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S10NEMAN  IS  BACK! 

William  H.  Stoneman,  on  leave  from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service  to  serve  os  special 
adviser  to  Secretary  General  Trygve  Lie  of  the  United  Nations,  returns  to  America's  foremost  for« 
eign  service  next  month. 


AFTER  THREE  YEARS  WITH  TRYGVE  LIE 

. . .  the  man  who  was  selected  by  the  UN's  Secretary  General 
as  adviser  because  of  his  deep  insight  into  foreign  twists 
and  turns  . . .  now  has  added  to  his  rich  experience  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  international  battle  of  wits— >1949  style! 


.  . .  EHTERS  19lh  YEAR  AS  CHICAGO 
DAILY  NEWS  FOREIGN  STAFFER 

Since  1928— excepting  his  three  years  with  Trygve  Lie — Stone- 
man's  dispatches  have  carried  the  datelines  of  turbulent  Europe 
from  Scandinavia  to  Italy,  from  Germany  to  Great  Britain  and 
other  news  fronts.  And  many  a  Stoneman  story  has  scored  a 
world  scoop. 


HE’S  WELL  VERSED  IN  ’HOr 
WARS  AND  ’COLD’  WARS 


In  World  War  II,  he  covered  the  British  from 
Flanders  through  the  Battle  of  London  .  .  . 
covered  the  Allied  invasion  of  North  Africa, 
the  landings  in  Italy,  the  Normandy  invasion 
and  other  hot  spots. 


William  H.  Stoneman  is  another  reason  why  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service — ^America's  oldest,  most  experienced  foreign  service — is  the  finest 
in  the  world.  Watch  for  Stoneman's  stories  starting  early  in  March. 

FOREIGN  NEWS  SERVICE 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

SALES  AGENT:  REGISTER  &  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE,  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


If  he  misses 

he’s  B.O.O.M.! 


(Badly  Overrating  Other  Markets) 


.  .  .  And  there’s  no  excuse  for  THAT! 

:::) 

>  Not  when  there  are  newspapers  m 

the  country  like  The  Evansville  Courier  and 
The  Evansville  Press  .  .  .  Tri-State 
newspap)ers  that  have  been  used  time 
and  time  again  for  product 
testing  by  such  firms  as  Swift  &  Co., 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, 
Procter  &  Gamble,  Armour  &  Co., 
General  Foods  and  Lever  Bros. 

V  Evansville  .  .  .  right  in  the  heart  of 

\  the  Tri-State  Territory  .  .  .  ranks  96th 
\  in  population  in  the  United  States, 

'  \  but  in  effective  buying  income 

k  \  per  family,  it  ranks  20th. 

r  \  Evansville  newspapers  rank  9th  in 
y  food  advertising,  11th  in  drug, 

12th  in  clothing  and 
17th  in  furniture  and  household.* 
They  are  the  only  metropolitan 
newspapers  within  130  miles  of  EvansvUle. 

Use  The  Evansville  Courier  and 
The  Evansville  Press  for  your  next  Campaign. 

*Media  Records 


Evansyille 


EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA 


,  .  UtKky  Ml.  N*wi  EVANSVnii  .  . 

. Poll  HOUSTON  .  . 

Commercial  Appeal  >OtT  WORTH  . 

.  .  Proii-ScimiTor  AlRUOUIROUl 

. Nowi  fl  PASO  .  .  . 


WarUTelearam  COlUMRUS .  CiTuon 

....  Proii  ONCINNATI . foil 

....  Prou  KENTUCKY . Poll 

....  Nowi  Covmslen  ediHon,  Cincinaafi  Poll 

. Times  KNOXVH.LE . Newi-Sesdmel 


Tribisss 

HeraU-hs 


Chicago  •  San  Proncitco  •  OairaH  •  QncinnoH  •  PhHadolphla 


General  AdverHimg  Deparlesenl 


what  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


’MADAME  SAFFORO,  SHE 
IS  SATINS  HER  WAV 
AROUND  THE  WORLD !" 


friends,  sprightly  reporting  of 
interesting  happenings  in  interesting 
places  .  .  .  and  food!  A  famous  cook 
in  her  own  right,  Salford  writes  with 
charm  and  sure  knowledge  on  good 
food  and  its  preparation.  Her  com¬ 
ments  are  reverently  clipped  and 
saved  and  followed  by  experts.  To 
place  a  recipe  in  a  Salford  column  is 
a  cordon  bleu  achievement  for  any 
Upper  Midwest  gourmet. 

In  a  region  where  good  living  and 
gracious  hospitality  are  prized, 
Virginia  Salford’s  lively  columns  are 
a  best-read  feature  of  two  news¬ 
papers  which  believe  in  serving  all 
the  interests  of  all  of  their  readers. 


What’s  the  finest  restaurant  on  thi 

this  gastronomic  globe?  Virginia  of 

Salford  says  it  could  be  Chambord’s  inf 

in  New  York  with  its  lobster  flambe  fol 

a  I’absinthe  and  le  souffle  au  Grand  toi 

Marnier.  And,  of  course  you’ve  got  col 

to  mention  Alfredo’s  in  Rome  where  col 

the  fettuccini  is  world  famous  .  .  .  wii 

and  that  dimly  lighted  room  in  th< 

Shanghai  where  Chinese  chefs  do  Vu 

rare  and  wonderful  things  with  ] 

shrimps,  mushrooms,  and  water  rea 

chestnuts.  to 

With  sighs  and  murmurs  from  wi 

entranced  audiences,  Virginia  gai 

SafiFord,  columnist  of  the  Miime-  liv 
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Minneapolis 
Star  an  ^/Tribune 

EVINING  MORNING  G  SUNDAY 


575,000  SUNDAY -460,000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWIES,  PrMjrfwf 


I 


SURVEYS  COVERING  OVER  2,000,000  LINES 
OF  NEWS  COMPOSITION  SHOW  AN  AVER¬ 
AGE  OF  V3  FEWER  ERRORS  THROUGH 
THE  USE  OF  MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE. 


Total  and  averages  of  53  Newspapers 


These  figures  represent  the  results  of  accurate  audits  made 
before  and  after  installation  of  Matrix  Contrast  Service. 
All  detailed  figures,  and  in  most  cases  the  actual  proof 
sheets  audited,  are  available  for  inspection  at  any  time 
(subject  to  authorization  of  the  plants  concerned).  Note 
the  remarkable  uniformity  of  the  average  savings  effected 
in  plants  of  various  sizes.  This  tabulation  includes  only 
NEWS  composition.  The  average  savings  on  ad  composi¬ 
tion  is  44.05%. 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 

Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  —  326  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  III. —  1105  Trenton  Street, 
Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. —  Sole  licensees  of  the  Percy  L.  Hill  Matrix  Contrast  Potent  No.  1,796,023,  other 
potent  pending.  European  Agents;  Funditor,  Ltd.,  3  Woodbridge  Street,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.  C.  1. 
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pleasant  ^  dreams 


After  busy  work-days,  most  Detroiters  eagerly 
look  forward  to  pleasant  evenings  in  their  own  homes, 
with  their  families  and  their  home-delivered  Detroit  News. 
Because  Detroit  is  a  Rapid  Transit-less  city  where  most 
\  folks  conveniently  drive  their  cars  to  work,  to  shop,  to  visit 

— their  first  opportunity  to  read  any  newspaper  comes  after 
SI  P  the  day’s  duties  are  done  .  .  .  Then,  regular  as  clockwork,  the 

usual  family  procedure  of  thoroughly  reading  The  News  begins. 
It  is  read  for  its  complete  news  coverage,  its  interesting  features, 
and  for  the  purchases  of  family  needs  as  well  as  the  many  more 
durable  goods  required  in  a  market  of  predominantly  single  homes. 
Advertisers  desiring  adequate  and  economical  coverage  of  this 
multi-billion  dollar  Detroit  family  market,  can  get  it  through  The 
Detroit  News  alone!  The  News  not  only  gives  you  the  la'rgest  week¬ 
day  circulation  of  any  newspaper 'in  Michigan,  but  the  largest  A.B.C.- 
recognized  HOME-DELIVERED  circulation  of  any  newspaper  in 
America! 


432,112 — fotol  weekday  circulation — again  the  highest  weekday 
circulation  ever  attained  by  any  Michigan  newspaper, 
543,643 — total  Sunday  circulation 

A.B.C.  figures  for  6-months  period  ending  September  30,  1948. 
•  First  in  totol  advertising  lineage  in  Michigan — 4th  in  the  United 
States. 


Oirn^rt  and  Op^ralort  o/  Hadio  Stationa  WWJ,  WW J-FM,  WWJ -TV 
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Handling  the  detail  of  35,000,000  lines  of  advertising 
in  one  year  is  a  monumental  job.  The  New  York  Times 
has  long  prided  itself  on  the  efficiency  of  its  business 
office,  advertising,  and  publication  departments. 

In  its  post-war  building  expansion,  floor  space  has 
been  increased  a  third.  The  block-long  advertising  de¬ 
partment  has  been  reorganized  to  give  each  division  more 
space  and,  at  the  same  time,  integrate  each  division. 


Improved  location  of  the  publication  office  makes  it 
easily  available  to  all  advertising  divisions.  A  special 
switchboard  speeds  calls  to  the  adjusting  department. 
Centralized  filing,  now  given  ample  space,  keeps  adver¬ 
tising  copy  for  six  months. 

By  thus  improving  service  to  advertisers.  The 
York  Times  improves  its  primary  function  of  servi 
its  readers  as  well. 


Jfettr  Jffork 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 

EDITOR  6.  FUEL  I S  H  E  R  lor 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Inland  Votes  to  Present 
T-H  Act  Views  to  Congress 


Action  Deemed  Necessary  to  Combat 
'Inaccurate'  Testimony  of  Randolph 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO — Members  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association 
have  authorized  their  directors 
ta  take  whatever  action  they 
teem  necessary  in  presenting 
to  Congress  and  the  public  the 
position  of  Inland  newspaper 
publishers  relative  to  labor-man- 
<ement  legislation  before  Con¬ 
gress. 

A  resolution,  adopted  here 
Feb.  15  at  the  mid-winter  meet¬ 
ing  of  more  than  300  Inlanders, 
caUed  for  refutation  of  "inac¬ 
curate  testimony”  presented  by 
President  Woodruff  Randolph  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  before  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  last  week. 

Position  Misrepresented 

The  Inland  resolution  point¬ 
ed  out  that  action  of  many 
Bwmbers  of  the  association  “has 
been  assailed  improperly  and 
Ifaeir  position  jgrossly  misrepre- 
*nted”  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Committee. 

A  committee  of  Inland  officers 
vas  authorized  by  the  board  to 
present  the  Inland's  position  to 
the  appropriate  congressional 
committees.  The  resolution  de¬ 
clared  "it  is  deemed  desirable 
lod  in  the  public  interest  to 
have  enacted  only  such  labor- 
management  legislation  as  will 
me  most  equitably  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  management,  labor  and 
the  public  alike.” 

Hear  Reilly  Report 

At  an  earlier  session,  Gerard 
D.  Reilly,  Washington  attorney 
representing  Inland  in  the  ITU- 
HLRB  hearings,  declared  the 
real  fight  has  been  transferred  to 
Congress,  with  NLRB  stand¬ 
ing  by, 

"If  the  Thomas  Bill  is  passed 
without  any  amendments  incor¬ 
porating  some  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law, 
ill  of  our  past  efforts  will  have 
water  over  the  dam,”  said 
Reilly. 

,  He  pointed  out  that  Randolph 
a  seeking  to  have  such  Taft- 
^ley  clauses  as  injunctive  re¬ 
lief  and  ban  on  struck  work 
under  secondary  boycotts  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  new  labor-man¬ 
agement  bill.  He  predicted,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Thomas  Bill  may  not 
nave  “easy  sledding”  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor  and  said  it  was  quite 
possible  that  the  House  labor 
Pommittee  may  work  out  “con- 
wiyative  amendments”  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  law. 


George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of 
the  A  N  P  A  Special  Standing 
Committee,  reported  briefly  on 
labor  matters  in  the  newspaper 
field.  Many  publishers  are  re¬ 
newing  oral  provisions  of  former 
agreements  with  ITU  locals,  he 
said,  with  few  written  con¬ 
tracts. 

Need  for  Inland  members  to 
find  ways  of  meeting  ever- 
rising  costs  was  voiced  by 
President  M.  M.  Oppegara, 
Grand  Forks  (N.  D. )  Herald. 

Honeymoon  Is  Over 

“We  cannot  meet  these  rising 
costs  simply  by  increasing  the 
cost  of  our  product  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  advertisers  alike,”  he 
said.  "There  is  a  limit  to  which 
we  can  go — an  economic  balance 
for  advertisers  that  must  be 
given  intelligent  consideration, 
a  point  where  price  will  make 
real  sales  resistance  among 
readers  even  in  fields  where  one 
paper  is  alone. 

“Perhaps  the  honeymoon  is 
over  for  newspapers,  just  as  it 
seems  near  an  end  for  other 
products.  Only  the  best  will 
survive.  It  is  a  problem  not 
alone  for  management,  but  for 
labor  as  well.  For  labor  must 
know  that  continuity  of  employ¬ 
ment  is  dependent  on  the  sucess 
of  the  newspaper  for  which  it 
works.  There  can  be  no  sus¬ 
tained  imbalance  in  the  division 
of  newspaper  income  as  between 
labor  and  management.” 

Inland  publishers  took  a  seri- 
out  look  at  what's  ahead  in 
keeping  from  going  into  the  red 
in  1949,  during  a  panel  discus¬ 


sion  on  clues  to  operating  econ¬ 
omies.  B.  H.  Ridder,  Jr.,  Du¬ 
luth  (Minn.)  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune,  chairman  of  the  Inland 
Cost  Committee,  predicted  that 
1949  will  mean  substantial  re¬ 
duction  in  profits  for  most  news¬ 
papers,  and  for  “marginal  opera¬ 
tors”  some  red  ink,  with  pos¬ 
sible  mergers  and  even  some  li¬ 
quidations. 

Ridder  cited  that  in  1946,  In¬ 
land  publishers  averaged  22 
cents  profit  on  every  dollar  of 
gross  volume  before  taxes,  while 
in  1947,  this  average  dropped  to 
19  cents.  In  1948,  he  said,  a  pre¬ 
liminary  cross-section  check  of 
25  Inland  dailies  indicates  that 
profits  would  drop  to  16  2/3 
cents  for  every  dollar  before 
taxes. 

Expenses  Exceed  Income 

This  downward  trend  con¬ 
tinues,  said  Ridder,  because 
newspaper  expenses  have  in¬ 
creased  much  greater  than  have 
their  revenues,  even  though 
higher  dollar  volume  has  tended 
to  conceal  such  a  trend.  News¬ 
papers  are  vulnerable,  he  add¬ 
ed,  because  labor  costs  are  such 
an  important  factor  in  newspa¬ 
per  operating  costs.  Labor 
forms  about  50 'r  of  total  ex¬ 
penses  for  newspapers,  he  said, 
with  221/^%  of  the  average  news¬ 
paper's  payroll  going  to  me- 
canical  department  workers. 

While  the  1949  outlook  does 
not  indicate  a  10%  drop  in  vol¬ 
ume,  publishers  should  oe  aware 
that  such  a  drop  would  leave 
them  in  a  precarious  position. 
Ridder  warned.  He  suggested 
that  publishers  consider  the  use 
of  Teletypesetters  as  one  means 
of  reducing  mechanical  cost  and 
to  survey  their  staffs,  many  of 
which,  he  said,  are  over-ex¬ 
panded. 

Clifford  G.  Ferris,  Rhineland¬ 


On  Inland  cost  ponel:  Left — B.  H.  Ridder,  Jr.,  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald 
&  News-Tribune;  and  right — Ben  H.  Potter,  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus. 
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Inland  President  M.  M.  Oppegard 
of  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald 


er  ( Wis. )  News,  told  how  the 
smaller  papers  can  use  the  In¬ 
land  cost  analyses  and  compari¬ 
sons  to  check  their  own  opera¬ 
tions. 

Favors  Budget  System 

Ben  H.  Potter,  Rock  Island 
(Ill.)  Argus,  spoke  in  favor  of  a 
budget  system  as  a  timely  meth¬ 
od  of  keeping  costs  in  line  with 
income. 

Potter  said  the  Argus’  budget 
system  gives  management  a 
yardstick  to  measure  depart¬ 
mental  operations  on  a  month- 
to-month  basis,  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  know  at  once  if  adver¬ 
tising  rates  and  circulation  in¬ 
come  are  meeting  higher  costs. 

Possibilities  of  wire  transmis¬ 
sion  with  the  use  of  Teletypeset¬ 
ters  were  presented  by  a  panel 
headed  by  Fred  W.  Schaub,  De¬ 
catur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Review. 

4-Paper  Circuit  in  Kansas 

John  P.  Harris,  Hutchinson 
(Kans.)  News  Herald  and  Cha- 
nute  ( Kans. »  Tribune,  told  of 
his  four-paper  circuit  using 
Teletypesetter  transmission  for 
the  setting  of  Associated  Press 
copy.  Such  an  operation  began 
six  months  ago,  said  Harris,  with 
no  mechanical  trouble,  operating 
an  eight-hour  day  to  send  wire 
news  and  syndicate  material. 

He  established  a  competency 
standard  of  2,800  lines  per  eight- 
hour  shift  for  tape  punchers, 
paying  40%  of  the  union  scale 
for  beginners  and  85%  of  the 
scale  upon  reaching  the  2,800- 
line  goal. 

Ray  Kimball.  De  Queen 
( Ark. )  Citizen,  an  old  hand 
with  Teletypesetters  wire  trans¬ 
mission,  told  of  the  four-paper 
circuit  set  up  in  Arkansas  in 
1941  and  now  expanded  to  eight 
papers,  ranging  in  size  from  25,- 
000  circulation  to  2,500. 

The  AP  wire  report  is  sent 
via  Teletypesetters,  he  said,  by 
means  of  telephone  lines  at  a 
cost  of  71  cents  per  mile  per 
month  for  daytime  transmission. 
Such  an  o^ration,  he  said,  per¬ 
mits  sending  eight  lines  per 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Hoover  Body  Says  P.O. 
Lacks  Full  Cost  Data 


WASHINGTON  —  The  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  is  not  in  po¬ 
sition  to  recommend  to  Congress 
a  full  and  proper  charge  for  any 
of  its  services  because  it  is  not 
equipped  to  prove  what  reason¬ 
able  costs  of  these  services 
should  be,  the  Hoover  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Government  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  declared  in  a  report  released 
Thursday. 

The  Commission,  headed  by 
Former  President  Herbert  C. 
Hoover,  continued  in  a  formal 
statement  to  Congress: 

“Until  it  is  in  position  to  prove 
what  reasonable  costs  of  its  serv¬ 
ices  are.  the  (Post  Office)  De¬ 
partment's  rate  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Congress  cannot 
carry  proper  weight.  When  it  is 
in  this  position,  the  Department 
should  have  a  strong  voice  in  the 
determination  of  its  rates.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  necessary 
revision  of  rates  should  not  be 
postponed.” 

The  results  of  several  months’ 
study  were  revealed  while  Post¬ 
master  General  Jesse  M.  Don¬ 
aldson  was  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  proposals  for  rate 
hikes  which,  among  other 
things,  are  designed  to  cope  with 
the  problem  of  what  President 
Truman  termed  “subsidies”  on 
second-class  mail. 

Some  Subsidy  in  All  Claues 

“There  is  some  subsidy  in 
every  classification  of  mail,  in¬ 
cluding  even  first-class  mail,  and 
in  all  but  one  of  the  special 
services,”  the  Commission  as¬ 
serted  with  attention  drawn  to  a 
footnote  reading:  ( Although 
first-class  mail  as  a  whole  shows 
a  substantial  profit,  the  current 
annual  loss  on  penny  postal 
cards,  which  are  include  in 
this  classification,  is  estimated 
to  be  around  $50,000,000). 

Th,o  former  President  and  his 
associates  reminded  that  rates 
for  postal  services  cannot  ac¬ 
curately  be  likened  to  prices 
charged  by  a  private  business 
for  its  products  because  “there 
are  several  factors  which  tend 
seriously  to  distort  this  simi¬ 
larity  between  rates  and  prices 


because  of  influences  non-exist¬ 
ent  in  business.” 

“.  .  .  There  is  no  unanimity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  limits 
of  postal  deficits  and  consequent¬ 
ly  there  is  no  compulsion  on 
the  Congress  to  establish  rates 
which  will  approximately  re¬ 
cover  the  actual  costs  of  serv¬ 
ices  or  which  fairly  represent 
the  value  of  services.  Further¬ 
more,  there  is  not  complete 
agreement  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  method  used  by  the  De¬ 
partment  in  estimating  its  rev¬ 
enues  and  exi>enses  assignable 
to  the  various  services  in  the 
costing  process.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  cost  ascer¬ 
tainment  system  has  been  in 
operation  for  over  20  years,  has 
been  refined  and  improved 
many  times,  and  has  received 
the  approval  of  several  well- 
qualified  examiners. 

Not  Primarily  for  Income 

Second-class  mail  charges  are 
mentioned  only  casually,  in  a 
discussion  which  states: 

“Certain  postal  rates  are  fixed, 
not  primarily  to  provide  postal 
income,  but  as  an  element  of 
public  policy  in  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information  and  in  the 
provision  of  services  not  other¬ 
wise  obtainable  by  the  people. 

“It  is  our  view,  therefore, 
that  the  final  determination  of 
rates  for  first-class  mail  (includ¬ 
ing  air  mail),  second-,  third-, 
and  fourth-class  mail  should  be 
made  by  Congress. 

“However,  there  are  other 
services  performed  by  the  Post 
Office  that  are  of  primary  in¬ 
terest  to  certain  groups,  the 
losses  from  which  should  not 
fall  upon  the  general  taxpayer.” 

Already  having  cited  a  deficit 
in  the  first-class  mail  (always 
stressed  in  past  congressional 
hearings  as  the  profit-making 
class),  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  aides 
spotlighted  a  source  by  which 
an  additional  $113,000,000  a  year 
could  be  lopped  off  the  deficit 
without  disturbing  present  lev¬ 
els  for  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  classifications. 

Source  of  $113,000,000 
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IK  “We  recommend,”  the  report 
.states,  “that  the  Congress  should 
authorize  and  instruct  the  Post- 
master  General  to  make  rates 
charged  for  registered  mail,  in- 
48  sured  mail,  money  orders,  postal 
38  notes,  postal  cards,  special  de- 

22  livery,  and  collect-on-delivery 
11  mail  which  would  make  each  of 
34  these  services  self-supporting. 

30  “On  the  basis  of  the  1948  esti- 
52  mates  this  would  increase  postal 

31  revenues  by  $113,000,000  per 

23  annum.” 

33  Further  reduction  in  the  re- 
ported  Post  Office  Department 
eg  subsidy  could  desirably  be 
made,  the  Commission  held,  by 
having  Congress  make  a  direct 
appropriation  to  the  Department 
4l  to  cover  air  mail  subsidies. 


Any  article  appearing  in  this 
publication  may  be  reproduced 
provided  acknowledgment  is 
made  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
copyright  and  the  date  of  issue. 


“These  subsidies,”  said  the  re¬ 
port,  “should  be  paid  to  the  Post 
Office  by  open  appropriation 
from  tax  funds  and  not  imposed 
upon  the  Post  Office  or  the  mail 
users  in  this  hidden  manner. 


By  such  a  course,  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  public 
may  know  what  the  amounts  of 
the  subsidies  are.” 

The  amount  of  deficit  reduc¬ 
tion  possibility  cited  by  the 
Commission,  exclusive  of  the 
bookkeeping  change  on  air  mail 
subsidies,  is  approximately  the 
same  as  the  Department  set  up 
as  “losses”  in  handling  second- 
class  mail  in  1948.  The  latter 
figures  are:  second  class,  paid 
mailings,  $155,177,898;  second 
class,  free  in  the  county  of  pub¬ 
lication,  $10,700,000. 


Fliers  Interned 


By  Russia  Tell 
Story,  At  Last 


N.  Y.  Sun  for  Sale, 

As  Usual,  at  5c 

James  E.  Hasenack,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  posted  on  the  bulletin 
boards  in  the  delivery  room  and 
mail  room  Feb.  16  the  following 
notice: 

“Tom  Dewart  (president  and 
publisher)  said  to  me  this  morn¬ 
ing  he  understood  there  are  a  lot 
of  unfounded  rumors  in  this  de¬ 
partment  about  the  sale  of  the 
Sun.  He  told  me  he  would  like 
to  repeat  what  he  said  three 
years  ago,  that  the  Sun  was  for 
sale  on  the  news  stands  at  five 
cents  a  copy.” 


Ala.  Firm  Registers 

Montgomery,  Ala.  —  Troy 
Newspaper,  Inc.,  Troy,  Ala.,  has 
filed  for  registration  with  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  Incorporated  to 
publish  a  newspaper,  the  au¬ 
thorized  capital  stock  was  listed 
at  $25,000  with  $4,000  paid  in. 
Incorporators  are  Eldon  J.  Hoar, 
Lula  Mae  Hoar  and  L.  Parker 
Likely. 


Group  Libel  Bill 
Scope  Defined 
By  Aje  Leader 


What  happened  to  the  crew  of 
that  B-25  that  crashed  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  during  Doolittle's 
raid  on  Japan? 

All  that  could  be  learned 
during  the  war  was  that,  under 
international  law,  Lt.  Col.  Rob¬ 
ert  G,  Emmens  and  his  crew 
were  interned  for  the  duration 
by  Russia,  then  a  neutral,  inso¬ 
far  as  the  war  with  Japan  was 
concerned. 

U.  S.  top  brass  has  cleared  for 
release  the  story  of  the  men’s  13 
months'  stay  behind  the  iron 
curtain,  before  their  escape 
through  Iran. 

Under  the  title,  “Guests  of  the 
Kremlin,”  it  will  be  released  by 
King  Features  Syndicate  in  21 
installments,  beginning  March 
20,  and  will  be  published  as  a 
book  next  summer. 

International  News  Service 
had  a  world  copyright  interview 
with  Lt.  Col.  Emmens,  Feb.  16, 
sketching  the  main  points  of  the 
internment  period,  written  by 
Milton  Kaplan. 

The  story  has  not  previously 
been  released  because  of  Ameri¬ 
can  government  policy  toward 
Russia.  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents,  learning  of  the  return  to 
the  U.  S.  of  the  five  fliers,  had 
often  tried  to  get  the  story  but 
were  told  it  was  “classified”  in¬ 
formation. 


Scope  of  the  group  libel  bill 
before  Congress  was  explained 
this  week  by  Joachim  Prinr 
chairman  of  the  Administrative 
Committee  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress.  He  denied 
the  bill  infringes  upon  freedom 
of  the  press. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Representatives  Daw¬ 
son,  Keough,  Keating,  Javits  and 
Klein,  is  to  extend  to  individuals 
in  their  capacity  as  members  of 
ethnic  and  religious  groups  the 
type  of  protection  from  libel 
enjoyed  by  them  in  their  ca¬ 
pacity  as  unalfiliated  individ¬ 
uals.  said  Mr.  Prinz  in  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Times. 

He  continued: 

“Libelous  attacks  on  ethnic  or 
religious  groups  as  such  touch 
and  concern  each  of  their  indi¬ 
vidual  component  members. 
Their  insidious  effects  are  clear¬ 
ly  beyond  all  dispute.  Over  and 
above  the  personal  injuries  in¬ 
flicted.  they  have  nourished  and 
sustained  ethnic  and  religious 
discrimination,  contributed  to 
civic  dissension  and  enfeebled 
the  nation  at  large.  Undlsmay^ 
by  these  consequences,  ethnic 
and  religious  hate-mongers  of  all 
types  not  only  peddle  with  com¬ 
plete  immunity  their  poison  but 
are  abetted  in  their  efforts  by 
the  availability  of  mailing  priv¬ 
ileges. 

Provisions  of  Bill 


“The  bill,  now  introduced, 
which  offers  the  best  remedies 
to  date,  makes  it  a  federal  crime 
to  engage  in  such  incitements 
by  way  of  printed  or  mimeo¬ 
graphed  material,  distributed  in 
interstate  commerce.  Truth  or 
reasonable  and  honest  belief  in 
the  truth  of  statements  made  is 
an  absolute  defense  under  the 
bill.  Responsible  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  statute  is  assured 
by  requiring  the  Attorney  Gra- 
eral’s  approval  and  supervision 
of  each  prosecution. 

“In  no  way  does  the  bill  in¬ 
fringe  upon  freedom  of  speed 
or  of  the  press.  Constitutional 
guarantees  of  both  these  free¬ 
doms  were  designed  to  encour 
age  traffic  in  ideas  and  knowl* 
edge.  Ethnic  or  religious  defa¬ 
mation  has  no  more  relation  to 
ideas  or  knowledge  than  the  use 
of  purely  insulting  or  fighting 
words  already  barred  by  law 


Centennial  Marked 

Detroit,  Mich.  —  President 
Truman  has  sent  a  message  to 
Philip  Slomovitz,  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Jewish  News,  presidem 
of  the  American  Association  of 
English-Jewish  Newspapers,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  100th  anm- 
versary  of  the  English-Jewi® 
Weekly  Press,  which  began 
with  the  publication  in  New 
York  in  1849  of  the  Asmonecn 


Year  Book  Delayed 


Due  to  further  delays  in  pw 
duction,  the  Editor  &  Pubushb 
International  Year  Book  NuB' 
ber  for  1949  will  not  be  avail" 
able  until  Feb.  26. 
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Vast  Growth  Is  Foreseen 
In  Farm  Market  Potential 


Reed  Cites  Higher  Income,  Stability, 
And  Better  Living  Standards 


farm  FAMILIES’  vastly  in¬ 
creased  incomes  and  their  con¬ 
stantly  growing  desire  for  higher 
living  standards  have  created  an 
Opportunity  Unlimited”  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  the  farm  market, 
according  to  Dr.  Vergil  Reed, 
associate  director  of  research  for 
j,  Walter  Thompson  advertising 
agency. 

In  a  new  study  of  the  market’s 
trends  and  changes,  just  re¬ 
leased,  Dr.  Reed  shows,  through 
statistics  and  sociological  analy¬ 
sis,  that  the  surface  of  potentiali¬ 
ties  has  barely  been  scratched. 

Although  farm  mechanization, 
electrification  and  other  im¬ 
provements  have  grown  rapidly 
in  recent  years,  he  notes,  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  these 
fields.  This  fact,  also,  points  to 
I  huge  future  market — a  “twin 
market”  for  both  machinery  and 
consumer  goods  of  all  kinds. 

Cycle  Leveled 

Of  particular  significance  to 
Dr.  Re^  is  the  apparent  change 
in  the  boom-bust  character  of 
the  farm  economy.  In  the  past, 
he  points  out,  farm  incomes 
have  reflected  deep  valleys  of 
depression  and  high  peaks  of 
prosperity.  But  the  boom  of  the 
past  decade,  far  greater  than 
any  before,  he  adds,  is  not  likely 
to  be  followed  by  a  bust  of  any¬ 
where  near  equal  proportions. 

“This  time,”  says  Reed,  “there 
are  important  and  fundamental 
differences.  The  records  show 
that  farmers  in  the  past  usually 
increased  their  debts  when  they 
became  relatively  affluent.  So 
far  this  time  they  have  done  the 
reverse. 

“In  the  past  decade,  mortgage 
debt  has  been  cut  by  more  than 
a  quarter  to  the  lowest  level 
since  the  beginning  of  the  first 
World  War.  Accumulated  sav¬ 
ings  in  cash  or  its  equivalent 
increased  more  than  four  fold 
«t  the  same  time.” 


ment  anywhere  under  5,000,000,” 
he  adds. 

The  highlight  in  Reed’s  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  American  farm  to¬ 
day  is  the  growth  in  income.  In 
1940,  cash  receipts  from  produce 
were  about  $8,250,000,000.  Add¬ 
ing  other  sums,  representing 
food  grown  and  consumed  on 
the  farm,  rental  value  of  farm 
homes,  and  government  pay¬ 
ments,  the  1940  gross  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $11,000,000,000. 

The  1947  income  tripled  this 
figure.  Sales  amounted  to  $30,- 
000,000,000;  with  the  other  fac¬ 
tors  added,  the  gross  came  to 
more  than  $34,000,000,000.  De¬ 
spite  lower  prices  last  year,  the 
1948  income  was  approximately 
equal  to  that  of  1947,  thanks  to 
bumper  hauls  in  some  crops. 

A  similar  trend  appears  in  net 
income  figure — $6,500,000,000  in 
1940,  compared  with  $21,500,000,- 
000  in  1947. 

Dr.  Reed  grants  that  there  is 
a  concentration  of  farm  income 
(the  upper  third  produces  80%, 
the  middle  third  14%,  and  the 
lower  third  6%).  This  fact  does 
not,  however,  measure  fully  the 
market  potentialities,  he  claims. 
Nearly  1,000,000  establishments 
(out  of  6,000,000),  he  points  out. 
are  farms  only  nominally.  For 
the  most  part,  they  are  actually 
residential  homes  or  retirement 
units,  not  industrial  establish¬ 
ments. 

The  farm  incomes  shown  sta¬ 
tistically  for  these  units,  there¬ 
fore,  represent  in  many  cases 
only  small  fractions  of  actual 
purchasing  power. 

‘People  such  as  these,”  Reed 
notes,  “have  the  common  bond 
of  farming  as  their  way  of  life. 
They  do  not  represent  a  big 
potential  market  for  heavy  ma¬ 
chinery,  but  as  customers  for 
tools,  and  consumer  goods  and 
services  their  rating  is  at  a 
much  higher  level.” 


In  farm  homesteads  generally, 
as  well  as  in  the  primari^  resi¬ 
dential  units,  Reed  shows,  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  have  improved 
rapidly.  As  a  result  changes 
have  occurred  in  both  the  kinds 
and  quantities  of  goods  bought 
by  farmers. 

Today  they  are  consuming  less 
and  less_  of  what  they  produce 
and  buying  a  larger  proportion 
of  what  they  consume.  “'ITiis 
trend.”  Reed  emphasizes,  “will 
continue  indefinitely.  Here  we 
have  the  basis  for  a  very  promis¬ 
ing  market  of  long  duration.” 

Another  factor  supporting  this 
trend  is  the  growing  amount  of 
leisure  time  available  to  farm¬ 
ers,  giving  them  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  and  enjoy  con¬ 
sumer  goods  and  services. 

Nor  is  the  farm’s  declining 
population  a  deterrent  to  its 
growth  as  a  market,  says  Reed. 
"In  spite  of  the  numerical  de¬ 
cline  of  population,”  he  points 
out,  “the  growth  of  farm  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  income  more  than 
offsets  the  shrinkage.  This  gives 
a  liberal  increase  in  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  the  farm  market, 
which  will  continue  to  improve 
for  at  least  a  decade.” 

The  family,  he  adds,  is  still 
the  farming  unit,  despite  the 
growth  of  large-scale  commer¬ 
cial  farming.  And,  says  Reed, 
“it  is  an  announced  objective  of 
the  government  to  preserve  the 
family  farms.”  which  account  for 
roughly  80%  of  farm  products 
marketed. 

Throughout  his  thesis,  Reed 
stresses  that  the  farm  market  is 
a  dual  market — consumer  and 
industrial. 

“Some  characteristics,”  he 
states,  “are  shared  in  common. 
In  other  respects  the  twins  are 
completely  different.  Some  me¬ 
dia  and  channels  of  distribution 
reach  both.  Others  reach  only 
one. 

“Selling  and  advertising  ap¬ 
peals  to  one  are  predominantly 
emotional:  to  the  other,  largely 
rational.  Yet  the  lines  of  de¬ 
marcation  very  often  blend  and 
cross.  Farming  is  a  rare  com- 


And,  adding  to  financial  stabil¬ 
ity  is  the  accelerated  trend  to¬ 
ward  diversification  of  crops. 

“Another  significant  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  marked  increase  in 
full  farm  ownership,”  Reed 
points  out.  “Currently  around 
seven  out  of  every  ten  farms  in 
the  nation  are  owned  free  and 
clear.  Farmers  in  the  aggregate 
uave  never  been  worth  so  much, 
nor  been  so  liquid.  Here,  in  the 
Wance  sheet  items,  we  have  20 
one  of  the  great  realities  in  agri¬ 
culture’s  new  market  poten¬ 
tials.”  IS 

Unemployment  the  Key 
Generalizing  for  the  future,  10 
predicts  that  farm  income 
*ill  remain  high  so  long  as  the 
nation  enjoys  reasonably  high  ^ 
oroployment.  “It  (farm  income) 
would  even  remain  relatively  q 
lufh  under  present  government 
Pnce  supports  with  unemploy- 
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44  Agencies  In 
$10,000,000  Class 

Forty-four  United  States  and 
Canadian  advertising  agencies 
billed  $10,000,000  or  more  in 
1948,  and  piled  up  a  combined 
volume  of  about  $1,100,000,000, 
according  to  Advertising  Age. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  continued 
to  lead,  with  a  gain  from  $103,- 
000.000  to  $115,000,000,.  followed 
by  Young  &  Rubicam,  from  an 
estimated  $65,000,000  to  $75,- 
000.000.  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn  moved  from 
fourth  to  third  with  a  gain  of 
$13,000,000,  to  $72,100,000. 

Also  over  $50,000,000  were  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son,  McCann-Erick- 
son.  and  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 


bination  of  business  and  a  way 
of  life,  with  the  family  as  the 
core.” 

Although  the  study  is  sub¬ 
titled  "Some  Basic  Trends  and 
Changes,”  Reed’s  market  analy¬ 
sis  is  a  thoroughly  and  highly- 
integrated  compendium  of  gen¬ 
eral  information  for  advertisers. 

Illustrated  with  half  a  dozen 
charts,  the  45-page  book  con¬ 
siders  all  of  the  market  aspects 
of  the  farm  under  such  chapter 
headings  as:  “The  Land  and  the 
People”:  “Machines,  Science  and 
Production”:  “Income  and  Pur¬ 
chasing  Power”;  “The  Twin 
Market  —  Potentials  and  Possi¬ 
bilities.” 

The  whole  story  is  presented 
in  a  narrative  style,  documented 
with  facts  and  figures  in  a  Sta¬ 
tistical  Appendix,  which  covers, 
among  other  things,  ownership 
vs.  tenancy;  types  of  farms  and 
the  value  of  their  equipment, 
buildings  and  products;  produc¬ 
tion  per  worker  ( from  1919  to 
1948);  assets  and  liabilities;  ex¬ 
ports:  farmer’s  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  dollar. 

■ 

Carrier  Corp.  Starts 
Its  Biggest  Ad  Drive 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  A  new 
theme,  pointing  up  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  air  conditioning  to 
those  who  are  producing  and 
selling  in  a  buyer’s  market,  has 
been  struck  by  Carrier  Corpo¬ 
ration  in  inaugurating  the  larg¬ 
est  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  in  its  history. 

The  1949  program,  which  dol- 
lar-wise  will  approach  the  $1,- 
000,000  mark,  was  opened  with 
a  four-color  page  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  of  Feb.  12. 
Behind  it  was  recognition  that 
increased  selling  efforts  will  be 
needed  in  tightening  markets. 

Theme  of  the  current  cam¬ 
paign  is  the  dollar  profits  to  be 
derived  by  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  from  air  conditioning. 

The  advertising,  prepared  by 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Philadelphia, 
stresses  products  and  product 
applications  heavily.  But  it  goes 
beyond  that  to  present  air  con¬ 
ditioning  as  a  modern  develop¬ 
ment  essential  to  industry  and 
commerce.  It  combines  both 
sales  and  institutional  messages, 
according  to  L.  M.  Beals,  Car¬ 
rier  advertising  director. 

As  in  the  past.  Carrier  will 
furnish  mats  and  share  the  cost 
of  local  newspaper  advertising 
with  its  distributors  and  dealers. 
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Red  Ink  in  5  Months’ 
If  Trend  Continues 

By  Campbell  Watson 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Newspaper 

cost  increases  are  outpacing 
revenue  gains  by  at  least  20Vt 
and  continuation  of  the  present 
trend  of  expenses  will  place  at 
least  one  newspaper  here  in  the 
red  ink  zone  within  five  months. 

Emile  L.  Labadie,  treasurer, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  pre¬ 
dicts  the  testing  period  will  be 
of  five  months  duration.  Albert 
Denny,  Chronicle  auditor,  says 
if  costs  continue  as  they  have 
in  the  past  14  months,  the 
Chronicle  will  be  below  the 
break-even  point  by  July, 

Denny  reports  that  Chronicle 
costs  have  advanced  23%  more 
than  revenues  since  1942.  He 
believes  his  paper’s  figures  are 
comparable  to  those  on  the 
Coast  and  throughout  the  nation. 

The  basic  cure  requires  some 
method  of  more  economical 
newspaper  production,  Denny 
maintains,  "rhe  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  citywide  survey  disclosed 
fears  that  rigid  economies  and 
drastic  staff  reductions  may 
prove  to  be  the  only  present 
answer.  Other  papers  here  ac¬ 
cept  the  belief  the  condition  is 
national,  not  local. 

Newspapers  felt  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  already  had 
been  stretched  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  late  last  year  when  they 
turned  to  circulation  for  badly- 
needed  revenue  fo?  the  battle 
with  swift-running  costs.  More 
conclusive  figures  are  now  await¬ 
ed  on  the  7-cent  newspaper,  but 
it  already  is  certain  that  the 
street  sale  price  boost  broke  a 
long-continued  upward  trend  in 
circulation. 

Punctuating  his  forecast  of 
acute  trouble  in  five  months, 
Labadie  observed  that  commod¬ 
ity  prices  have  declined,  but  no 
portion  of  newspaper  expense 
has  shown  any  such  inclination. 

“And  now  we  are  being  asked 
to  set  aside  20%  of  our  payroll 
for  a  pension  fund,”  he  com¬ 
mented  . 

Denny  estimated  that  Chron¬ 
icle  revenues  have  increased 
154%  since  1942.  but  expenses 
have  advanced  1'77%.  He  listed 
the  newsprint  cost  advance  at 
124'.  with  the  average  hourly 
pay  increase  at  85%,  and  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  Chronicle  staff 
has  grown  one-third  greater 
since  1942. 

"We  have  to  find  technical  im¬ 
provements  in  production,”  said 
Denny.  “Archaic  methods  of 
newspaper  production  contribute 
heavily  to  the  costs  of  publish¬ 
ing  today. 

“The  controlling  factors  in  the 
situation  are  the  slowness  in 
producing  newspapers,  the  cost, 
and  the  large  investments  nec¬ 
essary.  Until  we  get  more  eco¬ 
nomical  production,  whether  by 
hot  or  cold  type  methods,  we 
will  not  get  our  heads  out  of 
this  problem.” 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner 
pointed  out  that  both  morning 
papers  face  the  same  labor  and 
newsprint  costs,  and  indicated 
the  lamentable  showing  of  reve¬ 


nues  vs.  costs  was  about  the 
same  on  the  Examiner  as  on  the 
Chronicle.  Denny’s  percentages 
were  termed  “not  an  inaccurate 
guess.” 

The  San  Francisco  Call-Bul¬ 
letin  last  November  reported 
that  payroll  costs  had  more  than 
doubled  since  1940,  and  news¬ 
print  had  doubled  in  price  since 
that  pre-war  year.  In  January 
all  San  Francisco  newspapers 
granted  printers  a  $5.40  weekly 
fourth  -  round  pay  increase. 
Guild  negotiations  are  now  con¬ 
tinuing. 

Earl  Baker,  business  manager. 
San  Francisco  News,  observed 
that  a  break  in  the  substantially 
higher  circulation  trend  has 
combined  with  the  fact  that  ad¬ 
vertising  has  not  attained  the 
levels  expected  when  it  surged 
forward  last  year. 

Baker  believes  that  analysis 
of  the  part  the  new  7-cent  street 
sale  price  had  on  circulation 
must  await  the  six-month  ABC 
figures  at  the  end  of  March. 
Many  factors,  including  a  dock 
strike,  must  be  considered,  he 
warned. 

“But  the  7-cent  paper  did 
break  up  a  trend  and  bring  some 
shrinkage  in  circulation  figures, 
though  not  as  great  as  we  on 
the  News  had  expected,”  Baker 
told  E&P. 

Potentials  in  the  situation 
were  analyzed  by  one  execu¬ 
tive,  who  said: 

“’The  cushion  varies  with  each 
newspaper,  but  the  condition  of 
all  newspapers  is  much  the 
same. 

“We  must  tighten  up,  and  that 
means  curtail  staffs  and  impose 
economies.  Personally  I  am 
worried  over  the  possibility  of 
staff  curtailments.  I  will  oppose 
the  departure  of  any  old-timers, 
and  we  have  several  who  have 
been  with  us  25  years  or  more. 

“That  means  some  of  the 
younger  men  would  go.  Some 
of  these  are  better  and  more 
aggressive  men.  And  if  we  cut 
staffs  too  far  in  that  direction, 
the  quality  of  the  product  faces 
impairment.” 


On  the  Rostrum  Now 

Salem.  Ore. — Paul  C.  Smith 
editor  and  general  manager. 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  area  he  once 
roamed  as  an  itinerant  work¬ 
er  to  address  a  joint  session 
of  the  Oregon  State  Legisla¬ 
ture. 

Smith  recalled  that  he  once 
spent  the  night  under  a  rhodo¬ 
dendron  bush  on  the  capitol 
grounds  a  little  over  20  years 
ago,  when  he  hitch-hiked 
through  the  capital  as  an  itin¬ 
erant  logger,  farm  worker  and 
miner. 


Daily's  Poet  Gets 
Degree  in  Arts 

Detroit,  Mich.  —  Anne  Camp¬ 
bell.  poet  of  the  Detroit  News, 
was  honored  at  the  Wayne  Uni¬ 
versity  commencement  by  the 
presentation  of  an  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Arts.  Miss 
Campbell,  wife  of  George  W. 
Stark,  of  the  News  editorial 
staff,  has  been  the  paper’s  poet 
since  1922. 

In  conferring  the  degree.  Dr. 
David  D.  Henry,  university 
president,  said:  "Anne  Camp¬ 
bell  has  understood  people  and 
realized  their  needs.  She  has 
written  of  the  verities  of  home, 
family,  school  and  church,  as 
well  as  of  the  countless  little 
things  that  touch  human  lives. 
Writing  out  of  her  love  for  peo¬ 
ple,  she  has  become  the  voice 
of  many.” 

Prices  Raised 
By  509  Dailies 

A  survey  made  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  shows  that  509  dailies  in¬ 
creased  their  circulation  prices 
in  1948.  One  paper  out  of  1,179 
answering  the  questionnaire  de¬ 
creased  its  rate;  669  made  no 
change. 

The  reports,  covering  dailies 
in  the  U.  S.,  Hawaii,  Canada  and 
Puerto  Rico,  showed  the  follow¬ 
ing  effect  of  increases: 

149  papers  reported  no  loss. 

77  papers  reported  that  they 
experienced  no  loss,  but  that  cir¬ 
culation  increased  in  amounts 
ranging  from  less  than  1%  to 
15% . 

78  papers  reported  slight  losses 
in  circulation  with  46  making 
a  100%  recovery,  including  1 
paper  which  reported  a  slight 
gain;  5  papers  recovered  50%; 
1  recovered  30%;  3  recovered 
25%;  4  reported  partial  recov¬ 
ery;  8  reported  no  recovery; 
and  11  gave  no  details  of  the 
loss. 

95  papers  reported  a  loss  of 
50%  or  less.  Of  this  number  40 
reported  100%  recovery,  includ¬ 
ing  29  papers  which  made  a  gain 
of  from  1%  to  8%  and  1  paper 
a  gain  of  90%;  1  paper  recov¬ 
ered  85%;  4  recovered  75%; 
5  recovered  662/3%;  1  recov¬ 
ered  57%;  8  recovered  50%;  1 
recovered  331/3%;  3  recovered 
25%  ;  1  recovered  10%.  Six  pa¬ 
pers  reported  partial  recovery; 
24  reported  no  recovery,  and  1 
gave  no  details  of  the  loss. 

17  papers  reported  a  loss  of 
from  6%  to  9%.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber  3  reported  100%  recovery, 
including  1  paper  reporting  a 
gain  of  2%.  Two  papers  re¬ 
covered  75%;  4  recovered  50%; 
1  recovered  40%;  2  recovered 
20%,  and  5  reported  no  recovery 
of  the  loss. 

7  papers  reported  a  loss  of 
from  10%  to  12%-.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber  1  recovered  75%,  and  6  re¬ 
covered  50%. 

1  paper  reported  a  loss  of  15% 
and  made  a  25%  recovery  of  the 
loss. 

2  papers  reported  a  loss  of 
20%,  1  recovered  50%  of  the 
loss  and  the  other  10%. 

2  papers  reported  a  loss  of 
27%  with  no  recovery. 


L.  A.  Mirror 
Extends  Ad 
Rates  6  Months 

Advertising  rates  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Mirror  will  continue  at 
current  levels  through  Oct.  10 
“despite  the  sharp  upward  trend 
in  circulation,”  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector  W.  H.  Haze  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  announcement  extends  for 
six  months  the  rates  already 
pegged  through  April  10,  and 
based  on  a  guarantee  of  100,000 
net  paid  average  daily  circula¬ 
tion  made  when  the  paper  start¬ 
ed  publication  four  months  ago 

Publisher  Virgil  Pinkley  has 
announced  a  January  daily  ave^ 
age  of  108,094,  with  weekly  in¬ 
creases  “measured  in  thousands" 
Daily  average  for  the  first  week 
of  February  was  117,234. 

Sun-Times  Up 

RATES  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 

Times  are  now  95  cents  a  line 
for  general  advertising  in  daily 
editions  and  $1.10  Sunday.  Re¬ 
tail  rates  were  raised  last  Sep¬ 
tember  to  68  cents,  open  daily, 
with  a  minimum  of  55  cents  on 
volume  contracts,  and  78  cents, 
open  Sunday. 

Other  Increases 
EFFECTIVE  April  1,  the  follow¬ 
ing  rates  will  be  in  force  at 
the  Whittier  (Calif.)  Newt: 
flat  rate  display,  5.5  cents;  M 
position  (42-line  minimum),  6.5 
cents;  position  next  to  reading 
matter  ( 14-line  minimum),  8 
cents;  amusements,  6  cents,  po¬ 
litical,  7.5  cents.  Contracts  in 
force  on  Jan.  8  will  be  honored 
at  the  old  rates  until  expiration. 
Sworn  circulation  as  of  Jan.  1 
was  7,053  net  paid. 

«  «  « 

A  combined  advertising  rate 
has  been  established  for  three 
weeklies,  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Citizen,  Yardley  (Pa.)  News 
and  .  Yarduille  (N.  J.)  Newt. 
Management  explains  that  the 
combination  gives  advertisers 
“a  solid  coverage  territory”  over 
an  area  of  250  square  miles. 
The  Citizen  circulates  chiefly  in 
Trenton,  the  Yardley  News  in 
Bucks  County,  across  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  from  Trenton,  and 
the  Yardville  News  in  towns 
surrounding  Trenton. 

Tennessee  Rates 
TENNESSEE  Press  Association 

has  issued  a  1949  directory  of 
the  state’s  newspapers,  includ¬ 
ing  ad  rates  and  mechanical 
data.  Rates  in  the  director 
will  “for  the  most  part”  remain 
unchanged  until  Jan.  1,  1950,  it 
was  stated.  TPA  provides  one- 
order,  one-bill  service  for  its 
members. 

( Reports  of  rate  changes  ond 
allied  information  are  published 
by  E&P  from  time  to  tiw* 
Matter  for  publication  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Rate  Editor.) 
m 

Picture  Is  Popular 

Reproduction  of  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  aerial  photo¬ 
graph  showing  most  of  NorthOT 
(Ilalifornia  brought  requests  for 
20,000  copies  at  20  cents  each. 
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SNPA  Directors  See 
Their’  Mill  Going  Up 

By  Eddie  Badger 


BIRMINGHAM,  Ala.  —  An  in¬ 
spection  tour  of  the  Coosa 
River  Newsprint  Company’s 
sprawling  plant  now  under  con- 
iwction  at  nearby  Coosa  Pines, 
\la„  highlighted  the  annual 
mid-winter  meeting  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  here  Feb. 
13-14. 

The  SNPA  executives  received 
assurances  that  building  of  the 
plant,  in  which  publishers  have 
invested  $10,000,000,  was  pro¬ 
gressing  on  schedule  and  the 
first  newsprint  should  begin 
flowing  to  participating  stock¬ 
holders  early  in  1950. 

Those  assurances  came  from 
Ed  Norton,  president,  and  A.  G. 
Wakeman,  Coosa  River  vice- 
president.  They,  along  with  C. 
W.  Nelson,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  engineering  for  Kim¬ 
berly-Clark  Corp.,  conducted 
the  20  visitors  on  their  tour  of 
the  $32,000,000  plant. 

'Most  Impressive' 

Members  of  the  SNPA  board 
expressed  amazement  at  the  size 
i)f  the  plant  on  the  site  of  a  war- 
•ime  ordnance  works,  leased 
from  the  government. 

"This  is  most  impressive,”  re¬ 
marked  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 
SKPA  president,  as  she  viewed 
the  main  building.  It  extends 
lor  a  distance  of  several  city 
blocks  and  towers  as  high  as 
1  six  or  seven  story  building. 
Most  of  the  structural  steel 
skeleton  is  in  place  and  much 
of  the  brick  work  is  under  way. 
When  completed,  the  plant 
fill  have  an  annual  newsprint 
capacity  of  100,000  tons. 
Thurman  Arnold,  former  U.  S. 
assistant  attorney  general  and 
MW  SNPA  attorney,  was  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  the  Birming¬ 
ham  sessions.  He  outlined  to  the 
publishers  what  changes  might 
be  expected  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  and  how  they  might  affect 
the  newspaper  industry. 

No  Tait -Hartley  Lobby 
There  will  be  no  attempt  by 
'ie  SNPA  to  establish  any  Taft-. 
Hartley  lobby  in  Washington.  As 
one  member  expressed  it:  “Al¬ 
most  every  paper  has  carried 
editorials  expressing  its  senti- 


Red  Fire  Pictures 

Printing  fire  photographs  in 
rod  ink  gives  a  dramatic  ef- 
ioct.  This  was  demonstrated 
'Kently  by  the  Saskatoon 
(Can.)  Star-Phoenix,  which 
olways  carries  a  red  banner 
on  its  final  edition. 

Two  photographs  of  a  fire 
which  destroyed  city  car  barns 
ot  Regina  and  seriously  in- 
lured  tronsportation  equip¬ 
ment  appeared  on  the  first 
P09S  printed  in  red. 
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ments  on  the  subject.  I’m  sure 
these  editorials  have  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  delegations  in  Congress.” 

Other  phases  of  the  labor 
question  came  in  for  discussion 
by  Tom  Tanner,  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  SNPA  labor  commis¬ 
sioner. 

“The  Southern  newspapers 
still  face  pressing  labor  prob¬ 
lems  in  1949,”  he  said.  “We 
don’t  anticipate  any  let-up  in 
problems  pertaining  to  labor  re¬ 
lations.  However,'  the  down¬ 
ward  economic  trend  has  already 
resulted  in  a  trimming  of  de¬ 
mands  for  wage  increases.  There 
already  have  been  some  settle¬ 
ments  for  much  smaller  in¬ 
creases  than  the  last  previous 
raise. 

"The  wage  rates  and  actual 
earnings  of  the  skilled  printing 
trades  workers  employed  by 
newspapers  are  already  higher 
than  wage  rates  and  earnings  of 
any  other  large  group  of  skilled 
workers  in  any  other  industry.” 

Mrs.  Hobby,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post,  was  given  a  key  to  the 
City  of  Birmingham  during  her 
visit  here.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  John  C.  Persons,  Bir¬ 
mingham  bank  president,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

The  SNPA  board  selected  the 
Baker  Hotel  at  Mineral  Wells, 
Texas,  as  the  site  of  the  1949 
convention.  It  will  take  place  in 
early  November.  It  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  the  SNPA  has  met  at 
Mineral  Wells,  the  last  time  be¬ 
ing  in  1940. 

Walter  C.  Johnson,  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn.,  secretary-manager 
of  the  association,  said  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Birmingham  meet¬ 
ing  was  the  highest  in  many 
years,  with  quite  a  few  wives  of 
members  attending. 

The  mid-winter  meeting,  cus¬ 
tomarily  held  in  Atlanta,  was 
transferred  to  Birmingham  so 
members  might  inspect  the 
newsprint  plant. 

Other  officers  attending  were 
Lisle  Baker,  Jr.,  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  ( Ky. )  Courier  -  Journal, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  im¬ 
mediate  past  president,  and 
Ralph  Nicholson,  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Item,  treasurer. 

Directors  who  attended  were: 
M.  M.  Donosky,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News;  Charles  P.  Manship,  Jr., 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times 
and  Advocate;  Charles  T.  Cof¬ 
fin,  Miama  (Fla.)  News;  Carl  A. 
Jones,  Jr.,  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 
Press-Chronicle;  Carl  C.  Coun¬ 
cil,  Durham  ( N.  C. )  Herald;  J. 
M.  Blalock,  Columbia  ( S.  C.) 
State;  Ned  Shepler,  Lawton 
( Okla. )  Constitution;  A.  H. 
Chapman,  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger-Enquirer;  Carter  Glass, 
Jr.,  Lynchburg  (Va. )  Advance; 
Roy  McDonald,  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  News-Free  Press;  K.  A. 
Engel,  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Democrat;  and  T.  M.  Hederman, 
Jr.,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion- 
Ledger. 
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The  main  building  of  the  Coosa  River  Newsprint  Co.  plant  at  Coosa 
Pines,  Ala.,  is  inspected  by  members  of  the  SNPA  board  of  directors 
during  their  mid-Winter  meeting.  The  plant  is  expected  to  go  into 
production  early  next  year  with  an  annual  capacity  of  100,000  tons. 


Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  right,  president  of  SNPA,  receives  con¬ 
gratulations  after  getting  Chamber  of  Commerce  key  to  the  City 
of  Birmingham.  Left  to  right — Ralph  Nicholson.  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item;  Lisle  Baker.  Ir..  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times; 
Walter  C.  Johnson.  Chattanooga.  Tenn-.  SNPA  secretary-manager, 
and  Mrs.  Hobby,  executive  vicepresident  oi  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 


Directors  of  SNPA  at  mid-Winter  meeting  in  Birmingham:  Left  to 
right — Carter  Glass,  Jr-.  Lynchburg  (Va.)  Advance;  K.  A.  Engel. 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat;  J.  M.  Blalock,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State, 
and  Ned  Shepler.  Lawton  (Okla.)  Constitution. 


$10,000  to  College 

Ottawa — P.  D.  Ross,  91,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ottawa  Journal 
and  one  of  McGill  University’s 
(Montreal)  three  oldest  living 
graduates,  has  given  the  uni¬ 
versity  $10,000. 


Nelson  Elected 

Minneapolis — Bruce  J.  Nelson 
of  the  Eau  Claire  ( Wis. )  Leader- 
Telegram  was  elected  president 
of  the  Northwest  Daily  Press 
Association  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  here  last  week. 
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Lute  Pease,  Nearly  80, 
Pens  Vigorous  Cartoon 


By  Shirley  M.  Friedman 

NEWARK,  N.  J. — Every  after¬ 
noon,  a  little,  squatly-built 
elderly  man  with  ruddy  skin 
and  youthfully  bright  brown 
eyes,  heads  for  the  editorial 
writing  section  of  the  Newark 
News. 

Under  his  white  shirt-sleeved 
arm,  he  clutches  a  rough  draw¬ 
ing  seemingly  as  large  as  he. 
Invariably,  the  sketch  reflects 
with  pungent  treatment  and 
facile  line  his  paper’s  reaction 
to  events  boiling  in  the  political 
cauldron. 

This  deceptively  plain-looking 
gentleman  is  close-to-80-years 
old  Lute  Pease,  nationally- 
known  cartoonist  whose  work 
for  34  years  has  been  repro¬ 
duced  in  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  from  coast-to-coast. 

But  few  of  those  who  admire 
his  work  with  pencil  and  brush 
— often  compared  to  the  best  in 
Punch — are  aware  of  Pease’s  ex¬ 
traordinary  background  that 
springboarded  him  into  carica¬ 
turing  the  world's  great. 

A  Medley  of  Adventure 

He  eagerly  recalls  a  series 
of  amazingly  vivid  memories 
that  meander  blithely  over 
America  and  back  through  his 
Trader  Horn-like  years  before 
heeding  the  call  of  art. 

It  was  a  medley  of  ranching, 
canvassing,  small-business  trials, 
land-locating  efforts — “I  tried  to 
get  in  on  the  'Oklahoma  Strip’ 
months  before  the  rush” — 
freighting  with  oxen  on  the 
White  Pass  in  '98,  five  years  of 
Alaska  mining,  wood-chopping, 
running  a  Nome  bunkhouse  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  ’Spoilers,’ 
and  being  first  resident  U.S. 
Commissioner  in  northwestern 
Alaska.  To  say  nothing  of  be¬ 
ing  the  intimate  of  the  great 
and  the  near-great  the  "ountry 
over. 

As  a  cub  reporter-sketch  ar¬ 
tist  ( before  the  days  of  the  half¬ 
tone)  on  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian,  Nevada-born  Pease  got  the 
famous  five-minute  interview 
with  Mark  Twain  which  that 
renowned  humorist  praised  as 
“the  most  accurate  and  best 
ever  written  of  me.” 

Mr.  Pease  tells  of  that  inci¬ 
dent: 

“You  recall  his  world  trip 
that  started  in  ’96,  when  he 
tossed  that  giay  plume  of  his 
to  the  winds  of  his  popularity 
and  set  forth  to  pay  the  debts 
of  his  publisher  and  rehabilitate 
his  own  fortunes. 

“The  suave,  polished  old  Ma¬ 
jor  Pond  was  Clemens’s  lecture 
impresario.  As  everywhere  else, 
he  crowded  a  Portland  house. 

"Next  morning  I  got  to  his 
hotel  just  as  he  and  the  Major 
were  departing  for  Seattle. 

“  ‘Get  right  in  with  us,’ 
drawled  Mr.  Clemens  kindly. 
'We'll  have  several  minutes  be¬ 
fore  they  run  these  bus  horses 


to  death  getting  to  the  station.' 

“I  asked  if  he  were  going  to 
write  ‘Forty  Years  After.’ 

“He  chuckled,  ‘You  mean 
“Forty  Years  After  Innocents 
Abroad?”  'No,  I'm  slower  and 
grown  even  lazier  and  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  write  an  easy-going  book. 
No  guidebook,  just  anything  that 
happens  to  interest  me.  I’ll  in¬ 
spect  the  Equator  and  wind  up 
a  few  sections  to  make  a  ball  of 
yarning.’  ” 

■‘You'll  remember,”  Pease  re¬ 
minded  us,  "he  afterward  called 
the  book,  ‘Following  the  Equa¬ 
tor.’ 

“Well,  I  got  Twain  to  talking 
about  Tom  Sawyer  while  I  tried 
to  sketch  him. 

“  ‘I  didn’t  create  Tom  or 
Huck,’  said  he,  ‘any  more  than 
you  are  creating  Mark  Twain 
with  your  pencil.  I  knew  them 
and  I  drew  them  from  life.  You 
could  make  me  up  from  mem¬ 
ory,  but  you  prefer  the  life 
model,  because  you  can  make  a 
surer,  truer  line,  can  depict  the 
character  without  the  haziness 
that  comes  from  feeling  ’round 
by  guesswork.’ 

“He  had  started  a  striking 
figure  of  speech  when  he  had  to 
jump  aboard  the  train.  Now,  I 
wanted  to  get  that  figure  in  my 
interview.  So  I  finished  it  for 
him,  thinking  he’d  probably 
never  see  the  ‘Oregonian’  for 
months,  if  at  all.  Imagine  my 
consternation  when  I  opened  a 
telegram  from  Victoria  a  couple 
of  days  later;  ‘Good  enough. 
You  said  it  better  than  I  could 
have  said  it  myself!’ 

“I  thought  this  was  sarcasm. 
Then  next  day  I  happily  got  a 
letter  from  Major  Pond,  en¬ 
closing  a  snapshot  he  had  made 
of  Clemens  being  interviewed 
and  telling  me  how  pleased  the 
author  had  been.  I  often  think 
upon  the  kindness  of  that  famous 
man  taking  trouble  about  an  ob¬ 
scure  cub  reporter.” 

But  the  cub  became  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Monthly  editor  whose 
magazine  paid  Jack  London 
$7,000  for  his  “Martin  Eden” — 
after  it  had  been  turned  down 
by  later-to-eat-crow  Eastern 
editors.  Pease  recalls  London 
remarking: 

“When  you  bought  that  novel, 


Pease's  view  of  racetrack  legis¬ 
lation. 


and  paid  cash  for  it,  I  nearly 
faint^.  I  couldn't  believe  it  of 
a  West  Coast  magazine.  I  once 
had  a  fight  with  one  of  them 
trying  to  collect  the  five  dollars 
they  had  promised  for  one  of 
my  first  things.  I  got  rough 
in  their  office  and  they  threw 
me  downstairs.” 

Sketching  and  Roving 

Lute  can  show  you,  too,  a 
letter  from  London  saying. 
"Funny  about  ‘The  House  of 
Pride.’  I  wonder  if  some  of 
the  disinclination  for  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  I  didn't  kill  any¬ 
body  in  it.  You  know  my  re¬ 
puted  formula  for  a  short  story 
is  to  start  with  three  characters 
and  to  kill  four  before  the  end. 
Of  course  I  could  have  had 
them  drown  themselves  in  the 
surf,  or  murder  each  other;  or 
fall  on  each  other’s  necks  in 
brotherly  love.  The  only 
trouble  is,  life  so  seldom  works 
out  that  way.” 

Nor  did  life  work  out  that 
way  for  Lute.  For  amidst  all 
his  adventurous  living,  the  love 
of  art  haunted  him.  Always  he 
kept  up  sketching  scenes  visited 
in  his  rovings  . 

"When  I  built  my  log  cabin  on 
the  Yukon,  I  peeled  the  bark  off 
the  walls  and  used  the  surface 
for  pencil  sketches  of  occasional 
trappers  or  mushers.  ”  His  ad¬ 
ventures  there  in  the  gold  rush 
days  are  vividly  described  and 
illustrated  by  him  in  his  recent 
book,  “Sourdough  Bread. 

“But  how  did  I  get  into  news¬ 
paper  work?  Well,  I  had  a  job 
as  salesman  with  a  California 
grocery  concern.  I  hated  it. 
Lord,  how  I  wanted  a  job  I  en¬ 
joyed!” 

He  got  it — “all  because  a  re¬ 
jected  lover  killed  the  girl  and 
committed  suicide.” 

Walking  down  a  street  in 
Portland,  Pease  witnessed  the 
tragedy,  made  sketches  and 
landed  a  job  on  the  Oregonian. 
Later  he  spent  six  years  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pacific  Monthly,  dur¬ 
ing  which  its  circulation  jumped 
from  40,000  to  over  100.000, 
when  it  was  sold  to  the  Sunset 
in  1912. 

From  there,  he  came  East  with 
his  artist-wife,  Nell  Christmas 
McMullin,  frequently  exhibiting 
their  paintings.  The  National 
Academy  of  Art  hung  his  por¬ 
trait  of  Henry  Rankin  Poore — 
“I’ve  never  dared  try  ’em 
since.”  Pease  sheepishly  admits. 

In  1940,  he  demonstrated  po¬ 
litical  cartooning  in  the  main 
gallery  of  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair.  In  that  year.  Paramount 
News  animated  his  cartoon  on 
conscription  as  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  cartoons  of  the  year. 

Portrait  of  Tex  Rickard 

Landing  in  the  East  from  his 
Pacific  Monthly  stint.  Pease 
started  a  cartoon  syndicate.  But 
the  Newark  News’  then  man¬ 
aging  editor,  John  W.  Maynard, 
taken  with  his  work,  offered 
him  the  plum  of  staff  cartoonist. 
One  of  his  early  contributions 
to  the  paper  was  the  now- 
famous  portrait  of  Tex  Rickard 
standing  at  a  bar  in  Nome, 
Alaska,  with  a  wood-burner  in 
the  background.  Lute  drew  it 
from  memory,  just  as  others  he 
had  drawn  of  Rex  Beach,  Sir 
Henry  M.  Stanley  of  Dr.  Living¬ 
ston  fame  and  countless  such 


Lute  Pease 


personalities. 

"It’s  34  years  ago  since  I've 
come  to  the  News,”  Pease  smiles 
contentedly.  “And  I  want  you 
to  know  I’ve  never  had  to  draw 
a  cartoon  contrary  to  my  own 
convictions — except  once— and  I 
think  that’s  a  remarkably  happy 
record.” 

That  one  exception  was  rather 
amusing.  The  late  Wallace  M, 
Scudder,  founder  and  publisher 
of  the  News,  was  a  kindly  man 
with  a  keen  sense  of  justice  and 
a  soundness  of  judgment  that 
kept  him  master  of  his  own  emo¬ 
tions  and  guarded  against  an 
exercise  of  prejudice.  He  great¬ 
ly  resented  Teddy  Roosevelt's 
biting  criticisms  of  Wood^ 
Wilson  early  in  the  World  War 
although  the  News  had  sup¬ 
ported  Teddy  during  his  own 
regime. 

“One  day  Mr.  Scudder  said, 
‘Lute,  I  wonder  if  you  can  work 
out  a  cartoon  on  Roosevelt  ex¬ 
pressing  what  I  feel  about  his 
attitude,’  proceeding  to  give  a 
complete  description  of  his  feel¬ 
ings. 

“Well.  Teddy  to  me,  as  to 
most  Westerners,  was  something 
of  a  demi-god,  and  I  instinc¬ 
tively  knew  such  a  cartoon 
would  be  a  mistake.  Why 
couldn’t  I  manage  to  prove  it? 

I  did,  by  simply  drawing  a  sav¬ 
age,  bitter  cartoon  exactly  in 
line  with  the  publisher’s  blue¬ 
print.  He  was  delighted. 

“Sitting  back  in  his  chair,  the 
drawing  in  his  hands,  he 
chuckled,  ‘Just  what  I  wanted 
Lute,  but  I’ll  hold  it  here  on  my 
desk  a  few  days  till  the  right 
time  comes  to  use  it.’  The  right 
time  never  came.” 
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Under  10,000  Group 
On  ANPA  Program 

Members  from  papers  with 
less  than  10,000  circulation  will 
have  their  own  session  at  this 
year’s  convention  of  the  Amer 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
socidtion 

President  David  W.  Howe  said 
the  Under-10,000  group  wiU 
meet  in  open  session  on  Tu^ 
day.  simultaneously  with  the 
traditional  “Small  Paper^’ 
sion,  which  will  now  be  fw 
members  from  the  10,000-50,000 
circulation  class.  ,  ,  , 

The  ANPA  meet  is  schedule 
April  26-28  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

National  Editorial  AssociatiM 
has  scheduled  a  spring 
April  22-24,  in  New  York  OV 
with  a  program  devoted  to  ^ 
fairs  concerning  publishers  ■ 
small  dailies  and  weeklies. 
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CARTOONISTS  TAKE  WORLD.  NATIONAL  AND  LOCAL  EVENTS  IN  STRIDE 
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Trial  by  Newspaper’ 
Studied  for  Scientists 
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NINE  New  York  City  dailies 
showed  wide  variations  in 
their  treatment  of  the  same  news 
story,  according  to  a  study  made 
by  Columbia  University  Bureau 
of  Applied  Social  Research. 

Thij  finding  is  based  on  a 
quantitative  content  analysis,  re¬ 
ported  in  February  Scientific 
American  as  a  “Trial  By  News¬ 
paper,”  otherwise  described  as 
an  account  of  the  ordeal  of 
Edward  U.  Condon,  or  a  case 
study  of  the  press.” 

The  articles  began  March  1, 
1948  when  Dr.  Edward  U.  Con¬ 
don,  director  of  the  National  Bu- 
mu  of  Standards,  was  named 
one  of  the  weakest  links  in  our 
atomic  security”  by  a  sub- 
.’ommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
oiittee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
:ti(s.  It  was  also  hinted  that 
Dr.  Condon  associated  with 
.’’eged  Soviet  espionage 
agents.” 

In  the  subsequently  develop- 
og  story.  Dr.  Condon  was 
.’leared  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  on  July  15  by 
ie  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
hut  the  House  Committee  con- 
■Inued  to  denounce  Condon. 

"The  first  general  finding  is 
•hat  in  the  New  York  press 
uken  as  a  whole  there  was  a 
preponderance  of  statements 
■jvorable  to  Dr.  Condon,”  says 
j^ontent  analysis  repoii.  “Of 
3309  statements,  745  or  19% 
we  unsympathetic  to  Condon, 
ud  971  or  25%  were  sympa- 
■hetic.” 

306  Articles  Studied 
But  these  proportions  are  not 
™”3idered  “particularly  mean- 
^  ij  '^^cause  few  persons 
*ould  consistently  have  read 
“jjane  papers  and  been  ex- 
I^sed  to  this  comprehensive 
'hwrage.” 

The  analysts  found  4,589  state- 
^ats  in  306  articles  printed  be- 
^een  March  1  and  Oct.  31.  Of 

BBB  statements  were  found 
^  be  neutral.  The  balance  of 


statements  were  in  four  cate¬ 

gories:  favorable  or  unfavor¬ 
able  to  Condon,  and  favorable 
or  unfavorable  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  attack  upon  him. 

Summing  up  resulted  in  the 
following  range  of  differences  in 
statements  about  Condon  in  the 
Manhattan  press: 

Pro  Con 

Times  65  35 

Herald  Tribune  64  36 

Star  63  37 

Post  57  43 

World-Telegram  50  50 

News  49  51 

Mirror  47  53 

Sun  43  57 

Journal- American  18  82 

“Because  the  Journal-Amer- 
ican  published  relatively  little 
on  the  Condon  case,  the  findings 
for  this  paper  may  be  less  mean¬ 
ingful  than  for  the  others,”  the 
analysts  said. 

The  table  was  to  be  further 
interpreted,  the  analysts  implied, 
in  that  the  first  four  papers  ac¬ 
counted  for  nearly  two-thirds  of 
total  space  given  the  story,  but 
the  other  five  papers  have  about 
three  to  one  in  circulation. 

Politics 

Of  all  statements  printed  about 
the  case,  the  Manhattan  dailies 
devoted  44%  to  Condon.  15'’?  to 
the  struggle  between  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Congress  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Administration  over  re¬ 
lease  of  an  FBI  letter,  which 
had  been  basis  for  the  original 
charges  brought  against  Con¬ 
don.  and  41%  to  neutral  descrip¬ 
tive  background. 

At  the  height  of  the  fight  over 
the  FBI  letter  the  first  four  pa¬ 
pers  fell  from  17-10  to  only  12- 
10  for  Condon,  while  in  the 
other  five  unfavorable  state¬ 
ments  increased  from  a  13-10  to 
a  23-10  ratio. 

When  Condon  was  cleared  by 
the  AEC,  the  favorable  press 
rose  to  14  to  10,  and  the  unfavor¬ 
able  press  declined  to  11  to  10. 
However,  when  in  September 


the  House  Committee  promised 
“new  shocking  revelations,”  the 
New  York  anti  press  rose  to  26 
to  10. 

The  analysts  cite  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  revival  of  old  statements 
and  old  background  as  a  means 
of  determining  whether  or  not 
their  writings  have  bias  in  any 
direction.  The  analysis  shows, 
for  example,  that  of  statements 
favorable  to  Condon  66%  was 
new  material  and  34%  was  old, 
and  of  statements  derogatory 
43%  was  new  material  while 
57%  was  a  revival  of  old  ma¬ 
terial. 

Choice  oi  Background  Data 

The  study  set  up  this  tabula¬ 
tion  on  statements  directly  nam¬ 
ing  Condon: 

Pro  Con 

New  Statements  416  301 

All  Statements  631  695 

The  analysts  arbitrarily  fixed 
two  days  as  the  limit  in  which 
an  occurrence  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  new.  Anything  older 
than  that  would  be  “old.” 

An  interesting  part  of  the 
study  concerned  itself  with  the 
width  of  sources  that  newspapers 
quoted.  The  Times,  Tribune, 
Star  and  Post  got  “21%  of  their 
pro  -  Condon  statements,”  says 
the  article,  from  scientists  and 
scientific  societies,  “while  in  the 
other  five  papers  only  4%  of 
the  statements  favoring  Condon 
came  from  these  sources.  In¬ 
deed.  it  appears  that  those  five 
dailies  all  but  ignored  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  meetings,  letters  and 
statements  in  defense  of  Condon 
by  reputable  scientists  and  insti¬ 
tutions.” 

In  summary,  the  report  said 
of  New  York  newspapers: 

“Some  presented  a  picture  pre¬ 
dominantly  favorable  to  Dr. 
Condon,  some  predominantly  un¬ 
favorable.  As  reported  in  all 
the  papers,  the  charges  against 
Dr.  Condon  were  vague.  The 
width  of  the  support  of  Dr.  Con¬ 
don  received  substantial  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  Times,  Tribune,  Star 
and  Post  but  very  little  attention 
in  the  other  five  papers. 

“The  background  material  re¬ 
vived  for  use  in  the  running 
news  stories  had  the  effect  of 
building  up  the  case  against  Dr. 


Condon  but  did  not  build  up  his 
defense  to  anywhere  near  the 
same  degree.  All  the  papers  re¬ 
ported  the  (House)  Committee’s 
promise  to  give  Dr.  Condon  a 
hearing  far  more  often  than  they 
reported  its  failure  to  do  so.” 

'How  It  Was  Said' 

The  “how  it  was  said”  factor 
played  a  prominent  role  in  the 
analysis.  'The  report  pointed  out 
that  a  newspaper  “obviously  ex¬ 
ercises  more  selective  judgment” 
in  handling  background  than  it 
can  with  respect  to  new  ma¬ 
terial. 

“If,  for  example,”  said  the 
analysts,  “the  Committee  an¬ 
nounced  it  intended  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  Condon  case,  the 
'news’  was  pretty  well  restricted 
to  that  fact,  but  in  injecting 
background  into  the  report  a 
paper  could  choose  from  among 
a  number  of  statements,  such  as 
that  Dr.  Condon  had  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  associating  with  spies, 
that  he  had  been  cleared  by  the 
Loyalty  Board,  and  so  on.  .  .  ■ 

“The  fact  remains  that  the 
porting  techniques  employed  by 
the  papers  served  to  inflate  the 
case  against  Dr.  Condon  far  be¬ 
yond  its  native  size.” 

Statements  were  taken  from 
the  articles  on  the  basis  of  im¬ 
plication.  For  example,  the  sen¬ 
tence.  “The-  martyred  Dr.  Con¬ 
don  will  be  called  to  testify, 
was  considered  two  statements. 
“He  will  testify,”  is  one;  “He  is 
a  martyr.”  the  other.  The  first 
is  neutral,  the  second  favorable. 

The  scientists  requesting  the 
study  were  Harrison  Brown  and 
Harold  C.  Urey  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Institute  for  Nuclear 
Research:  Philip  M.  Morse,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  ’Troh- 
nology:  George  B.  Pegram.  dean 
of  Columbia  Graduate  Faculties, 
Charles  Lauristen.  California  m- 
stitute  of  Technology,  and  John 
C  Warner,  Carnegie  Institute. 

“The  scientists,”  said  a  news 
release  by  Scientific  American, 
“would  minimize  the  publicizing 
of  Congressional  investigations 
by  ‘sensational  media  of  m^s 
communication,’  and  would  bar 
radio,  television,  and  still  ana 
motion  picture  photographers 
from  the  hearing  room.” 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


National  BBB  Issues 
New  Ad  Copy  Guide 


A  NEW  RULE  BOOK  on  adver-  light  this  week.  One  is  in  the 
tising  copy,  which  promises  to  form  of  a  two-page  ad  by  the 
be  especially  useful  to  newspa-  Holmes  store  in  the  New  Orleans 
pers,  is  being  prepared  by  the  Item,  the  front  -  and  -  backward 
National  Better  Business  Bureau  plate  showing  through  a  benday 
for  publication  March  1.  heart  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 

Its  value  to  local  media  stems  sheet,  reading;  “When  you  think 
from  the  fact  that  most  ad  copy  of  Valentine  gifts,  think  of 
abuses  arise  in  the  retail  field  Holmes.” 

and  also  that  the  Better  Business  The  other  appeared  in  the 
Bureaus,  which  concentrate  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News, 
much  of  their  activity  on  retail  a  two-column  by  four-inch  ad 
practices,  have  brought  to  this  by  a  music  store,  with  only  a 
new  work  much  study  and  ex-  heavy  black  square  border  en- 
perience.  closing  the  white  space  on  the 

Terminology  Covered  see-through  side. 

While  most  newspapers  exer-  .  Speaking  of  ^derprints,  la- 
cise  censorship  over  ad  copy,  entrants  in  this  venture  are 

ranging  from  casual  to  pretty  Houma  (La. )  Terrebonne 

tough,  many  of  them  are  not  P/ess  with  two  such  a^  since 
aware  of  the  intricacies  of  Fed-  Year  s  placed  by  Haydel  s 

eral  Trade  Commission  rules  or  New  Or- 

of  the  opportunities  for  viola-  Times  -  Pacayune,  which 

tions  of  ethics  in  certain  product  2  color  underprint  ad  on 

helds.  same  page  with  another  full 

In  furs,  for  instance,  as  only  once, 

one  example,  retailers  use  per-  .  advertiser  was  the  same 

haps  a  dozen  names  for  rabbit  U*  j  ^  instances  the  Capitol 
skins,  another  dozen  for  imita-  Stores,  which  printed  their 

tion  minks,  seals,  etc.  Similar  oame  in  large  green  block  letters 
conditions  exist  in  the  leather-  over  a  page  of  grocery  items, 
goods  industry,  where  a  widely  ■ 

varied  terminology  for  imita- 

tions  has  permitted  the  more  un-  ^  eDSler-UnicagO 
scrupulous  practitioners  to  pass  Uses  Co-OD  Ads 
off  a  synthetic  as  the  genuine  ^ 

article.  Chicago— A  year-round  basic 

Allan  Backman,  who  has  been  cooperative  advertising  plan  has 
handling  the  book’s  preparation  been  developed  and  expanded 
for  NBBB,  has  spent  nine  to  assist  Webster-Chicago  dis- 
months  on  the  300,000-word  tributors  in  local  advertising 
project,  which  replaces  the  Bu-  programs  by  their  dealers,  ac- 
reau’s  “guide  to  National  Ad-  cording  to  S.  T.  Seaman,  adver- 
vertising,”  published  10  years  tising  manager  for  the  manu- 
ago.  facturer  wire  recorders,  record- 

As  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  changers  and  phonographs. 
previous  book  ( the  new  one  is  The  plan  is  unusual  in  that  “tes  promotion  and  mer- 

called  “Do’s  and  Don’ts  in  Ad-  an  ad  budget  is  assigned  to  each  chandising  methods  that  help  to 
vertising  copy”),  the  Bureau’s  of  territories.  Each  terri-  make  a  hard,  forceful  sale  with 
intent  is  to  help  national  ad-  tory’s  budget  is  based  on  proj-  the  co^umer.  "rhis  means  more 
vertisers  and  their  agencies  as  ected  sales.  The  newspaper  ad-  value  for  ea^advertising  dollar 
well  as  retail  advertisers  and  vertising  will  be  placed  at  local  spent,  an  important  factor  in  to- 
media.  It  is  our  belief,  how-  rates.  Seaman  said.  Mats  of  days  operations  of  rising  c^ts 
ever,  that  it  will  have  its  great-  complete  ads  will  be  supplied  in  and  a  growing  buyers  market, 
est  value  for  the  latter  two  400,  300,  200,  and  100-line  sizes.  Have  Own  Technique 

groups,  which  do  not  have  the  _  _  _  "  _  The  Kastor  agency  has  long 

legal  advice  often  available  to  N.  E.  Papers  IsSUe  been  known  for  its  prowess  in 

the  others.  the  packaged  goods  field,  but  the 

The  new  Bureau  guide  will  Oiuay  OI  Deer  men  directing  the  agency  today  xeel 

carry  definitions  of  more  than  Boston,  Mass. — Among  malt  and  “making”  the  ads  for  their  t^o  oth 
5,000  terms  commonly  (and  un-  beverage  manufacturers,  Hamp-  clients  represent  a  new  school  planning  b 
commonly)  used  in  ad  copy,  den  Brewing  Corp.,  producer  of  of  advertising  -  sales  -  promotion-  vicepreside 
covering  such  fields  as  food,  Hampden  Ale,  was  the  largest  merchandising  technique.  They  Walter  The 
drugs  and  cosmetics,  jewelry,  user  of  space  in  45  New  England  are  comparatively  young  men,  jjjg  jn  ar 
textiles,  beverages,  and  various  daily  newspapers  in  1948,  ac-  yet  experienced,  each  in  his  own  Ashley  Bell 
services.  cording  to  a  study  by  the  New  particular  field.  Two  years  ago  copy  chie) 

Provision  is  being  made  to  England  Newspapers  Advertis-  a  four-man  team  took  over  top  sterling  Ge 
keep  the  reference  up  to  date  by  ing  Bureau.  management  of  the  Kastor  Black 

issuance  of  monthly  supplements  The  56-page  booklet,  entitled,  agency.  and  Pedlai 

to  or  replacements  for  mate-  “Beer,  Ale  &  Wine  Newspaper  Marvin  Harms,  vicepresident  ^3^ 
rial  already  in  the  book.  The  Advertising  Linage  in  New  Eng-  and  general  manager,  has  had  Kastors 
loose-leaf  binding  will  facilitate  land  Newspapers  for  1948”  is  a  20  years’  experience  in  the  gro-  ™ 
additions  or  substitutions.  tabulation  of  the  newspaper  eery  field,  including  nine  years  .  worKing 

Price  of  the  book  will  be  $30,  linage  used  by  51  local,  regional  as  advertising  manager  for  Pabst  princ 

which  approximately  covers  the  and  national  brands.  Brewing  Company.  He  was  for- 

cost,  according  to  the  Bureau,  a  A  total  of  4,022,442  lines  of  merly  with  Young  &  Rubicam  I 

non-profit  organization.  advertising,  accounting  for  an  and  Blackett-Sample-Hummert.  Procter  &  j 

expenditure  of  $608,666  was  He  summed  up  the  agency’s  nianager  01 
See-Throuqh  used  by  beer  and  ale  advertis-  evaluation  of  newspaper  adver- 

REVERSE-PLATE  see-through  ers  in  the  45  newspapers  studied,  tising  as  follows:  uick  ±i^e, 

ads  (E  &  P,  Feb.  5,  p.  14)  are  Hampden  led  with  444,393  lines  “Every  advertiser  has  his  own  ^ 
becoming  almost  as  popular  as  in  34  newspapers.  Ballantine  individual  problem.  We  take  waiter  is.ni 
underprints.  Two  more  came  to  was  second  with  363.576  lines,  into  consideration  all  media  and  (Contn 
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Kastor  "plans"  board,  representing  top  management  oi  Ch 
agency,  goes  into  a  huddle  on  copy;  Left  to  right — Ashley  B 
copy  chief;  Marvin  Harms,  general  manager;  Herman  Kastor, 
chandising  expert,  and  John  Urice,  vicepresident. 


^lie 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


petite  appeal  for  food  products. 

Associated  with  Harms  is  Her¬ 
man  Kastor,  vicepresident  and 


hicago 
Belbin 
r.  met- 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

Evening  and  Sunday 
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Newspapers  to  Get 
More  Auto  Ads  in  '49 


By  George  W.  Parker 

DETROIT — This  is  the  Year  of 

the  Big  Competition  in  the 
automobile  industry,  judging 
from  all  current  signs.  Vir¬ 
tually  everyone  in  the  industry 
expects  the  buyer's  market  to 
be  well-established  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  With  that  in 
mind,  the  auto  makers  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  place  more  emphasis  on 
newspaper  advertising. 

The  aim  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole  appears  to  be  for  a  lO'r 
Increase  in  production,  bringing 
It  past  the  6,000,000  unit  mark, 
or  a  gain  of  better  than  500,000 
units  over  1948  production. 

$20  Per  Unit  Ad 

In  that  the  motor  industry 
bases  its  advertising  on  units 
turned  out,  this  would  reflect  at 
least  a  10''r  increase  in  auto  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1949.  Auto  makers 
spend  anywhere  from  $10  to  $40 
per  unit  advertising  passenger 
cars,  trucks  and  other  vehicles. 
Because  the  major  part  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  in  the  so-called 
“cheaper"  cars,  the  average — 
by  conservative  estimate  —  is 
around  $20  a  unit.  This  would 
indicate  an  increase  of  better 
than  $10,000,000  in  auto  adver¬ 
tising  for  this  year. 

As  they  go  into  the  first  real 
competitive  year  since  the  war, 
the  auto  makers  are  clamming 
up  again  on  their  operations. 
They  give  out  only  very  guard¬ 
ed  statements  about  any  of  their 
plans  —  including  advertising. 
But  here  and  there  you  pick  up 
information  which  gives  at  least 
a  general  idea  of  a  satisfying 
trend  back  to  the  newspapers. 

Chevrolet  Division  of  Gleneral 
Motors  led  the  field  again  in 
1948,  with  1,092,714  vehicles — 
and  is  definitely  out  to  hold  its 
position  over  Ford.  T.  H.  Keat¬ 
ing.  sales  manager  for  Chevrolet 
division,  revealed  that  Chevrolet 
planned  to  spend  an  all-time  rec¬ 
ord  number  of  dollars  promot¬ 
ing  the  new  cars  and  trucks. 
He  declined  to  give  figures,  but 
as  the  previous  top  budget  is 
understood  to  have  been  around 
$18,000,000,  the  pattern  of  10% 
increase  would  make  advertis¬ 
ing  output  close  to  $20,000,000, 
Most  of  the  increased  appropria¬ 
tion  has  been  tagged  for  news¬ 
papers,  it  is  understood. 

■The  Ford  Motor  Co. — the  next 
in  line  as  a  volume  producer — 
has  also  decided  with  its  dealers 
to  place  more  emphasis  on  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers.  Ford 
produced  549,065  passenger  cars 
and  301,791  trucks  last  year.  Its 
total  United  States  production 
was  1,153,071  units,  including 
the  above  and  154,702  Mercurys, 
43,688  Lincolns,  103,462  tractors 
and  363  motor  coaches. 

The  company,  in  discussing  its 
advertising  program  for  1949. 
would  say  only  that  it  would 
be  about  the  same  as  in  1948. 
It  revealed  last  year  that  it  was 
spending  around  $10,000,000  to 
promote  the  new  Fords.  Main¬ 
taining  that  same  dollar  rate 
and  adding  in  the  budget  for  its 


higher  priced  cars,  the  company 
would  reach  a  figure  pretty  near 
that  being  spent  by  Chevrolet. 

New  Theme  lor  Ford 

The  Ford  theme  for  the  year 
is  the  “Feel  in  the  Ford.”  The 
company  is  getting  away  from 
its  long-time  policy  of  plugging 
•‘a  cheaper  car” — which  the 
Ford  no  longer  is — and  is  stres¬ 
sing  riding  qualities  and  beauti¬ 
ful  appointments  and  lines. 

From  Chrysler  Corp.  very 
little  information  on  future 
plans  trickles  out.  But  there 
again  advertising  is  based  on  the 
number  of  units  turned  out,  with 
dealers  cooperating  in  building  i 
up  the  advertising  kitty  on  the 
basis  of  so  much  for  each  car  or  | 
truck  they  sell. 

Dodge  Division  of  Chrysler 
Corp.,  said:  “Plans  for  announc¬ 
ing  the  new  Dodge  are  the  most 
comprehensive  this  Chrysler  di¬ 
vision  has  ever  used  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  car  to  the  public. 

“They  include  black  and 
white  advertisements  in  more 
than  3,000  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  the  use  of  outdoor 
po.sters  in  2.800  different  mar¬ 
kets,  color  advertisements  in  17 
national  magazines  and  in  six 
Sunday  supplements  carried  by 
85  newspapers,  plus  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  over  310  radio 
stations  both  preceding  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  actual  announcement 
period.” 

The  announcement  date  is 
Feb.  25. 

The  DeSoto  Division  said: 
“There  are  a  lot  of  new  things 
to  tell  the  public  about  and  it 
is  logical  that  it  will  take  a  lot ' 
of  space  to  tell  it.” 

Plymouth  Division  naturally 
will  be  seeking  to  keep  up  the 
pace  with  Chevrolet  and  Ford. 

Packard  to  Newspapers 

One  of  the  biggest  switches  to 
newspapers  will  be  made  by  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  Packard 
has  set  as  its  goal  in  1949  some 
30%  more  production  than  in 
1948.  It  expects  to  increase  its 
ad  budget  about  27%.  But  it 
also  said  its  newspaper  space 
would  be  increased  50%  this 
year. 

Nash  Motors,  through  Adver¬ 
tising  Director  N.  F.  Lawler, 
said  the  1949  campaign  would 
be  the  largest  in  company  his¬ 
tory.  I 

“The  schedule  is  twice  the  size 
of  any  previous  one,”  he  said. 
“It  will  include  more  than  1,000 
papers  across  the  country,  plus 
a  heavy  schedule  in  national 
magazines  and  continuation  of 
the  billboard  series  on  more 
than  7,000  boards.” 

Hudson  Plan  Expanded 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.  has  not  * 
announced  definite  plans,  but  it 
has  always  devoted  the  bulk  of 
its  budget  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  baby  of  the  industry, 
Kaiser-Frazer,  despite  recent  re¬ 
ductions  in  production,  is  main¬ 
taining  an  aggressive  newspa¬ 


per  and  general  advertising 
campaign. 

Because  its  local  advertising 
program  in  newspapers  won 
such  a  wide  response  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co. 
has  substantially  expanded  the 

Srogram  in  February,  N.  K.  Van 
erzee,  Hudson  sales  manager, 
said. 

This  program  features  the  lo¬ 
cal  delivered  price  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  and  also  gives  an  indication 
of  the  local  delivery  situation. 
Carried  in  2,500  newspapers 
with  a  combined  circulation  of 
34,000,000,  it  is  part  of  Hudson’s 
Local  Area  Advertising  Pro¬ 
gram. 

The  ads  are  appearing  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the 
United  States  in  which  there 
are  Hudson  dealers.  Seven  ads 
a  month  are  scheduled  in  all 
major  markets. 

National  advertising  of  Ford 
Tractors  and  Dearborn  farm 


equipment  by  Dearborn  Motors 
Corp.  will  be  increased  20'' 
over  that  in  1948  in  dollar  voi 
ume.  Total  expenditures  for 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
will  run  in  excess  of  $2,000,000 
said  J.  F.  Pedder,  advertiiini 
and  sales  promotion  marui^ 
Basic  advertising  in  newspapers' 
radio  and  billboards  will  profit 
from  the  increase. 

■ 

Cartoon  Ads  Score 

Consolidated  Cigar  Corp  s 
cartoon  campaign  for  Harvester 
Cigars  will  run  in  79  newspa¬ 
pers  during  1949.  Based  wholly 
on  editorial  techniques,  tht 
“Long  Suffering  Male”  cartoon 
series  has  been  tested  repeat 
edly  in  several  markets,  and 
has  scored  all-time  highs  for 
readership  of  tobacco  product 
ads  in  the  Continuing  Study  d 
Newspaper  Reading  Erwin. 
Wasey,  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is  the  agency 


Keep  Worcester 
Thriving  as  a 
Food  Market 


The  1500  retail  grocers  in  the  Worcester 
Market  have  their  hands  full  to  satisfy  the  food 
needs  of  the  552,900  people  they  serve.  Rank¬ 
ing  27th  in  population  out  of  138  Metropolitan 
Markets,  Worcester's  Food  Sales  are  23rd  with 
a  whopping  $159,687,000  annually. *  And 
that's  only  half  the  story.  Among  the  nation's 
69  cities  in  the  100,000-250,000  population 
group,  the  city  of  Worcester  ranks  3rd  in  Food 
Sales  by  spending  $73,132,000.  f 

Sales  consciaus  advertisers  command  these 
lively  appetites  by  consistent  advertising  in  the 
newspapers  that  blanket  the  area,  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram-Gazette.  Daily  circulation  in 
excess  of  140,000.  Sunday  over  100,000. 

Sources: 

*Copr.  1948,  SaUs  MonagBmBnt  Suryty  of  Buying  Pow*r; 

fvrfhor  roproduefion  net  liconsod. 

^Salos  Managomont  Novombor  10,  1948. 
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George  F Booth  PixCtiihff,- 
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Reprcftcntfd  nationally  by  Dan  A.  Carroll, 
110  E.  42nd  St.,  NYC  I7j  The  John  E. 
Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11. 
Member:  Bureau  of  Advertising  ANPA, 
Metropolitan  Group,  American  Newspaper 
Advertising  Network,  Inc. 


In  1948  advertisers  invested  in  33,085,982  lines  of  advertising  in  The  Star 
(Evening  and  Sunday).  This  made  The  Star  first  in  the  Washington  market, 
with  41%  more  lines  than  the  second  Washington  paper. 

(Source  of  data:  Media  Records  Inc.) 

National  advertisers  who  follow  this  lead  take  an  important  step 
towards  the  manufacture  of  customers  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 


THE  EVENING  STAR  BROADCASTING  COMPANY  OWNS  AND  OPERATES  STATIONS  WMAL.  WMAL-FM.  AND  WMAL-TV 
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When  Prices  Slumped,  He  Had  the  Ansv^c 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. 

>t.  Cleveland  13,  0 


Local  Ads  Get 
High  Scores 
In  Study  125 


One  member  oi  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
has  been  lined  $10,000  and 
another  $5,000  for  "ratting," 
the  February  issue  of  the 
Typographical  Journal  reports. 
Both  have  been  expelled  from 
the  union  for  cause.  In  a  third 
ratting  (working  in  a  non¬ 
union  shop)  case,  a  man  was 
fined  $500  and  expelled 


NBA  Service  Expert 
on  Business,  Labor 
National  Affairs 
and  Economics 


ership  of  department  store  ad-  ®  front-page  story  about  a  local 
vertising  was  above  average,  boy,  confessed  slayer  of  three 
scoring  43%  and  86%.  n^en.  writing  his  impr^sions  of 

Men’s  readership  of  comics,  Bible  while  awaiting  the 

financial  news  and  radio  news  execution.  A  three- 

or  programs  was  above  average;  column  picture  illustrating  the 
while  women’s  scores  for  comics  story  also  commanded  the  high- 
and  financial  news  were  above  ?®t  attention  of  any  photograph 
the  corresponding  all-study  me-  the  newspaper — stopping  86% 
dians.  of  the  men,  88%  of  the  women. 

The  issue  was  a  52-page  Wed-  The  back  page  of  the  paper 
nesday  evening  paper  in  four  contained  the  story  attracting 
sections.  Both  the  first  and  the  the  highest  attention  among 
fourth  sections  attracted  99%  of  women.  It  told  about  a  10-year 
men  and  women  alike.  Eighty-  once  a  cripple,  who  had 

nine  percent  of  the  men  and  become  a  dancing  star.  It  was 
96%  of  the  women  read  one  or  read  by  77%  of  the  women, 
more  items  in  the  second  sec-  Three  stories  in  the  sports  sec¬ 
tion;  while  93%  of  the  men  and  tion  succeeded  in  stopping  25% 
96%  of  the  women  read  some-  or  more  of  the  men. 
thing  in  the  third  section.  The  top  item  at  35%,  was  a 

„  1  baseball  story  from  Minneapo- 

National  Ads  ^^^rts  of  a 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  Denver  nine  manager  to  obtain 
of  the  study,  an  ad  in  the  Jew-  new  members  for  his  team, 
elry  and  Silverware  classifica-  David  Lawrence’s  syndicated 
tion  has  been  measured.  It  was  column  on  the  editorial  page 
a  905-line  Elgin  watch  ad  which  vvas  tops  among  men  with  a 
scor^;  Men.  4%  and  Women,  9%,.  score  of  26%,.  Strong  competi- 
Highest  scoring  national  ad  tjon  for  male  attention  was 
for  men  readers  was  an  845-line  given  by  the  columns  of  Drew 
Packard  automobile  display.  It  Pearson  and  Barnet  Nover,  each 
attract^  26%,  of  the  men.  Its  of  whom  attracted  24%,. 
womens  score  of  11_%  gave  it  Top  syndicated  columnist 
third  place  on  their  list  of  high-  among  women  was  Hal  Boyle, 


"Old  School"  Reporter 
With  the  Right  Answers 

S.  Burton  Heath  has  a  reputation  for  thorou 
digging,  and  for  coming  up  with  the  ri( 
answers  at  the  right  time.  For  instance: 


"The  Boom  Is  Over, 

But  There'll  Be  No  Bust" 

That  was  Heath’s  report  after  a  painstalf 
survey  of  the  nation’s  economic  picture. 

His  four  NEA  News  Page  dispatches  gave  real 
the  answers  on  prices,  wages,  jobs,  housing,  i 
cars,  layoffs,  shutdowns.  Accurately  timed, 
exclusive  series  played  the  front  pages  of  ^ 
client  new'spapers  alongside  news  of  price  slui 
and  the  stock  market  dip. 


A  "Big  Nome"  Writer 
You  Con  Exploit 

Heath’s  dispatches  are 


exploitable  circulation 
builders,  and  readers  like  the  way  he  writes. 

In  recent  months  NEA’s  versatile  reporter  has 
delivered  clear,  factual  dispatches  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  the  Atom,  the  UN,  inflation,  housing, 

Editors  call  Heath’s 


politics  and  Big  Labor, 
famed  Income  Tax  Primer  “the  most  simplified 
yet  complete  job”  in  the  field. 


$5,610,000 

WEEKLY 


300.000  New  York 
Sun  fomilict  spend 
a  weekly  average  of 
$5,610,000  in  retail 
stores  for  apparel  and 
home  furnishings.  This 
is  $430,000  or  8.3%  more 
each  week  than  is  spent  by 
300.000  average  New  York 
market  families. 


Richt  now,  Heath  is  on  a  tour  of 
midwest  industrial  centers — dlg- 
gingr  out  some  answers  on  business 
and  labor.  Watch  for  his  excln- 
sive  new  series  on  the  NEA  News 
Pace — a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
bic  BASIC  service  from 


I 


What  these  man-made  gems  mean  to  you 


Synthetic  star  sapphires  like  this  one.  which  onlv  the 
finest  of  nature’s  stones  can  equal,  are  now  made  by  man. 

Yes,  Union  Carbide  — which  since  1912  has  made  syn¬ 
thetic  crystals  for  precision  instruments  and  other  indus¬ 
trial  uses— today  produces  the  loveliest  of  synthetic  star 
sapphires  and  rubies  for  personal  wear. 

But  far  more  important  to  all  of  us  are  the  research  and 
technical  skills  .  .  .  the  work  with  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  with  vacuums  and  tremendous  pressures  .  . .  that  lie 
behind  these  superb  jewels.  The  research  and  skills  that 
produce  today’s  better  materials  , . .  used  hy  industry  in 
turning  out  numberless  products. 

The  same  research  that  brings  these  man-made  stars 
within  our  reach  . . .  brings  us.  too,  man-made  leather  and 
rubber.  It  also  gives  us  today’s  better  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  It  helps  us  resist  disease.  It  improves  our  heating 


and  lighting.  It’s  a  part  of  our  swifter,  safer  transportation 
systems  . . .  our  communications  . . .  our  progress  in  con¬ 
struction. 

The  people  of  Union  Carbide  work  with  a  vast  range  of 
Alloys,  Chemicals.  Carbons,  Gases,  and  Plastics.  They  are 
constantly  perfecting  new  processes . . .  and  producing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  materials  . .  .  for  the  use  of  science  and  industry 
to  benefit  mankind. 

FREE:  I  ofi  are  inviled  to  send  for  the  netv  Ulus- 
trated  fnioklet^*^ i*rodurt$  and  /Vocesses,”  which 
shows  how  science  and  industry  use  L  CC^s 
Alioys^  CJiemicals^  (  '.arbons^  (rases  and  l^lastics. 

Union  Carbide 

CARBOJir  CORRORATIOir 

NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


30  EAST  42  ND  STREET 


- - Trade-marked  Products  of  Divisions  and  Units  include - 

Linde  Oxygen  •  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene  .  Pyrofax  Gas  •  Bakemte,  Krene,  Vinvon,  and  Vinyeite  Plastics 
National  Carhons  •  EveREADY  Flashlights  and  Batteries  •  AcHESON  Electrodes 
Prestone  and  Trek  Anti-Freezes  •  Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals  •  Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  •  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys 


China  Scribe's 
Life  Is  a  Bowl 
Of  Extremes 

By  Arthur  M.  Goul, 

United  Pres*  Stall  Correspa.idont 

Nanking  —  Covering  China's 
civil  war  means  anything  from 
leaping  through  a  traincar  win¬ 
dow  at  gunpoint  to  carrying  in 
dirty  ditch  water  for  shaving. 

It  means  eating  anything  from 
old  United  States  Army  K  ra¬ 
tions  to  elaborate  16-course  din¬ 
ners  provided  by  some  of  the 
nation's  officialdom.  And  it  can 
mean  pounding  a  portable  type¬ 
writer  at  the  roadside  while  the 
oxcart  wherein  you’re  traveling 
is  inched  through  the  mire  by  a 
straining  water  buffalo. 

Frequently  the  news  told  in 
dispatches  is  pounded  out  by 
the  flickering  light  of  candles  or 
kerosene  lamps,  when  the  city’s 
power  shuts  down,  as  it  does 
each  night. 

The  window-leaping  experi¬ 
ence  occurred  not  long  ago  when 
a  United  Press  correspondent 
was  catching  a  train  for  Nan¬ 
king  in  Shanghai’s  North  Sta¬ 
tion.  The  train  backed  in.  A 
redcap  ran  interference  for  the 
correspondent  through  the  mob 
rushing  toward  the  steps  of  the 
cars.  The  reporter  made  it  in¬ 
side  only  to  meet  a  stiff  lipped 
steel-helmeted  special  army  po¬ 
lice  with  his  rifle  at  the  ready. 

The  redcap  jabbered  some¬ 
thing  at  the  guard  who  jabbered 
right  back.  The  redcap  opened 
the  window  and  leaped  to  the 
platform,  motioning  the  corre¬ 
spondent  to  do  likewise.  With 
the  rifle  right  behind  him,  the 
reporter  needed  no  urging. 

The  redcap  led  the  way  to  an¬ 
other  car.  He  jabbered  some¬ 
thing  the  reporter  didn’t  catch. 
But  when  a  bevy  of  fur-coated, 
bejeweled,  laughing  Chinese 
beauties  were  escorted  by  sev¬ 
eral  highly-decorated  army  of¬ 
ficers  to  the  car  he  had  left  so 
unceremoniously,  the  reporter 
understood — it  was  a  special  car. 

At  least  one  other  passenger 
on  that  trip  was  unhappier  than 
the  reporter.  He  thought  he 
could  hitch-hike  unnoticed.  But 
he  got  caught  and  was  im¬ 
prisoned  for  the  entire  journey 
in  the  men’s  room.  TTiis,  on 
Chinese  trains  is  not  luxurious. 

Regular  press  conferences, 
such  as  are  held  by  top  United 
States  officials,  seldom  take 
place  in  China.  The  higher  the 
personage  the  closer  he  se¬ 
questers  himself  behind  a 
guarded,  brick-walled  com¬ 
pound.  Much  of  the  news  from 
China  thus  must  come  from  per¬ 
sons  close  to  the  official — per¬ 
sons  who  refuse  to  permit  the 
use  of  their  names  and  thus 
must  be  called  “authoritative 
sources.” 

■ 

Free  Press  Unit  Backed 

The  United  States  introduced 
at  Lake  Success  this  week  a  res¬ 
olution  to  keep  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Subcommission  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  and  of  the 
Press  alive  until  the  end  of  1952. 
The  proposal  was  sent  to  the  So¬ 
cial  Committee  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council. 


Congressmen 
Approve  Oath 

Hammond,  Ind. — James  S.  De- 
Laurier,  publisher  of  the  Times, 
has  received  telegrams  of  con¬ 
gratulation.  approving  his  re 
quest  that  members  of  his  news 
staff  sign  non-communist  affi  j 
davits.  Guild  members  refused. 

Telegrams  have  been  receiveu 
from  several  Congressmen,  edi¬ 
tors  and  leaders  of  service  or¬ 
ganizations  including  the  nation 
al  commander  of  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

Revere  Copper  Ads 
Invite  Employe  Views 

Thousand-line  advertisements  I 
in  plant  city  newspapers  de¬ 
signed  to  make  their  employes 
more  articulate  about  what  they 
want,  if  anything,  in  the  way 
of  revised  labor  laws  appeared 
Feb.  8  and  9  over  the  signature 
of  C.  Donald  Dallas,  board  chair¬ 
man  of  Revere  Copper  and 
Brass  Inc. 

The  ad,  placed  by  Revere’s 
agency,,  St.  Georges  &  Keyes. 
Inc.,  asked  the  10,000  employes  ! 
and  the  readers  of  newspapers  j 
in  the  plant  cities  their  opinions  I 
on  proposed  revisions  of  labor  j 
laws.  Fifteen  questions  on  labor  I 
policy  were  listed,  to  be  checked  ' 
“yes”  or  “no”.  , 

The  reader  was  advised  to 
tear  out  the  ad.  sign  it,  and  mail  I 
the  marked  copy  to  his  senator  ! 

The  idea  for  the  one-day  cam-  i 
paign  stemmed  from  a  similar  | 
ad  published  two  weeks  ago  by 
General  Electric  Co. 

The  Revere  ad  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Chicago 
Herald- American.  Detroit  News. 
Detroit  Times,  Baltimore  Sun. 
Baltimore  News-Post,  Rome 
(N.  Y.)  Sentinel,  and  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times. 


Now  ready  is  Report  No.  1 
of  the  Houston  Chronicle’s 
continuing  consumer  panel 
study  of  the  brand  prefer¬ 
ences  in  the  Houston  Market 

The  panel  covers  31  com¬ 
modities  included  in  the 
following  classifications; 

it  Foods 

it  Household  Cleansers 
it  Alcoholic  Beverages 
it  Automobiles 
it  Radios 


Canadian  Admen 
Form  Association 

Toronto  —  Eastern  Canadian 
newspapers  have  formed  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man-  ! 
agers’  Association  of  Eastern 
Canada,  with  Thomas  H.  John¬ 
stone,  ad  manager  of  the  Ottawa 
Journal,  as  president. 

Other  officers  are:  Martin  Liv¬ 
ingstone,  Halifax  Chronicle-Her¬ 
ald,  flrst  vicepresident;  Charles 
St.  Arnaud,  Three  Rivers  Le 
Nouvelliste,  second  vicepresi-  j 
dent;  W.  J.  Garner,  Peterbor- 1 
ough  Examiner,  secretary-treas- 1 
urer;  and  directors.  J.  C.  Ander¬ 
son,  Kitchener  Record;  St.  Clair 
McCabe.  Galt  Reporter;  Bruce  I 
Campbell.  Montreal  Star;  L.  P. 
Vezina,  Quebec  L’Action  Catho- 
lique;  and  J.  R.  Bates,  St.  Cath  j 
erines  Standard. 

■ 

Scholarship  Judges 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  Judges  in 
the  New  'York  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  Scholarship  Contest,  in  | 
which  seven  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  aided  by  weekly  ' 
newspapers  in  getting  a  col¬ 
lege  education,  will  be  Owen 
D.  Young,  industrialist;  Henry 
R.  Luce,  editor  of  Time,  Life 
and  Fortune;  and  Bruce  Barton,  | 
chairman  of  Batten.  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborne  agency.  I 


This  Study 
Conducted  by 

ALFRED  POLITZ 
RESEARCH,  INC. 

.  .  .  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  highly  re¬ 
spected  research  organi¬ 
zations  in  America,  and 
winner  of  the  1946  and 
1947  top  awards  of  the 
American  Marketing  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  "Leadership  in 
Science  and  Marketing." 


it  Refrigeration 

If  you  are  concerned  with  sell¬ 
ing  Houstonians  commodities  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  above  classifica¬ 
tions,  you'll  want  your  copy  of 
this  report.  Just  contact  any 
Branham  Company  office,  or  the 
National  Advertising  Department 
of  the  Chronicle. 

it  it  it 

...  In  addition  to  the  brand 
preferences  revealed  by  the 
panel,  the  study  has  devel- 
oped  also  a  complete  break¬ 
down  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  families  that  make  up  the 
Houston  market. 


The  Houston  Chronicle 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

R.  w.  McCarthy  m.  j.  oiuons  the  rranham  company 
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More  for  Your  Money  With  This 


When  you  follow  the  dominant 
morning  Times-Picayune  with  the 
productive  evening  States,  you 
reach  TWO  ready-to-buy  au¬ 
diences  with  ONE  low-cost  cover¬ 
age!  It  actually  costs  you  less 
money  per  reader  to  advertise  in 
the  morning-evening  combination 
Times  -  Picayune  New  Orleans 
States  than  in  any  other  combina¬ 
tion  of  media  in  New  Orleans,  the 
South's  Greatest  Market. 


N.  O.  Families 
181,100 


Combined  City  Daily 
181,282 


Sunday  City 
152,330 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION 
M  &  E  260,743  Sunday  272.  693 


Milline  Rate 
as  low  as 


1.82  Sun. 


Pact  on  Fishing 
Is  Credited  to 
Daily's  Crusade 

Providence,  R.  I. — A  campaign 
carried  on  more  than  two  years 
by  the  Providence  Journal  has 
been  given  a  large  share  of  the 
credit  for  the  Northwest  At¬ 
lantic  Fisheries  Convention  re¬ 
cently  signed  in  Washington  by 
representatives  of  10  nations. 

Just  after  the  treaty  had  been 
signed  following  a  two-week 
conference.  Dr.  W.  M.  Chapman, 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
and  a  special  aide  for  fish  and 
wildlife  to  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Willard  L.  Thorp,  said: 
“The  Journal  should  be  as  proud 
as  anyone  of  this  work." 

The  treaty,  the  broadest  inter¬ 
national  conservation  agreement 
In  history,  brings  together  Can¬ 
ada,  Denmark,  Iceland.  Italy, 
France.  Norway,  Portugal. 
Spain,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States.  It  sets  up 
the  machinery  by  which  the 
nations  will  cooperate  to  do 
awav  with  over-fishing  of  the 
Northwest  Atlantic— one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  resources. 

The  Journal  opened  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  a  conservation  treaty 
in  Januarv.  1947.  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  series  of  nine  ar¬ 
ticles  by  Reporter  Leonard  O. 
Warner.  The  articles  were  in¬ 
spired  by  the  thinking  of  the 
Journal's  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Delmar  A.  Milne,  who  felt 
that  the  fishing  grounds  off  the 
New  England  coast  were  in  seri¬ 
ous  danger  of  being  deoleted. 

Travelling  ud  and  down  the 
East  Coast.  Warner  found  that 
scientists  as  well  as  the  men 
actively  engaged  in  the  fishing 
industry  largely  were  in  agree¬ 
ment  that  unless  the  over-fishing 
was  stopped,  serious  economic 
consequences  would  develop. 

After  publication  of  the  first 
series  of  articles.  Rep.  Aime  J. 
Forand  ID..  R.  I.)  had  them  in¬ 
serted  into  the  Contjressional 
Record.  A  few  days  later,  two 
Senators.  Theodore  Francis 
Green  (D..  R.  I.)  and  Leverett 
Saltonstall  fR..  Mass.)  intro¬ 
duced  a  $2.1.000  aporopriation 
earmarked  for  work  on  the 
treaty.  The  State  Deoartment 
set  up  a  .snecial  staff  for  work 
on  preparation  of  the  treaty  in 
the  summer  of  1947  and  in  1948 
the  snecial  appropriation  was 
renewed. 

The  Journal  followed  every 
development  closely,  giving 
most  of  the  stories  front-page 
play  and  sunoorting  them  with 
editorials.  Many  of  the  stories 
were  carried  by  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance. 

■ 

Legal  Ad  Rate  Raised 
By  Education  Board 

Los  Ancei.es  —  Following  the 
example  of  the  city  and  county 
governments,  the  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Education  has  boosted 
legal  advertising  rates  by  ap¬ 
proximately  25%.  The  new  rate 
ranges  from  88  cents  per  legal 
square  for  papers  of  less  than 
5,000  circulation  to  $1.74  per 
square  for  those  of  35,000  and 
up.  The  maximum  is  thus  at 
a  rate  of  $2  32  per  column  inch. 


LIVESTCXTK  wanted  by  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  the  Plant  City 
(Fla.)  Courier: 

“Want  to  buy  small  horse. 
Must  be  gentle  and  able  to  work. 
Also  do  auto  repairing.” 

■ 

SAYS  a  headline  in  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Daily  Times: 

"Get  Rich  Quick  Man 
Leaves  $125  Behind." 

■ 

CLASSIFIED  in  the  Atlanta 

(Ga.)  Constitution  under 
“Rooms  with  Board:  “vacancy 
for  gentlemen,  both  single  and 
double.  Also  lady  to  share  room. 
References  exchanged.” 

■ 

HEADLINE  in  the  Pittsburgh 

Post-Gazette: 

“Antique  Lover 
Reaches  97.’’ 

■ 

He  Goes  Slumming 
To  Expose  Racket 

Chicago — John  L.  Bowen,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  doesn’t  like  to  see 
the  city’s  visitors  clipped  by  un¬ 
scrupulous  night  club  bartenders 
and  B-Girls. 

He  was  aroused  by  an  Okla¬ 
homan’s  report  to  police  that  a 
saloon  hostess  had  robbed  him 
of  $700  in  a  North  Side  sin  pot. 

“In  the  interest  of  living  jour¬ 
nalism.”  Bowen  wrote  in  the 
News.  “I  hit  out  about  11  o’clock 
last  night  in  the  very  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  our  visitor  had  come 
upon  his  misadventure.  I  am 
looking  for  the  answer  to,  ‘Why 
do  such  things  happen  to  our 
visitors?’  ” 

In  his  article.  Bowen  ex¬ 
plained  how  visitors  are  victim¬ 
ized  by  a  bar-room  racket. 

■ 

Maine  Paper  Marks 
120th  Anniversary 

Belfast,  Me.  —  The  Belfast 
Republican  Journal,  its  120  years 
of  operation  marred  only  by 
brief  suspension  when  its  ^itor 
was  jailed  for  opposing  the  draft 
during  the  Civil  War,  celebrated 
its  120th  anniversary  Feb.  6. 

Except  for  that  brief  suspen¬ 
sion.  the  Republican  Journal  has 
published  continuously  since 
Feb.  6.  1829.  The  Journal  was 
established  by  Cyrus  Rowe  and 
Robert  White,  Jr. 

■ 

H.  S.  T.  in  Mirror 

The  New  York  Mirror  an¬ 
nounced  editorially  last  week 
that  its  news  headlines  would 
now  refer  to  the  President  as 
H.S.T.  Even  the  periods  are  on 
probation,  it  said. 


Surplus  Strreotype 
Equipment  from  plant  of 

rourler-Jonmal  A  Time* 
of  Louisville.  Kj. 

One  e-ton  Kemp  Metal  Pot 
One  Junior  Autoplate 
One  Junior  Autoplate  Shaver 

Motors  A.C.  60  cycle 

The  Alton  Evening  Telegraph 

Alton,  Illinois 


Institutes  Set 
For  Classified 
Staffs  in  N.  Y. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Four  insti¬ 
tutes  on  Classified  Advertising 
in  which  the  personnel  of  69 
New  York  State  newspapers 
will  participate  are  scheduled 
in  February  and  March,  it  Is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Karl  H.  Thiesing, 
executive  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

An  attendance  of  200  em¬ 
ployes  of  classified  departments 
is  anticipated.  Mr.  Thiesing  said. 
The  institute  idea  was  proposed 
by  Anthony  J.  Powderly,  CAM 
of  the  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  and  was  adopted  by 
the  publishers’  association. 

The  schedule  follows:  Roches¬ 
ter,  Feb.  26-27;  Utica.  March 
5-6;  Albany,  March  12-13.  and 
Newburgh.  March  19-20.  News¬ 
papers  in  those  areas  have  been 
allocated  to  the  respective  in¬ 
stitutes.  They  will  pay  a  regis¬ 
tration  fee  of  $10  per  person. 

The  first  session  of  each  insti¬ 
tute.  Saturday,  from  3  to  7  p.m., 
will  be  devoted  to  four  formal 
talks  on  Classified  Advertising 
as  a  career,  as  a  community 
service,  as  a  newspaper  feature, 
and  on  selling.  The  Sunday 
session  will  be  given  over  to 
question!  and  answers. 

Working  with  Powderly  on 
the  panel  of  discussion  leaders 
are  Raymond  D.  Dykes,  West¬ 
chester  County  Publishers;  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Baaske,  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch  and  Press,  and  Edwin 
G.  'Warren,  Hempstead  Newsday. 
m 

Alaska  Railroad 
Urged  b’y  Publishers 

Seattle,  Wash. — C.  B.  Linde- 
man,  publisher  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  is  heading  a 
“Railroad  to  Alaska”  committee 
appointed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Included  on  the 
committee  are  William  K. 
Blethen,  publisher  of  the  Seattle 
Times;  Earl  Knight,  publisher 
of  the  Alaska  Weekly,  and  Capt. 
A.  E.  Lathrop  of  Fairbanks. 
Purpose  of  the  committee  is  to 
push  for  passage  a  bill  which  is 
now  before  Congress,  and  which 
would  provide  funds  for  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railroad  to  Alaska. 


Means 

BETTER  PICTURES  FIRST 
Associated  Press 


MAKE  A 
POINT 


TO  CHECK  OUR 

Circulation; 

FIRST  IN 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 


MORNING 

EVENING 


SUNDAY 
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89,372’ 
92,326’ 

Coverage: 

FIRST  IN 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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10-20%  .  6  Counliti' 

Retail  Sales 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 
FIRST  IN 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  RETAILS  SALES 

$111,197,000^ 

Be  sure  that  your  next  Kheduk 
for  the  Southeast  includes  Tkt 
State  and  The  Columbia  Record. 
Foremost  medio  in  one  of  Ike 
nation's  fastest  growing  morkels, 
this  forceful  combination  will  of- 
ford  you  an  excellent  merckondiS' 
ing  vehicle  for  your  products. 
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AS  YOU  KNOW,  misconceptions  like  these 
are  quoted  widely  and  are  accepted  as  fact .  .  . 
and  it  is  to  the  public’s  interest  that  the  true 
facts  about  canned  foods  be  brought  to  light. 


As  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for 
food  and  other  products,  we  believe  it  is  also 
important  to  us  that  these  truths  be  brought  to 
your  attention. 


the  Hell  Box 


Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday'* s  Type 


’’Fish  Can't  Live  out  of  Water" 

The  crawling  fish  of  Asia  can  live  for  a  week  out 
of  water.  In  fact,  it  will  instinctively  leave  a 
stream  that  is  going  dry  and  head  for  the  nearest 
water,  often  covering  a  mile  or  more  of  dry  land. 


‘‘Freezing  Spoils  Canned  Foods" 

Incorrect  I  Freezing  does  not  affect  the  whole¬ 
someness  of  canned  foods,  although  in  some  ca.ses 
it  may  cause  slight  changes  in  appearance  or 
consistency.  Many  delicious  desserts  which  are 
very  popular  are  made  by  freezing  canned  fiiods. 


“A  Camel  Hair  Brush  Is  Made  of  Camel's  Hair" 

It  never  saw  a  camel,  most  likely!  But  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  climbed  plenty  of  trees.  For  camel 
hair  brushes  are  made  of  squirrel’s  fur. 


“Canned  Foods  Contain  Preservatives" 

Wrong!  The  Food  and  Drug  Act  prohibits  the 
u.se  of  preservatives  in  canning,  and  the  canning 
proct^  makes  them  unnecessary.  The  spoilage 
organisms  are  destroyed  by  heat,  and  the  hermetic 
seal  prevents  contamination  from  the  outside. 


d  ^ydccountd 


"*  ATLANTA 
THE  JOURNAL 


Ad  Text  lor  Today  consti- 

A  MINIMUM  budget  of  $125,- 
000  is  planned  by  Thomas  Nel-  °  :_ 

son  &  Sons.  New  York  book  pub-  ^The  campaign  will  appear  m 

Usher,  for  promotion  of  its  Re-  ^  JPntrv®  Thin 

vM  Sfndard  Versloi,  ol  the  Xwh»ft  ^SwJalS 

A^ertising  will  appear  in  ^ew  York,  handles  the  account. 
Sunday  newspaper  b^k  sec-  „  ,  .  ..  n_ 

tioas,  religious  magazines,  trade  “abst-elt  nomotion 
publications,  and  on  radio  and  CHICAGO — A  major  promotion 
television.  with  a  special  premium  offer, 

A  large  scale  publicity  cam-  backed  by  full-page  color  in 
paign  will  also  be  conducted.  Sunday  newspaper  supplements 
The  proposed  plan  for  promo-  2nd  women’s  magazines,  plus 
tion  of  the  complete  Bible  fol-  some  radio  support,  is  being 
lows  the  pattern  of  a  campaign  launched  for  Pabst-ett  cheddar 
for  ttie  Revised  New  Testament,  cheese. 

which  sold  more  than  1,000,000  The  campaign  marks  also  the 
copies.  launching  of  national  distribu- 

Wdrtheim  Advertising  Associ-  tion  of  the  product  in  a  two- 
ates  have  been  appointed  to  han-  pound  •'economy”  loaf.  The 
die  the  campaign  premium,  an  aluminum  silent 

:  butler,  is  featured  in  full-page 


^^Covers  Dixie 
Like  the  Dew** 


•ATLANTA,  capital  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  is  the  commercial, 
industrial,  and  financial 
center  of  the  great  and  grow¬ 
ing  Southeast.  With  a  metro¬ 
politan  district  population 
of  565,000,  Allanta  ranks 
23th  among  cities  of  thelJ.S., 
12th  in  bank  clearings.  It's 
the  world's  third  communi¬ 
cation  center — 8th  Ameri¬ 
can  city  in  air  mail  volume, 
17th  in  postal  receipts. 

Atlanta's  1 , 500  factories 
produce  more  than  2,000 
different  commodities,  and 
more  than  3,200  nationally 
known  business  concerns 
have  branch  factories, 
warehouses  and  division 
offices  in  the  city. 

Serving  this  vast  market. 
The  Atlanta  Journal  reaches 
247,108  families  daily, 
302,075  Sunday.  With  a 
total  linage  of  24,387,803 
.  .  .  1948  marked  'The  Jour¬ 
nal's  38th  consecutive  year 
of  Atlanta  advertising 
leadership. 

Keeping  pace  with  the 
growth  of  Atlanta  and  Geor¬ 
gia  throughout  its  66  years. 
The  Journal  today  has  the 
coverage  and  equipment  to 
produce  better-than-ever 
results  for  advertisers. 


Lindner  Ice  Cream 
APPOINTMENT  of  Associated 
Advertising  Agency,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  as  advertising  counsel  has 
been  announced  by  Lindner  Co., 
ice  cream  manufacturer  in  that 
city.  Sam  Malcolm  Levy,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  agency,  said  an  en¬ 
larged  newspaper,  radio  and 
mail  order  campaign  would  be 
run  this  month,  featuring  a  con¬ 
test,  with  a  year’s  supply  of  ice 
cream  to  the  winner. 


THE 

ATLANTA  JOURNAL 
IS  PRINTED  ON 
GOSS  PRESSES 
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•  Here  are  the  new  presses  in  the  new  home  of 
The  Atlanta  Joumed — 16  Goss  Multi-Color  Head¬ 
liner  Units  with  six  color  decks  and  three  pairs  of 
Goss  Uni-Flow  Folders. 

This  1,000-ton  battery  of  presses  has  a  capacity 
of  107,000  copies  per  hour  and  is  producing 
finished  newspapers  at  an  average  of  43,000  per 
hour.  Superimposed  reversible  color  couples  pro¬ 
vide  for  maximum  flexibility  in  quahty  printing  of 
three  colors  cuid  black  at  high  speed. 

From  reel  room  to  mail  room  this  installation 
gives  "the  South's  largest  newspaper"  the  finest 
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equipment  for  the  best  of  service  to  readers 
and  advertisers.  Publishers  everywhere  are  in¬ 
vited  to  inspect  p>erformance  reports  on  these  and 
other  Goss  Headliners.  ' 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 


I53S  S.  Paulina  St..  Oikogo  t.  rfl. 
Ouplajt  Dlvkhu:  BaWla  Cr—k,  Mkk. 

Oats  Printing  Pr«$t  Co.,  IHL,  Prutton,  England 


Town  Applcmds 
Editor  s  Attack 
On  Censorship 

By  Frank  S.  Holowach 

City  Editor.  Titusville  Herald 

TrrusvnxK,  Pa.  —  Merely  be¬ 
cause  they  took  action  against 
“those  who  hand  out  news  that 
they  shouldn't,"  the  mayor  and 
members  of  city  council  were 
hurt  and  amazed  when  the  news¬ 
paper.  the  community  and  many 
organizations  condemned  their 
attempt  at  censorship  here  re¬ 
cently. 

One  council  member  went 
further  than  that  when  he  noted 
the  widespread  reaction  to  their 
resolution  that  “all  future  news 
releases  be  made  by  the  director 
(council  member  or  mayor)  of 
the  department  affected.” 

“We  were  damn  fools."  he 
said.  “I  didn't  realize  what  we 
had  done  until  I  read  the  paper 
the  next  morning." 

What  They  Did 

What  they  had  done  was  this: 

In  their  regular  council  meet¬ 
ing,  Mayor  C.  C.  Hampton  and 
Councilmen  J.  M.  Connell,  L.  H. 
Madden  and  J.  M.  Light,  with 
City  Solicitor  Rowland  B. 
Mahany  urging  them  on,  de¬ 
cided  the  time  had  come  to  stop 
the  publication  of  stories  about 
city  affairs  which  did  not  have 
the  personal  o.k.  of  a  council¬ 
man  or  the  mayor. 

The  city  solicitor,  who  is  also 
a  state  senator  at  Harrisburg, 
advised  that  a  plan  of  news  re¬ 
leases  be  set  up  for  city  offi¬ 
cials  to  be  guided  by.  This  plan 
would  make  each  department 
head  responsible  for  news  re¬ 
leases  concerning  his  particular 
department.  Such  a  system  Is 
In  effect  in  the  state  government 
In  Harrisburg,  he  said.  No 
member  of  a  legislative  commit¬ 
tee  releases  anything  for  print 
that  is  not  passed  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  that  committee. 

Article  in  Question 

What  irked  the  officials  was 
that  an  article  concerning  tax¬ 
payer's  criticism  of  a  water  rate 
increase  passed  by  council  had 
been  printed  in  the  Titusville 
Herald.  The  story  was  semi- 
humorous  and  concerned  the 
complaints  the  city  treasurer 
was  receiving  when  household¬ 
ers  came  in  to  pay  their  bills. 

TTie  city  treasurer  was  not 
authorized  to  release  the  story, 
even  if  he  is  an  elected  official, 
the  mayor  said.  The  solicitor 
asked,  "Why  didn’t  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  come  down  when  the  ordi¬ 
nance  was  passed,  if  they  wanted 
to  complain?" 

Furthemtore,  because  two  fig¬ 
ures  were  transposed  in  an  item 
concerning  the  cost  of  snow  re¬ 
moval.  making  the  cost  appear 
to  be  more  than  it  actually  was, 
the  mayor  thought  the  Herald 
should  submit  proofs  of  stories 
about  council  proceedings  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  publication  to  make 
“sure  no  mistakes  are  made.” 

Not  Criticizing  the  Paper 

After  the  resolution  was 
passed,  the  mayor  told  the  Her¬ 
ald  reporter  present  that  “we’re 
not  criticizing  the  newspaper, 


There  Oughta  Be  a 
Law — 

Madison,  Wis. — The  question 
of  "Freedom  of  the  Press"  has 
not  been  roised  as  yet  in  the 
matter  of  a  rule  proposed  by 
Vernon  Thomson,  Republican 
Ooorleader  in  the  Wisconsin 
assembly.  It  would  ban  read¬ 
ing  of  newspapers  by  as¬ 
semblymen  while  the  house  is 
in  session,  and  would  put 
reading  on  their  own  time. 
The  measure,  aimed  at  keep¬ 
ing  the  lawmakers*  minds  on 
their  work,  was  introduced  "to 
increase  the  dignity  of  the 
body." 

merely  the  ones  that  hand  out 
news  that  they  .shouldn’t.” 

The  next  day  the  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Herald,  E.  T. 
Stevenson,  published  an  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  "The  Mayor,  The 
City  Council  and  The  Herald" 
that  provoked  more  comment 
and  congratulations  than  any 
previous  editorial  he  had  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  more  than  50  years 
in  the  newspaper  business. 

The  telephones  kept  ringing 
for  a  week  afterward  with  con¬ 
gratulations  for  his  stand  in 
which  he  said: 

"It  is  logical  to  assume  that 
official  avenues  of  information 
will  be  closed  to  the  Herald  and 
if  and  when  that  happens,  the 
people  will  be  told  about  it  in 
words  they  will  be  able  to 
understand. 

“The  Herald  will  continue  its 
efforts  to  give  the  people  all  the 
news  it  is  able  to  obtain  con¬ 
cerning  city  affairs  and  it  will 
be  prepared  with  the  same  re¬ 
gard  for  accuracy  this  paper 
has  shown  as  long  as  we  have 
known  anything  about  it.” 

Ihe  next  day  at  church  so 
many  people  shook  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son’s  hand  that  “you  would  have 
thought  I  was  the  minister.” 

To  date,  council  has  said 
nothing  more  regarding  its  reso¬ 
lution  to  have  only  “certified” 
news  published.  The  Herald  is 
taking  its  news  where  it  finds  it 
and  is  publishing  it  without  ask¬ 
ing  council  members  or  the 
mayor  whether  it  may  do  so  or 
not  ' 


THE 

SUN 


Readers  Back 
Seltzer,  Offer 
To  Pay  Fines 

Cleveland,  O.— Readers  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  last  week  sent 
in  cash  and  checks  in  excess  of 
$1,000  to  pay  the  fines  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  levied  against 
Editor  Louis  B.  Seltzer  and  three 
staff  members.  (E&P,  Feb.  12, 
page  73.) 

The  money  began  coming  by 
mail  into  the  Press  editorial  of¬ 
fices  the  day  after  the  fines  were 
levied  by  Judge  Samuel  H.  Sil- 
bert  on  Seltzer,  City  Editor 
Louis  Clifford,  Courts  Reporter 
Leonard  Hammer  and  Makeup 
Editor  Richard  Campbell. 

With  the  money  came  a  flood 
of  letters  commending  the  editor 
and  the  newspaper  for  the 
“fake"  divorce  story  which  “ex¬ 
posed  the  slipshod  methods 
of  an  overburdened  divorce 
court.” 

In  a  special  box  in  the  column 
of  letters  to  the  editor.  Seltzer 
told  all  who  contributed  to  pay 
the  newspapermen’s  fines  that 
their  money  would  be  returned 
and  advised  they  send  it  to  one 


of  three  civic  agencies  inter 
in  improvement  of  the  aditd 
(ration  of  justice. 

A  prominent  industria 
called  Seltzer  and  said  he  wo 
be  glad  to  pay  the  $1,000  hi 
and  pleaded  for  the  opport, 
to  do  so.  His  offer  was  decll 

The  Press  published  a  col 
of  letters  from  readers  deno 
ing  the  court  action.  A  foot 
to  the  column  said,  “In 
forum  the  Press  likes  to  pub 
letters  both  for  and  against  ~in 
this  matter,  however,  relatively 
few  opposing  letters  have  bM 
received.  The  Press  has  in  pre¬ 
vious  issues  published  those.”  ’ 

The  ratio  of  reader  support  to 
the  paper  by  those  who  took 
the  trouble  to  write  was  better 
than  20  to  1  supporting. 

The  contempt  action  came 
after  Hammer,  “acting  in  the 
role  of  an  unscrupulous  attor¬ 
ney,"  filed  a  fake  divorce  case 
for  Campbell  against  his  wife 
and  had  a  fake  journal  ent^ 
granting  the  divorce  decree  in¬ 
serted  among  Judge  Silbert's 
papers  awaiting  signature.  'Ihe 
Judge  signed  it.  The  CampbelJs 
did  not  want  a  divorce  and  let 
their  names  be  used  only  for 
purposes  of  the  story.  The 
Campbells  later  were  given  a 
second  honeymoon  by  the  paper 
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Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Eixtor  and  Publiihtr  i 

"Western  New  York's  Great  Newspaper”  a 
KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives  ■ 
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presenting! 

— another  TOP  feature 


by  United/ 


United  Feature  Syndicate 


— through  amicable  arrangement  with  the 
"^5^'  LEDGER  SYNDICATE.  UNITED  FEATURES  has 

*A  assumed  syndication  of  ELIZABETH  WOOD- 

ward's  popular  teen-age  column. 

As  sub-deb  editor  of  LADIES’  HOME  JOURNAL  for 
16  years  and  through  her  newspaper  column,  Miss 
Woodward  has  earned  the  accolade  of  America’s  out¬ 
standing  authority  on  teen-age  problems. 

Teen-agers  (and  their  parents,  too)  look  to  her  for 
friendly  advice  and  counsel  on  such  universal  subjects 

•  “WHEN  SHOULD  DATING  BEGIN?” 

•  “HOW  ABOUT  GOING  STEADY?” 

•  “ARE  NICE  GIRLS  TOO  NICE?” 

•  “IS  NECKING  DANGEROUS?” 


Dear  Miss  Woodward**  format  is 
an  immediate  **appeal**  hit! 


For  release  six  times  a  week! 
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San  Diego  Journal  Team 
Uses  Socking  Technique 

By  Campbell  Watson 


SAN  DIEGO.  Calif.— Hefty  socks 

on  the  chin  for  every  matter 
opposed  to  the  public  interest 
la  the  continu¬ 
ing  schedule  of 
the  San  Diego 
Journal,  ex¬ 
plains  George 
Chaplin,  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

Presently  re¬ 
ceiving  the  sock¬ 
ing  attention  of 
the  Journal  is 
the  problem  of 
venereal  disease 
as  it  affects 
Navy  men  of 
the  surround-  Chaplin 
ing  shore  stations. 

In  another  copyrighted  series, 
shocking  conditions  of  over¬ 
crowding  in  California's  mental 
hospitals,  and  shortage  of  at¬ 
tendants  and  therapists,  were 
revealed  by  Reporter  Lionel 
Van  Deerlin  who  traveled  1,500 
miles  to  get  his  story.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Photographer 
Henry  Kierstead  and  State  As¬ 
semblywoman  Kathryn  T.  Nie- 
house  of  San  Diego,  chairman 
of  the  State  Assembly’s  Social 
Welfare  Committee  who  co¬ 
operated  in  the  investigation. 

As  a  result.  Van  Dearlin  has 
been  appointed  by  Governor 
Earl  Warren  to  outline  plans  for 
a  Mental  Hygiene  Conference  in 
Sacramento,  March  3-4. 

Within  a  year,  the  Journal 
has  investigated  quack  psycholo¬ 
gists  and  communism,  startled 
the  city  with  an  editorial  on 
“What’s  Wrong  With  San 
Diego?’’  and  sent  a  reporter  in 
the  uniform  of  a  Russian  mili¬ 
tary  officer  to  cover  Marine 
Corps  maneuvers. 

Confined  to  Local  Matters 

"It’s  sort  of  an  old-fashioned 
religion.  We  confine  our  cam¬ 
paigns  to  local  matters,  but  we 
aim  to  keep  on  socking,’’  ex¬ 
plained  Chaplin. 

The  socking  technique,  after 
the  fashion  designed  by  John  A. 
Kennedy,  publisher,  began  when 
Kennedy  bought  the  Journal 
from  Clinton  D.  McKinnon  late 
in  1947,  but  it  was  not  until 
last  May  that  he  obtained  Chap¬ 
lin  as  managing  editor  for  the 
thumping  procedure.  Previous¬ 
ly  he  had  revamped  his  staff  and 
obtained  Paul  W.  White,  former 
director  of  news  broadcasting 
for  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  as  associate  editor. 

Meanwhile,  Howard  L.  Cher- 
noff,  general  manager  of  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  activities,  had  begun  de¬ 
voting  a  good  portion  of  his  time 
to  the  new  acquisition.  Chemoff 
directed  the  news  “blasting” 
technique  which  marked  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  radio  stations  in  West 
Vir^nia.  His  attentions  were  im¬ 
portant,  for  when  a  Kennedy 
unit  goes  into  “Operation  Sock¬ 
ing,”  the  repercussions  are  heard 
throughout  all  departments. 

Kennedy  operations  are  based 
on  the  belief  that  “we  must 
stand  out  for  what  we  believe 


to  be  true,”  Chemoff  explained, 
"rhey  are  inspired  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  continued  drive  means 
an  eventual  break-through,  as 
learned  by  Kennedy  when  he  lit 
fires  of  congressional  investiga¬ 
tion  while  on  the  Washington 
beat. 

Business  Office  Backs  It  Up 

Despite  business  office  reper¬ 
cussions  of  the  sock  tactics, 
Chemoff  is  all  for  them.  The 
old-time  religion  system  of  news- 
papering  sparked  by  Chaplin 
causes  rough  times  for  the 
“front  office.”  It  also  provides 
the  real  worth  while  matters  in 
the  tough  business  of  publish¬ 
ing  a  modern  newspaper,  Cher- 
noff  told  E&P. 

“We  had  such  an  example  just 
recently,  and  it  made  all  the 
tough  going  worth  while,”  he 
advised.  The  story  was  that  of 
an  attempt  to  sell  advertising  to 
a  local  merchant,  and  of  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  hear  the  sales  talk.  A 
newspaper  was  sent  him,  but  he 
called  that  off  the  second  day  of 
delivery.  Chemoff  went  to  see 
the  merchant  personally.  He 
was  told  there  was  no  chance  of 
any  sale  of  anything. 

“I  don’t  like  your  policies.  I 
don’t  like  the  candidates  you  en¬ 
dorse  for  election.  I  don’t  like 
your  paper,”  was  in  substance 
the  merchant’s  reply  to  Cher- 
noff’s  plea  for  business. 

Chemoff  told  the  merchant  he 
was  sorry  but  the  paper  would 
continue  to  say  what  it  believed 
to  be  the  truth  on  all  matters 
it  judged  worthy  of  the  com¬ 
munity’s  attention.  The  Journal 
wanted  business,  but  it  would 
not  change  policies  or  shift  at¬ 
titudes  to  obtain  it. 

“Then  a  few  months  later 
came  the  thing  which  makes 
this  business  worth  while,” 
Chemoff  said.  “The  merchant 
called,  asked  that  an  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor  be  sent  to  him,  and 
told  our  representative: 

“  ‘I  still  don’t  like  your  poli¬ 
cies,  your  candidates,  or  your 
paper.  But  I  do  admire  your 
guts.’ 

“Since  then,  he  has  used  the 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Government  officials  are  making 
an  investigation  to  determine 
what  unscrupulous  practices  are 
being  engaged  in  to  bring  about 
the  unfortunate  drop  in  prices  we 
have  been  praying  for. 

•  •  • 

’There  is  a  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  just  who  fathered 
the  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  All 
we  can  hope  is  that  little  Bi  will 
CTow  up  to  be  worthy  of  all  his 
distinguished  parents. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Journal  on  an  equal  basis  with 
the  competing  paper.  The  other 
day  he  told  me  what  fine  results 
our  newspaper  advertising  is 
giving  him.” 

Pressure  Moves  Resisted 

Other  pressure  moves  and  ar¬ 
guments  have  been  resisted  by 
the  publisher  and  by  his  execu¬ 
tives,  Chemoff  said.  A  personal 
plea  was  made  to  Mr.  Kennedy 
when  the  Journal  advocated 
government  housing.  It  brought 
only  the  reply  that  the  Journal 
saw  this  as  the  best  answer  to 
the  community  needs.  Doctors 
cautiously  voiced  the  thought 
that  the  influence  of  their  group 
should  be  considered  when  the 
Journal  assailed  them  for  oust¬ 
ing  two  physicians  who  advo¬ 
cated  group  medical  plans. 

“We  did  not  lose  anything  by 
standing  firm.”  Chemoff  said. 
"Well,  one  real  estate  man  did 
pull  his  classified — for  a  day  or 
so.  And  one  person  did  cancel 
his  subscription  on  another 
matter.  Why  worry  about 
that?” 

So  the  Journal  continues  its 
Operation  Socking,  directed  by 
a  team  enlisted  by  a  reporter- 
trained  publisher  and  sparked 
by  Chaplin,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier~Post. 

■ 

Garden  Page  Added 

Augusta,  Ga.  —  For  the  first 
time  in  its  history  (since  1785) 
the  Augusta  Chronicle  has  a 
weekly  garden  page,  with  Flor¬ 
ence  Hill  as  editor.  The  page 
will  be  an  addition  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  society  section. 


Iowa  and  Mexico 
Exchange  Newsmen 

Des  Moines,  la.  —  ’The  Iowa 
Press  Association  is  sponsorint 
a  plan  to  promote  good  will 
tween  Iowa  residents  and  the 
people  of  Mexico. 

Under  the  plan,  an  Iowa  jour 
nalist  will  spend  three  months 
working  for  a  chain  of  Mexican 
newspapers,  and  in  return  a 
Mexican  journalist  will  spend 
the  same  period  in  this  state 
dividing  his  time  among  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Iowa  newspapers. 

State  Representative  Katheryn 
Metz,  editor  of  the  Lamoni 
Chronicle,  has  been  chosen  as 
the  Iowa  journalist.  She  wiU  go 
to  Mexico  City  after  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  legislature,  and  will 
work  on  Esto,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  chain  headed  by  Jos( 
Valseca. 

■  The  plan  calls  for  each  jour 
nalist  to  write  articles  compar 
ing  life  in  his  homeland  with 
that  of  the  country  visited. 

Members  of  IPA  who  have 
joined  in  the  move  so  far  are: 
Hamburg  Reporter,  Ogden  Re¬ 
porter,  Grinnell  Herald-Register, 
Mitchell  County  Press  and  Oiaje 
News,  Burlington  Hawk-Eye  Ga¬ 
zette,  Mason  City  Globe-Gazette 
and  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune. 


Location  Changed 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
Inc.,  newspaper  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives,  have  moved  their 
Chicago  office  from  the  Palm¬ 
olive  Building  to  new  larger 
quarters  in  the  Lincoln  Tower. 


FOR  QUICK  SHADING  ON  THE  ^ 
DRAWING  OR  DIRECTLY  ON  ^  ‘ 
THE  NEGATIVE 


CrafIint 

TOP-SHEET 


•  Engravers  find  Craftint  Top-Sheet 
a  quick,  easy  and  economical  way  to  get 
mechanical  shading. ..Craftint  Top-Sheetis 
a  transparent  overlay  film  with  opaque  pat¬ 
terns  for  producing  a  variety  of  screen  effects 
or  to  break  up  solid  masses. ..just  rub  off  screen 
with  stomp  or  orange  stick  where  pattern  is  not 
desired.  Available  in  60  patterns  in  black  and  white. 

for  pattern  charts  and  sample  kit. 

IHI  CRAFTINT  MANUFAaURING  CO. 


1231  EAST  I52»d  STREET 


CLEVELAND  10,  OHIO 
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Ifs  NotTheTrucksiSon 

it'5  the  traffic ! " 


trucks  are  stopping  at  our  house  to  keep  my  little 
army  of  gluttons  supplied! 

SON:  Ever  count  ’em,  mother?  There’s  the  milk, 
grocery,  fuel  and  laundry  trucks.  The  trucks  from 
the  department  and  furniture  stores,  and  the  one  that 
brought  our  new  range  from  the  appliance  store 
last  week. 

Even  the  man  who  sharpens  your  knives  and  Dad’s 
saws  —  owns  a  truck ! 

DAD:  You’re  right,  son.  It  all  adds  up  to  a  lot  of 
trucks  ...  a  lot  of  traffic . . .  and  a  lot  more  of  the 
good  things  in  life  that  we  have  because  of  trucks! 

SON:  Golly,  what  would  we  do  without  ’em? 


DAD:  You  see,  son,  there  are  over  6  million  more  cars, 
trucks  and  buses  rolling  today  than  before  the  war  — 
and  we  haven’t  had  time  to  catch  up  on  street  and 
highway  improvements. 

SON:  Gee,  that’s  right!  But  why  do  we  need  more 
trucks  ? 

DAD:  Because  there  are  more  of  us.  Over  148  million 
to  feed,  clothe  and  house.  We’re  buying  more,  using 
more . . . 

MOTHER:  And  eating  more.  More  of  everything  and 
such  a  variety,  too.  Seems  as  though  most  of  the 


American  Trucking  Associations,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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then  to  a  picture  on  the  wall.  A 
look  of  comprehension  crossed 
the  womans  face.  She  smiled, 
took  the  picture  from  the  wall 
and  handed  it  to  Charlie. 

Herald  staffers  are  wonderinj 
what  will  happen  to  the  Amy 
next  summer.  Charlie  graduates 
from  high  school  then,  and 
there's  the  draft,  you  know. 

Attack  Law  Asked 
HARRISBURG,  Pa.— A  bill  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  crime  to  strike  a  news 
reporter  or  photographer  or  to 
damage  photographic  equipment, 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Legislature  by  Sena¬ 
tor  John  R.  Meade. 

If  the  attacker  of  a  newsman 
or  photographer  gets  a  jail  sen- 
.w.  t#ice.  the  proposal  provides  it 

gan  letting  the  staff  and  the  city  ^shall  be  "ei^er  at  la^r  by  sepa- 
know  he  w&s  around.  rate  or  solitary  connnement  or 

His  first  major  assignment  was  ^ 

to  cover  a  roadhoLse  kiUing  stipulat^  that  the  in- 

near  Lexington.  As  Fentress  ap-  Sag'e^Tn^^th^Si^^ 
proached  the  roadhouse  he  was  L  i  “ 

met  with  a  burst  of  gunfire.  1 

**I  didn't  ffet  oicture  *'  he  public  place  or  gathering  to 
teleni?o^ed  the  citv  editL.Har^v  "^ake  its  provisions  Stick. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Sherrill  Has  A  Code; 
Gold  Badge  His  Reward 

By  John  D.  Stonard 


CHATTANOOGA,  Tenn.  —  For  Sherrill  rec-ommends  the  fol- 
exceptional  services,  beyond  lowing  “Code  of  Ethics”: 
the  cooperation  exp^ed  of  1.  Never  take  a  picture  that 
press  photographers,  the  local  would  cause  hurt  to  the  subject, 
f^e  and  Police  departments  Think  of  the  results  as  a  pic- 
have  honored  Bob  Sherrill,  chief  ture  of  yourself  whenever  you 
photographer  of  the  Chattanooga  click  the  shutter. 

News-Free  Press  with  the  pres-  2.  Make  friends  with  every- 
entation  of  gold  badges.  one.  Not  every  photographer 

Fire  and  police  officials  termed  _ 

the  Chattanooga  lensman:  “A 
photo-journalist  who  has  al- 
ways  upheld  the  highest  sund- 
ards  of  his  craft.” 

In  1939,  Sherrill  became  as- 
aociated  with  the  newly-born 
Chattanooga  Free  Press  as  chief 
photographer  and  he  is  believed 
to  have  taken  more  news  pic- 
tures  than  any  press  photogra-  BIh 
pher  in  the  state.  “If  it  hap- 
pens  anytime  within  a  day  of 
24  hours.  Bob  will  shoot  it,"  say 
his  fellow-photographers  of  him.  * 

Sherrill  keeps  his  camera  at  his  ^  V 
bedside  and  through  the  constant  \  M 
flow  of  “tips"  that  are  tele-  ^  1 
phoned  him  at  all  hours  of  die  B  ' 
night  by  loyal  friends,  he  sel-  ^ 
dom,  if  ever,  is  scooped. 

Enthusiastic  About  Cats 
“As  a  boy  I  recall  that  our 
house  was  full  of  cats  ...  we 
had  29  at  one  time!  .  .  .  They 
were  my  first  photographic  su^ 

Jocts  and  to  this  day  I  never 
miss  an  opportunity  to  photo-  can  I 
graph  a  cat.”  said  Sherrill  in  fvery 
discussing  his  early  years  as  a  know 
photographer.  indiv 

Sherrill  has  some  rather  defi-  3.  1 
nite  opinions  regarding  photog-  tures 
raphy.  He  feels  that  a  photog-  ^ble  : 
rapher  should  be  the  master  of  ' 
his  camera  instead  of  the  camera  P|ctui 
mastering  him.  Experience  has  their 
taught  him  that  news  photogra-  .  ■ 

phers.  if  they  would  be  better  **0"^  * 

^meramen,  should  spend  more  Photo 
time  in  the  engraving  depart-  thing, 
ment  and.  as  he  expressed  it  Sherrill  is  regional  vicepresi- 
“They  should  learn  from  actual’  ^c"t  of  the  National  Press  Pho- 
on-the-spot  observation  what  tographers  Association  of  Amer- 

Sies  of  photographs  lend  them-  >ca;  president  of  the  Chatta- 
ves  best  to  the  engraving  nooga  Press  Photographers  As- 
process.”  sociation,  and  a  member  of  the 

Sherrill  believes  that  “All  pic-  Photographic  Society  of  Amer- 
tures  are  first  created  in  the  the  Photographers  Asso- 

mind;  the  camera  is  iust  an  in-  ciation  of  America. 


Charles  Fentress 


Ci.  rvtfistfr,  A  iiuiiuLtfs  icuvr,  •  .  •••.  . 

“because  somebody  started  January  in  Winter 
shooting  at  me."  ST.  LOUIS,  Mo.  —  Because  he 

“Where  are  you  now?”  asked  was  tired  of  seeing  the  same 
Reiser,  concerned.  old  shots  get  discarded  by  the 

“Well,  Mr.  Reiser.  I’m  calling  same  old  picture  editors.  Jack 
you  from  way  on  down  the  January,  veteran  Post-Diapatek 
road.”  photographer,  decided  to  ti7 

The  incident  resulted  in  news-  something  new  when  a  severe 
paper  publicity  and  a  wholesale  ice  storm  hit  St.  Louis  recently, 
cleanup  of  all  roadhouses  in  the  He  set  up  a  shot  of  a  businea 
county.  man  carrying  his  secretary  tl 

Charlie  really  got  going  work.  A  fellow  staffer,  G«g| 
though,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Hunter,  took  a  picture  of  Janie 
University  of  Kentucky  to  pho-  ary  in  action, 
tograph  the  poet,  Robert  Frost.  Januarj’  has  been  with 
An  officious  professor  inter-  paper  since  1934.  While  a  Chiv 
vened.  Charlie  called  the  city  Pharmacist  s  mate  for  the  CoMt; 
desk.  Guard  during  the  war  he  shot 

“Mr.  Reiser,”  he  reported,  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  sink* 
“some  professor  says  the  poet  is  ing  of  a  German  submarine  tint 
too  tired  to  have  his  picture  were  given  smash  play  throu^; 
made.”  out  the  country. 

“That’s  too  damned  bad,”  re-  He  originally  became  a  ph^ 
sponded  Reiser.  “Just  tell  him  tographer  while  on  the  stall  of 
you’re  tired  and  I’m  tired.”  the  Globe-Democrat.  The  re^ 
Charlie  left  the  phone,  sidled  son:  He  was  offered  $2  a  \wek 
up  to  the  professor  and  nudged  more  as  a  shutter  snapper  thaa 
him  in  the  ribs.  for  cub  reporting. 

“Say,  you,"  he  announced 
firmly,  “my  city  editor  says  to  Carolinas  Seminar 
tell  your  he’s  tired  and  that  I’m  WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C.— Th* 
tired  too.  Now  how  about  that  Carolinas  Press  Photographen 
picture?"  Association,  meeting  here  Fek.  ] 

He  got  it.  6,  voted  to  sponsor  a  three-dv  i 

On  Christmas  Eve,  Charlie  was  seminar  and  short  course  in  pho- 
sent  to  Good  Samaritan  hospital  tographv  at  the  University  ol 
to  get  a  picture  of  an  orphan  North  Carolina  in  March.  195J.  j 

child,  to  whom  the  nurses  were  - - — - 

playing  Santa  Claus.  He  phoned  _  , 

in 

“Mr.  Reiser,  this  orphan 
child  has  the  mumps  and  I’ve 
never  had  them.  What  should 

“Stick  the  camera  in  the  door,  Br  CLINES  I 
shoot  quick,  and  run,  the  city 

editor  advised.  DRIVc^lS 

Then  came  the  incident  of  the  ^B 
French  bride  —  a  25-year-old  J. 

who  married  a  76-year-old  Lex- 

ingtonian.  Charlie  phoned  in  “on  J 


Bob  Sherrill 
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KODABROMIDE 

PAPER 


Kodak 


When  you  go  all  out  to  moke  on 
unusually  fine  negative,  you  want  to 
be  sure  that  the  print  that  follows 
does  it  justice. 

The  odds  will  be  with  you  when 
the  paper  used  is  Kodabromide 
Paper.  Its  great  latitude  in  exposure 
and  development  helps  you  to  bring 
out  the  best  in  every  negative,  helps 
to  getyour  picture  editor's O.K. on  all 
your  shots. 

Kodabromide  Paper  is  available 
now  in  six  different  surfoces — most 
of  them  in  five  degrees  of  contrast. 
Your  photo  dealer  will  be  glad  to 
take  care  of  your  requirements. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


TRIAL  BY  NEWSPAPER" 

THAT  time-worn  phrase,  "trial  by  news 
paper,"  has  been  dragged  out  as  a  label 
for  the  results  of  a  "content  analysis"  of 
the  New  York  press  on  its  treatment  of 
Edward  U.  Condon,  Director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Standards,  from  the  time 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  denounced  him  until  after  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  cleared  him 

Wide  publicity  has  been  and  will  be 
given  to  this  "analysis"  made  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Applied  Social  Research  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  and  published  in  Scien¬ 
tific  American.  The  smear  title  Ls  not  up 
held  by  the  results  of  the  study. 

If  one  accepts  the  validity  of  a  "content 
analysis,”  the  nine  New  York  daily  news¬ 
papers  studied  for  8  months  had  a  re- 
m^kable  record  of  fairness  towards  Dr 
Condon.  In  a  recap  of  pro-Condon  and 
anti-Condon  “statements,”  as  the  research¬ 
ers  call  them,  the  Times  was  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  list  with  65%  pro  and  35^  con 
The  Herald  Tribune,  Star  and  Post  were 
next  in  that  order  with  the  World-Tele 
gram  hitting  50-50.  Next  was  the  News 
with  49%  pro  and  51%  con;  the  Mirror, 
47%  pro  and  53%  con;  the  Sun,  43%  pro 
and  57%  con,  and  the  Journal- American, 
18%  pro  and  82%  con.  The  study  reveals 
the  Journal-American  published  "rela¬ 
tively  little”  on  the  Condon  case  so  that 
findings  in  its  case  are  "less  meaningful." 

Thus,  four  papers  were  lined  up  on  the 
“pro”  side  by  the  researchers,  one  was 
right  down  the  middle  and  three  were 
within  a  few  percentage  points  of  it.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  an  analysis  of  news  stories  over  a 
period  of  8  months  shows  that  they  came 
within  from  one  to  seven  percentage  points 
of  being  completely  impartial,  that  is  an 
admirable  record.  Especially  so  when  one 
considers  the  newness  and  inexactness  of 
this  new  measuring  technique. 

If  one  questions  the  methods  of  “content 
analysis” — and  they  are  open  to  question 
in  some  respects — it  will  be  seen  the  news 
papers’  treatment  of  Dr.  Condon  was  even 
more  unbiased  than  reported  in  the  study. 

All  statements  in  the  news  stories  were 
classifiec^  as  either  favorable  or  unfavor¬ 
able  to  Condon,  or  neutral.  “A  statement 
was  classed  as  unfavorable  if  it  criticized 
him  directly  or  reflected  on  him  indirectly 
by  supporting  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee's  treatment  of  the  case,”  the 
researchers  explain.  “An  example  of  the 
first  type  of  statement  is:  ‘Dr.  Edward  U. 
Condon  .  .  .  accused  by  a  Thomas  sub¬ 
committee  ...  of  association  with  Soviet 
spies.’  ” 

One  readily  observes  that  the  mere  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  man  and  his  relation  to 
the  case  becomes  an  unfavorable  state¬ 
ment  in  the  eyes  of  the  researcher.  It  Ls 
common  practice  for  newspapermen  to 
label  a  story  for  the  benefit  of  readers  who 
may  have  mi.ssed  preceding  stories  or  who 
may  not  have  remembered  the  man’s  name 
or  his  job.  So,  in  this  story  good  reporters 
started  out  by  giving  readers  a  quick  fill- 
in  on  the  reason  for  the  news  story.  There 
wouldn’t  have  been  any  story,  or  series  of 
stories,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  original 
charges  of  the  House  Committee. 

It  is  unfortunate  these  qualitative  an- 
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For  wit^doin  is  a  defence,  and  money  is  a 
defence;  but  the  excellency  of  knowledge  is, 
that  wisdom  piveth  life  to  them  that  have  it. — 
F.ccIesias-teK,  VIT;  12. 


aly.ses  do  not  take  such  things  into  account. 

It  is  more  unfortunate  that  the  Bureau  of 
Applied  Social  Re.search  and  the  Scientific 
.\merican  chose  to  be  biased  in  their  own 
headline  writing.  The  study  with  all  its 
weaknesse-s  shows  the  newspapers  did 
pretty  well  by  Dr.  Condon. 

MAIL  RATES 

WE  ARE  indebted  to  the  Hoover  Com¬ 
mission  on  Government  Reorganization 
for  complete  vindication  of  our  editorial 
position  on  po.stal  rate  changes  during  the 
last  few  years. 

Reiterating  a  statement  made  many 
times  on  this  page,  the  Hoover  Commission 
on  Thursday  said  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  is  not  in  position  to  recommend  to 
Congress  a  full  and  proper  charge  for  any 
of  its  services  because  it  is  not  equipped 
to  prove  what  reasonable  costs  of  these 
services  are.  “Until  it  is  in  position  to 
prove  what  reasonable  costs  of  its  services 
are.  the  Department’s  rate  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Congress  cannot  carry  proper 
weight.”  the  Commission  stated. 

Then  its  report  recommended,  as  Editor 
&  Publisher  has.  that  the  special  services, 
expenses  for  which  are  hidden  in  other 
classifications,  should  be  made  self-support¬ 
ing.  such  as:  registered  mail,  insured 
mail,  money  orders,  postal  notes,  special 
delivery,  etc.  This  would  increase  postal 
revenue  $113,000,000  per  year,  it  was  said. 
Another  hidden  expense  could  be  elimi¬ 
nated  by  having  Congress  make  a  direct 
appropriation  to  the  Past  Office  to  cover 
air  mail  subsidies. 

As  for  the  “subsidy”  charge  that  is  cur¬ 
rently  plaguing  newspapers  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  class  category,  the  Commission  states 
“there  is  some  subsidy  in  every  classifica¬ 
tion  of  mail,  including  even  first-class.” 

“Certain  postal  rates  are  fixed,  not  pri¬ 
marily  to  provide  pio.stal  income,  but  as 
an  element  of  public  policy  in  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  information  and  in  the  provision 
of  services  not  otherwise  obtainable  by  its 
people,"  the  Commi.ssion  stated. 

Necessary  revision  of  rates  should  not  be 
postponed,  the  Commission  said,  but  “there 
is  no  compulsion  on  the  Congress  to  es¬ 
tablish  rates  which  will  approximately 
recover  the  actual  costs  of  .services  or 
which  fairly  represent  the  value  of  serv¬ 
ices.” 

But  first  of  all  the  Post  Office  should  re¬ 
vise  its  cost  ascertainment  system  to  get  a 
clear  picture  of  what  these  costs  are. 

EDITO 


GROUP  LIBEL  BILL 

HOWEVER  worthy  are  the  aims  of  the 
group  libel  bill  now  before  Congress 
and  backed  by  the  American  Jewish  Con¬ 
gress,  its  presence  on  the  statute  books  and 
its  practical  application  would  be  contran- 
to  the  Constitutional  free  press  guarantee 

Joachim  Prinz,  chairman  of  the  AJC  ad¬ 
ministrative  committee,  has  denied  it:  "In 
no  way  does  the  bill  infringe  upon  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  or  of  the  press.  Constitu¬ 
tional  guarantees  of  both  these  freedoms 
were  designed  to  encourage  traffic  in  ideas 
and  knowledge.  Ethnic  or  religious  defa 
mation  has  no  more  relation  to  ideas  or 
knowledge  than  the  use  of  purely  insulting 
or  fighting  words  already  barred  by  the 
law.” 

A  sensible  statement  on  the  face  of  it 
But  defamation  Ls  not  necessarily  the  in¬ 
tent  of  articles  or  discussions  on  ethnic 
and  religious  problems.  And  whereas, 
defamation  should  be  deplored,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  ethnic  and  religious  groups 
might  consider  themselves  libeled  by 
what  the  author  thought  was  an  impartial 
analysis  of  a  problem. 

If  a  race  riot  should  occur,  a  newspaper 
could  be  sued  under  this  bill  for  laying  the 
blame  on  one  group,  when  the  con¬ 
trary  might  have  been  the  truth.  A  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  might  conceivably  libel 
all  Japanese  by  an  intemperate  review  of 
the  early  days  of  World  War  II.  A  news¬ 
paper  or  a  magazine  might  libel  the 
Hindus  or  the  Maslems  in  writing  about 
India  and  Pakistan. 

We  realize  the  proposed  bill  Ls  not  aimed 
at  such  writings  but  more  specifically 
against  ethnic  and  religious  hate-mongen 
And  there  are  some. 

Rather  than  put  a  weapon  on  the  statute 
books  that  could  be  mls-used,  we  believe 
it  would  be  safer,  saner  and  more  effective 
to  continue  attacking  the  problem  through 
public  education  on  the  meaning  and  value 
of  tolerance. 

PORTLAND  STRIKE 

THE  STRIKE  of  pressmen  in  Portland. 

Ore.,  was  short-lived,  but  nevertheless 
is  a  serious  note  for  all  newspapermen  to 
consider. 

Everyone  in  the  newspaper  business 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  high  costs 
have  placed  many  newspapers  in  a  pro 
carious  situation. 

Last  May,  the  pressmen  in  Portland  re¬ 
ceived  a  contractual  wage  increase  of 
$14.50  per  week.  In  five  months  the  union 
reopened  the  contract  for  negotiations 
again  and  demanded  $22.50  more  per  week 
on  the  day  scale.  They  had  other  demands, 
including  reduction  of  the  day  shift  froB 
37Vi!  hours  to  35  and  the  night  shift  from 
35  to  30  hours.  The  union  remained  ada¬ 
mant  throughout  21  meetings  on  these 
wage  and  hour  demands  and  finally  struck. 

The  present  demand  is  a  25%  increase 
over  last  year  and  would  put  the  pay 
scale  50%  above  1947. 

If  newspaper  employes  don't  already 
know  it,  it  is  time  they  realized,  that  such 
excessive  demands  can  be  paid  by  few,  if 
any.  papers.  If  they  want  to  force  their 
“meal  tickets”  into  the  red  and  eventual 
extinction,  that’s  the  best  way  to  do  it. 
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In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


AUSTIN  C.  WEHRWEIN.  who 

had  been  a  United  Press  staf¬ 
fer  in  Washington,  has  joined 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  London. 

John  H.  Connor,  Batavia 
(N.  Y. )  Daily  News  reporter, 
has  been  designated  Outstanding 
Man  of  1948  by  the  Batavia 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  helped  promote  a  new  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  unit  in  the  area. 

Natalie  Alward,  news  editor 
of  Station  WGAN  in  Portland, 
Me.,  has  been  added  to  the  mag¬ 
azine  staff  of  the  Portland  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram  to  handle  ’teen¬ 
age  topics. 

Myer  Sharzer  has  been  named 
news  editor;  Robert  Noble,  city 
editor,  and  Ron  Ellis,  telegraph 
editor,  of  the  Winnepeg  (Man.) 
Citizen. 

John  Hormuth,  recently  on 
the  copyrim  of  the  Ionia 
( Mich. )  Sentinel  Standard  and  a 
journalism  graduate  of  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College,  has  become 
a  reporter  for  the  Grand  Rapids 
( Mich. )  Herald. 

Richard  J.  O’Keefe,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  has  been 
chosen  president  of  the  city’a 
Pen  and  Pencil  Club. 

William  O.  French,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Evening  News,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  chapter  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild. 

Leslie  Shelley,  previously  of 
the  Athens  (O.)  Messenger,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Circleville  (O.)  Herald.  He  re¬ 
places  Herbert  Stoy,  who  has 
gone  to  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Telegram. 

Gilbert  W.  Kingsbury,  once  a 
Cincinnati  ( O. )  Post  reporter 
and  presently  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  radio  station 
WLW,  has  been  named  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  Sen.  Garrett 
L.  Withers  of  Kentucky,  a  $10,- 
300-a-year  job.  He  will  continue 
his  Washington  newscasts. 

John  D.  Hunt,  who  recently 
became  city  editor  of  the  Beck- 
ley  (W.  Va. )  Post-Herald,  has 
taken  on  extra  duties  as  jour¬ 
nalism  instructor  at  Beckley 
College.  He  formerly  worked 

(Continued  on  page  32) 


aSSE  JONES,  publisher  of  the  S, ‘  J  •  ^ 

®  ten-day  business  trip  to  New 

J10,(^  fund  to  establish  schol  York,  where  he  headquartered  I  a  J 

irships  at  St.  L^^nce  Univer-  jjjg  business  and  advertis-  | 

jity  in  Canton,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Jones  jj,g  representatives,  All-Amer- 
received  an  honorary  law  de-  Newspapers’  Represents- 

gree  from  St.  Lawrence  in  1942.  tives,  Inc.  He  is  also  public 
Robert  S.  Grable,  president  relations  officer  of  the  Mexican 
of  World  Color  Printing  Com-  Treasury  Department. 
pany  of  St.  Louis,  and  IVfrs.  George  McCullagh,  publisher 
Grab'e  celebrated  their  55th  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and 
aredding  anniversary  at  the  Mail  and  the  Toronto  Evening 

(3earwater  Beach  (Fla.)  Hotel  Telegram,  this  week  donated  William  Harvey  bangs  out  his 

on  Lincoln’s  Birthday  with  60  $100,000  to  Trinity  College  “Around  the  Sportscycle"  column 

guests.  School  at  Port  Hope,  Ont.,  to  os  he  starts  his  Slst  year  with 

Walter  H.  Annenberg,  editor  erect  an  artificial^  ice  arena  in  the  Paterson  (N.  I.)  Morning  CalL 

. .  .  ''  '  “Biirs"  colleogues  gave  him  o 

dinner  and  gifts  recently  in  honor 
of  his  golden  anniversary 


and  publisher  of  the  Philadel-  memory  of  the  late  Peter  G. 
phia  Inquirer,  was  one  of  eight  Campbell,  noted  Toronto  athlete, 
new  directors  elected  last  week 

to  the  board  of  the  Philadelphia  ^  n  •  o’J 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  VJn  1  ilG  DUSineSS  0106 

OS'  hIcZy  w“"e  RICHARD  PATTON  has  baan 

Swrlad  Fab.  7  at  Grand  Forks. 

1°M  I'l'oubllS;  CW»?o  “tn-S.  ni 

of  the  Grand  Forkt  nZld.  The  the"*old*’ch^a^'”sun^1n ’*1942* 
vltj— ^ *u_  the  old  Chicago  Sun  in  194z, 

5S/r  Publications  swviSi  Chicago 

"S  the  St  Paul  (Minn®  d"s?  advertising  department. 

potch,  and  his  father,  Bernard  Robert  E.  Goodson,  formerly 
H.  Ridder,  is  publisher  of  the  on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail, 
Press.  has  joined  Aikin-McCracken 

Duane  DeLoach,  editor  and  ^td.,  Toronto  advertising  agency, 
publisher  of  the  Blissfield  as  vicepresident. 

(Mich.)  Advance,  and  Mrs.  De-  E  l  w  o  o  d 
Loach  announce  the  birth  of  Carey,  a  news- 
a  baby  boy.  paper  counselor 

Lee  Ellmaker,  publisher  of  ‘J',., 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  California  since  w 

has  been  adjudged  West  Phila-  before  ^  ^ 

delphia  High  School's  outstand-  which  he  was  fc 
ing  alumnus  of  1948.  executive  and  i 

A.  W.  Starling,  editor  and  f  J  mLager  *of 
publisher  of  the  Nashuillc  (Ga.)  o  o 

Herald,  a  weekly,  has  been  l^aill 

named  “Man  of  the  Year  in  rnurfJr  fnr  is 
Agriculture’’  by  the  Berrien  Ts  new 

County  Farm  Bureau.  fai?  ’aivSin^  Carey 

John  Harden,  veteran  North  manager  of 
Carolina  newspaperman  and  for  Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press. 
the  past  seven  months  director  He  served  with  Southern  Cali- 
of  public  re'ations  for  Burling-  fornia  Associated  Newspapers  in 
ton  Mills  Corp.,  was  elected  as-  various  capacities,  and  was  spe- 
sistant  vicepresident  of  the  cor-  cial  counselor  for  ‘“rhe  Glen- 
poration  Feb.  8.  He  has  been  dale  Story”  126-page  special 
with  the  Burlington  Journal,  News-Press  edition  last  Novem- 
Burlinoton  Daily  Times-News,  ber. 

Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  William  Ahlrich,  member  of 
CMrlotte  News  and  Greensboro  the  advertising  department  of 

Madison  newspapers  for  20 
Arthur  G.  Pe.nny,  editor,  years,  has  resign^  to  join  the 
Webec  Chronicle  -  Telegraph,  midwest  staff  of  Men’s  Wear 
has  been  elected  president  of  magazine,  with  headquarters  in 
the  Quebec  St.  George's  Society.  Chicago.  He  will  make  special 
Monroe  Sweetland,  who  was  "market  studies  for  Men’s  Wear, 
^mocratic  committeeman  from  Willard  T.  Wadelton  has 
Oregon,  is  retiring  as  editor  of  joined  the  Chicago  sales  staff 
the  Newport  (Ore.)  News,  a  of  The  American  Weekly.  He 
weekly,  and  will  be  succeeded  was  formerly  with  Cosmopolitan 
Fo**Rester,  former  sports  magazine  and  the  Reuben  H. 
scribe  for  the  Portland  Oregon-  Donnelley  Company. 

Harry  D.  Meyers  has  been  ap- 
Santtord  Martin,  editor  of  the  pointed  Eastern  advertising 
Ninston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  manager  of  the  American 
ind  Sentinel,  has  been  named  Weekly.  He  has  been  with  vari- 
«  member  of  the  advisory  board  ous  Hearst  publications  for  the 
H  1^*  North  Carolina  Food  past  18  years. 

dta  Association.  Edward  J.  Maguirc,  former 

.  Butler,  editor  and  assistant  to  J.  David  Stern  in 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eve-  publication  of  the  defunct  Phil- 
NeioS’  and  Franklin  B.  adelphia  Record,  has  been 
general  manager  of  named  promotion  manager  for 
swybody’s  Publishing  Com-  the  Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  Manufac- 


Leading  Newspapers  Across  the  Country  Agree 
that  this  is 

'THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD" 

FULTON  OURSLER’S  K^IAGNIFICENT  NEW  STORY 
OF  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST  IN  IvlODERN  LANGUAGE 

For  Ralaaso  Ash  Wednesday,  March  2,  to  Easter  Sunday, 
in  40  Instalments.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

Territory  already  reserved  by  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Boston  Globe,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Detroit  Free-Preu,  Memphis  Com- 
merciel  Appeal,  Nashville  Banner,  Kansas  City  Star,  Jamestown  Post-Journal, 
Minnaepolls  Star  end  Tribune,  Des  Moines  Register  end  Tribune,  Buffalo 
News,  Syracuse  Journal,  Miami  Herald,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Oklah^a  City 
Oklahoman,  Charleston  Geiatte,  Newark  Star-Ledger,  Columbus  Star, 
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for  United  Press  in  New  York 
City. 

Charles  J,  Amador,  formerly 
news  editor  of  radio  station 
KTSM,  NBC’s  El  Paso,  Tex.,  out¬ 
let,  has  become  executive  editor 
of  the  El  Paso  Labor  Advocate, 
official  AfL  paper  in  the  area. 
He  has  worked  tor  U.  P.,  I.N.S., 
New  York  Journal- American, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Los 
Angeles  Herald- Express,  and 
Yank  magazine. 

Luke  Teasley,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  reporter  to  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Griffin  (Ga.)  Daily 
hiews.  beiore  joining  the  News 
he  was  state  news  editor  of  the 
Albany  (Ga.)  Herald. 

Helen  Knox  Spain,  music  and 
art  editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga. ) 
Journal,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Atlanta  Womans 
Press  Club,  succeeding  Yo¬ 
landa  Gwin,  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Phil  Scroggs,  Jr.,  former 
sports  editor  and  reporter  for 
the  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald, 
has  moved  to  the  night  news 
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Staff  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle. 

Mary  Margarett  Hamilton, 
society  editor  of  the  Aiken 
(S.  C. )  Standard  and  Review, 
has  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
the  Augusta  Chronicle  as  Aiken 
society  reporter. 

Suzanne  Hardy,  graduate  of 
Sweet  Briar  college,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va.,  is  now  a  staff  reporter 
for  the  Augusta  Chronicle. 

Robert  K.  Butcher,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times  for  the  past  ten  years, 
has  taken  over  tne  newly-creat¬ 
ed  position  of  special  staff 
writer.  Al  Hewitt,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  moved  into 
the  city  editor  spot,  and  F,  £. 
Shepherd  was  boosted  to  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor. 

John  T.  Hamner  resigned  his 
position  of  news  editor  oi  the 
Troy  (Ala.)  Messenger,  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Anniston  (A.a. )  Star. 
Blue  Barber,  a  student  at  State 
Teachers  College  in  Troy,  tem¬ 
porarily  assumed  Hamner’s 
duties  on  the  Messenger. 

Walker  Miles  has  been  added 
to  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  sports  staff,  to  replace 
Fred  Auspeld,  who  left  for  a  job 
in  private  business. 

James  Carty  of  Chicago  has 
become  a  reporter  on  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman. 

Wesley  Leatherock,  son  of 
the  late  W.  K.  Leatherock,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Perry  (Okla.) 
Journal,  has  been  made  assist¬ 
ant  state  editor  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman. 

Austin  Boyle,  Chicago  Daily 
News  rewriteman  and  lormerly 
with  United  Press,  Chicago,  and 
Associated  Press,  New  Orleans, 
has  resigned  to  become  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  Christopher  Printing 
Co.,  Gary,  Ind.  He  will  edit  a 
new  weekly  newspaper  to  be 
established  in  Whiting,  Ind., 
and  published  by  the  (Christo¬ 
pher  company. 

Bernard  Kahn  has  become 
public  relations  counsel  for  the 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  Saxony  Ho¬ 
tel..  He  has  been  on  the  Pekin 
( Ill. )  Daily  Times,  Peoria  ( Ill. ) 
Morning  Star,  Peoria  Journal- 
Transcript,  and  was  on  the  pub¬ 
licity  staff  of  Former  Gov.  Green 
of  Illinois. 

Edward  Davison,  formerly  of 
the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En¬ 
quirer  and  News,  is  now  on  the 
^itorial  staff  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press. 

John  Holden,  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Post  reporter,  has  resigned  in 
favor  of  post-graduate  work  at 
UCLA,  and  to  let  California  sun¬ 
shine  cure  his  sinusitis. 

Albert  F.  Dod  has  been  re¬ 
tired  on  pension  by  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  News-Tri¬ 
bune  after  nearly  36  years  of 
service.  At  various  times  he 
was  city  editor  of  the  Bristol 
(Va.)  News,  head  of  the  Bristol 
Herald  city  desk,  city  editor  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Super¬ 
ior  (Wis. )  Telegram,  Northwest 
editor  of  the  Duluth  Herald,  and 
for  more  than  25  years,  North¬ 
west  editor  of  the  merged  Her¬ 
ald  and  News-Tribune. 

Howard  Bell,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel  city  hall  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
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"I  don't  yell  'Wha'd'ya  reod'  because  there's  only  one  paper  ia 
town!" 


dent  of  the  Milwaukee  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild. 

Virginia  Mae  Klement  has 
been  named  society  editor  and 
feature  writer  for  the  Fort  At¬ 
kinson  (Wis.)  Daily  Jefferson 
County  Union,  succe^ing  Agnes 
Bienfang,  who  joined  the  daily’s 
advertising  staff.  Miss  Klement 
has  been  associated  with  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times 
and  South  Milwaukee  Herald. 

Sam  Raddon,  Jr.,  who  retired 
Jan.  1  as  exchange  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  after 
37  years  with  that  paper,  has 
joined  in  partnership  with  Carl 
Werner  and  Hal  White  to  form 
a  public  relations,  promotion 
press  and  labor  relations  firm  in 
Portland. 

Earl  R.  Bish¬ 
op  retired  Feb. 

12  as  telegraph 
editor  of  the  m  Y 

San  Diego  .  aam 
(Calif.)  Trib-  f*  ^  iM|.| 
une-Sun  after  f  . 
more  than  38 
years  service 
with  that  paper  ^ 
and  its  morning 
associate,  the  [H 
Union.  He  be- 
gan  newspaper 
work  at  the  age  Bishop 
of  16,  in  Arva¬ 
da,  Colo.,  later  was  with  the 
Boulder  (Colo.)  Camera.  He  be¬ 
came  Tribune  telegraph  editor 
in  1917. 

Stuart  Bell,  once  Cleveland 
( O. )  Press  sports  editor,  is  now 
baseball  writer  for  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Journal.  He  has 
been  an  avocado  rancher  in  re¬ 
cent  years. 

Jim  Fuller  has  been  boosted 
to  executive  sports  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal,  and 
Tom  Standberry  and  Frank 
Pickard  have  left  the  paper’s 
sports  staff. 

Charles  J.  Lazarus,  former 
copy  editor  at  the  Montreal 


( Que. )  Gazette,  contributor  to 
the  New  York  Times,  and  Mon¬ 
treal  correspondent  for  Variety, 
Billboard  and  Motion  Picture 
Herald,  has  joined  the  New 
York  ^itorial  staff  of  the  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Herald. 

C.  E.  Pelletier,  representative 
of  Quebec  L’Action  Catholiqut 
and  Ottawa  ( Ont. )  Le  Droit,  was 
unanimously  elected  president 
of  the  Quebec  Parliamentary 
Press  Gallery  at  its  annual 
meeting. 

Chester  A.  Bloom,  chief  of 
the  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Bureau  of  the 
Sifton  newspapers,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Press  Gallery.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  H.  Reginald  Hardy,  of 
the  Southam  newspapers. 

Richard  Magat,  formerly  of 
the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun, 
is  now  a  reporter  for  the  Day 
ton  (O.)  Daily  News. 

Wedding  Bells 

ROBERT  GILCHRIST,  Philipr 

burg  ( Pa. )  Journal  sporh 
columnist  and  former  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  editor  in  New  York 
and  Boston  bureaus,  and  Emma 
Calandrill,  New  York  City  so¬ 
cial  worker,  Feb.  2,  in  New 
York. 

William  McDonald,  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  city 
hall  reporter,  and  Nancy  Jo 
WoLVERTON,  Advertiser  assistant 
social  editor,  Feb.  7,  at  Maxwell 
Air  Force  Base. 

Richard  L.  Davis,  formerly 
with  Associated  Press  in  Chica¬ 
go  and  present  city  editor  of  the 
Escondido  (Calif.)  Daily  Timer 
Advocate,  and  Jerl  Mane  Burke, 
Feb.  13. 

Edith  Leslie  Graham,  featiw 
writer  for  the  Charleston  (W 
Va.)  Gazette,  and  Julian  Nardi. 
chief  engineer,  Ford-Bacon- 
Da  vis,  Feb.  11. 
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Who  Gives  You 
The  Business . . . 


When  selecting  a  medium  to  carry  your  sales¬ 
manship  to  the  national  advertising  field,  here 
is  a  searching  and  thought-inspiring  question: 
Who  gives  you  the  business? 

The  question  is  important  because  the  business 
of  advertising  has  so  many  subdivisions  and  so 
many  specializing  craftsmen.  There  are  car- 
cards,  bus-cards,  suburban-train  cards;  there 
are  match-covers  and  magazines;  radio  and  head¬ 
rest-covers;  billboards  and  television;  direct-mail 
and  illuminated  dirigibles.  There  fire  artists. 


layoutmen,  copywriters,  research  and  mer¬ 
chandising  men,  and  many  other  technicians. 

A  trade  publication  trying  to  do  an  editorial 
job  of  value  to  all  these  interests  may  tend  to 
be  in  the  position  of  the  proverbial  jack-of-all- 
trades. 

But,  your  promotion  problem  is  to  be  selective. 
That’s  why  it’s  so  vital  to  ask  oneself:  “Who 
gives  me  the  business — and  how  best  can  I 
reach  the  real  prospect.^’’ 


The  men  who  buy  newspaper  advertising — the  men  who  give  YOU 
the  business — will  find  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  the  newspaper 
news  and  the  newspaper  facts  which  they  must  have.  Advertisers 
and  agencies  read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  that  reason — and 
only  for  that  reason.  The  selection  of  the  right  audience  for  you  is 
automatic. 

In  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  you  get  Coverage  Where  It  Counts  . .  . 
among  the  executives  who  actually  give  you  the  business. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Spot  News  of  Advertising  and  Newspaper  Making 


1700  Times  Tower  Building 


42d  Street  and  Broadway 


New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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Madison  Papers  Show 
Gain  in  Changeover 


By  Horry  Spears 

Madison  Newspapers.  Inc. 

MADISON,  Wis.— Harry  L.  Cow- 
gill,  circulation  director  for 
MadLson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  a 
busy  man  these 
days. 

fact,  he’s 
been  so  busy 
since  he  took  jpV  H 

charge  of  the  I  f  ^  .  I|S 
G  i  r  c  u  1  a  tion  f  * 

problems  of  the  Jm 

Capital  Times  ?/ 

and  the  Wiscon- 
sin  State  Jour-  m 

nal  on  an  after-  ■ 

noon,  morning  0 

and  Sunday  ba¬ 
sis  recently  that  Cowgill 

he  hardly  had 
time  to  tell  Eorroa  &  Publisher 
how  he  managed  to  increase 
circulation  the  first  two  weeks 
under  the  new  set-up. 

Surprise  to  all 

Nobody — including  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  both  newspapers — ex¬ 
pected  things  to  turn  out  as 
they  did.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
local  newspaper  officials  esti¬ 
mated  the  combined  circulation 
would  drop  considerably  below 
the  76,000  total  the  two  news- 

Capers  had  had  on  an  afternoon 
asis. 

It  was  expected  by  most  that 
the  Capital  Times  would  gain 
in  the  afternoon  field  to  offset 
to  some  degree  losses  by  the 
Journal  which  was  embarking 
into  the  morning  field  in  a  com¬ 
munity  in  which  there  had  been 
no  morning  paper  for  more  than 
25  years.  Surprising  all  con¬ 
cerned  pleasantly,  combined  cir¬ 
culation  at  this  writing  has  ac¬ 
tually  shown  a  substantial  gain. 

Making  the  situation  all  the 
more  unusual,  this  gain  has  been 
registered  despite  the  fact  that 
carrier  circulation  rates  were 
increased  10  cents  a  week  at  the 
outset  of  the  new  venture. 

Get  Sunday  Bonus 
Conservatively  -  minded  local 
publishers  actually  set  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  on  the  basis  of  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  65.000  on  the 
Sunday  State  Journal,  distrib¬ 
uted  to  both  Journal  and  Times 
subscribers.  Actual  circulation : 
Over  80,000  with  an  eager  public 
clamoring  for  more. 

All  of  this  has  quite  naturally 
kept  Mr.  Cowgill  busy. 

Madison  Newspapers,  Inc., 
used  every  available  means — in¬ 
cluding  its  owm  columns— of  ad¬ 
vertising  the  new  venture.  The 
public  of  Southern  Wisconsin 
was  well-prepared  for  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  morning  State  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  vastly  improved  and 
enlarged  Sunday  paper  which 
followed  six  days  later. 

Sound  Orgonisotionol  Work 
Still  wrapped  up  in  the  mul¬ 
tiple  problems  of  the  new  ven¬ 
ture,  Mr.  Cowgill.  who  was  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Capital 
‘Hmes  for  28  years  before  he  as- 


.sumed  the  new  post  with  Madi¬ 
son  Newspapers,  Inc.,  told  the 
story  of  his  experience  in  the 
following  series  of  questions  and 
answers,  the  questions  posed  by 
an  Editor  &  Publisher  represen¬ 
tative: 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute 
the  success  that  has  resulted 
since  the  consolidation  of  the 
Capital  Times  and  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal? 

A.  I  attribute  this  success  to 
two  things:  a  well-planned  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  and  sound 
organizational  work. 

Q.  What  mediums  of  adver¬ 
tising  did  you  use  and  to  what 
extent? 

A.  Weeks  before  our  first 
paper  under  the  consolidation, 
Feb.  1,  we  began  using  weekly 
and  daily  newspaper  space  in 
publications  throughout  South¬ 
western  Wisconsin  besides  space 
in  our  own  papers.  Copy 
ranged  from  3  column,  10  inches 
and  up  in  other  papers  to  double 
page  spreads  in  our  papers. 

Some  Declined  Ads 

Q.  Did  all  the  papers  accept 
your  copy? 

A.  Frankly,  no.  Some  dailies 
refused  to  run  our  promotion. 

Q.  Did  you  confine  your  ad¬ 
vertising  to  newspaper  space  or 
did  you  use  other  mediums 

A.  We  used  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  too.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  35-day  period  ending  Feb.  6, 
we  contracted  for  five  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  per  day  on  two  ra¬ 
dio  stations  serving  Southwest¬ 
ern  WLsconsin. 

Q.  How  about  posters  and 
signs? 

A.  We  didn't  pass  that  one  up. 
We  used  four  different  sizes  in 
color  with  different  copy  on 
each  type.  Signs  were  posted 
in  local  buses  and  many  other 
places.  The  secret  here  is  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  we  saw  to  it  that 
posters  were  displayed  in  every 
store,  bus  station,  depot,  cheese 
factory  and  creamery  through¬ 
out  Southwestern  Wisconsin 
where  they  would  accept  them. 
This  was  the  territory  we  are 
covering  now. 

Sees  Future  Expansion 

Q.  Exactly  what  do  you  mean 
by  your  last  statement  with 
reference  to  Southwestern  Wis¬ 
consin  being  your  territory  now? 

A.  We  expect  that  before  too 
long  a  time  our  territory  will  be 
most  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

Q.  How  about  other  advertis¬ 
ing? 

A.  We  supplemented  our  ad¬ 
vertising  efforts  with  an  inten¬ 
sive  direct  mail  campaign  and 
through  solicitors. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  earlier 
in  your  reference  to  sound  or¬ 
ganizational  work? 

A.  Months  before  the  consoli¬ 
dation,  careful  attention  was 
given  to  welding  together  the 


countles.s  details  which  the 
changeover  would  present.  Cir¬ 
culation  records,  rates,  methods 
of  billing,  transportation  and  the 
introduction  of  morning  carrier 
delivery  had  to  be  solved.  Much 
credit  for  whatever  success  we 
have  achieved  in  the  short  time 
the  consolidation  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  must  be  given  my  able 
assistant.  John  M.  Canny  and  10 
district  managers,  including  Rob¬ 
ert  Friend.  John  Davis.  Harry 
Spears.  Howard  McCaffery, 
Donald  Neu,  Philip  Wiswell, 
Harry  Boden,  Charles  Osenroth, 
Harlowe  Gierhart  and  A1  Met¬ 
calf.  These  district  men  are  in 
charge  of  620  carriers. 

Credit  to  Canny 

Q.  You  particularly  refer  to 
the  able  assistance  of  John 
Canny.  What  part  did  he  play 
in  this  work? 

A.  Mr.  Canny  has  given  me 
assistance  in  every  part  of  the 
big  job  of  reorganization  which 
was  made  necessary  by  the 
change  from  an  evening  to  a 
morning  newspaper.  One  of  the 
big  jobs  assigned  to  Mr.  Canny 
was  working  out  transportation 
problems  on  the  morning  paper. 
He  did  a  magnificent  job.  As  a 
result  of  his  diligent  effort,  read¬ 
ers  all  over  Southwestern  Wis¬ 
consin  will  receive  their  morn¬ 
ing  Wisconsin  State  Journal  at 
their  home  not  later  than  6:30 
a.m.  the  morning  of  publication. 

After  this  job  was  completed 
it  was  found  that  the  morning 
paper  was  being  sent  to  197 
towns  daily  and  Sunday  in 
Southwestern  Wisconsin.  To  ac¬ 
complish  the  result  we  desired. 


sample  of 
perfection 


namely  to  get  the  morning  paper 
in  all  homes  by  6:30  a.m.,  it  re¬ 
quired  truck  transportation  to 
168  towns  where  there  was  no 
bus  or  train  service  at  that  time 
of  the  day.  It  also  requir^ 
1,470  miles  of  truck  transporta¬ 
tion  daily  and  2,118  miles  Sun¬ 
day. 

Q.  How  did  the  district  man¬ 
agers  contribute? 

Stresses  Service 

A.  It  has  been  said  by  smart 
publishers  that  service  to  sub¬ 
scribers  is  more  important  than 
the  quality  of  the  newspaper  or 
the  type  or  aggressiveness  of 
promotion. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  service 
is  more  important  than  the  other 
factors  in  the  Madison  set-up? 

A.  That’s  a  close  question. 
All  three  are  important  and  ce^ 
tainly  service  to  subscribers  is 
not  the  least  of  the  three  I  men¬ 
tioned. 

Q.  Isn’t  it  true  that  carrie^ 
boys  make  up  the  organization 
you  depend  upon  for  service? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  place  so 
much  emphasis  on  the  district 
managers  if  this  is  true? 

A.  The  district  managers  are 
the  spark  plugs  of  the  carrier 
boy  organization.  Their  method 
personality  and  manner  of  lum- 
dling  their  boys  have  resulted  in 
the  aggressive  and  efficient  car 
rierboy  organization  now  serv¬ 
ing  our  readers. 

Trade  Area  Coverage 

STATE  editors  attending  the 

recent  Inland  trade  area  news 
(Continued  on  Page  35) 


Proof  of  the  mat  is  in  the  printing! 

So,  for  high  quality  reproduction,  leading 
stereotypers  invariably  choose  Burgess  Chrome  Mats. 

The  ingredients  which  make  up  the  perfection  of 
Burgess  mats  are:  quality  raw  materials,  rigid  control  of 
process,  constant  checking  and  testing  in  every  stage  of 
manufacture.  And,  as  a  final  test,  a  sample  mat  from  every  run 
is  given  a  real  tough  form  to  reproduce.  This  is  our  sample 
of  perfection  . . .  your  insurance  of  highest  quality 
reproduction. 

BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufaclmrtrs  and  Ohtribmtors  of 
Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mats 

niUPOIT,  iUJNOIS 
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Circulation 

continued  /rom  page  34 


high  enough  to  warrant  renewal 
of  the  scholarship,  Mr.  Chandler 
explained. 

Nominations  will  be  made  by 
a  committee  of  eight  district 
dealers. 

Raises  in  Canada 

FOUR  more  dailies  in  Eastern 

Canada  have  increased  sub¬ 
scription  prices.  In  Quebec  City 
the  Chronicle-Telegraph,  only 
English  daily,  jumped  its  price 
from  three  to  five  cents.  The  St. 
John  Telegraph  Journal  went 
from  four  to  five  cents,  and  the 
Moncton  Times  and  Moncton 
Transcript,  New  Brunswick 
dailies,  made  similar  increases. 

Central  States  Meeting 
SPRING  meeting  of  Central 

States  Circulation  Managers 
Association  will  take  place 
March  13-15  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago,  according  to 
President  Willard  Horsman, 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph. 
Vicepresident  Walter  Aronoff, 
Detroit  ( Mich. )  Times,  is  in 
charge  of  the  program. 
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clinic  at  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  reveaied  that  rural  areas 
iccount  for  a  heavy  percentage 
of  circulation.  (E&P,  Jan.  22, 
page  40). 

Fifteen  of  the  editors  said  that 
more  than  50%  of  their  papers' 
circulation  was  rural;  five  re¬ 
ported  over  60%;  two  over  75% 
and  eight  about  30%.  Eleven  of 
the  editors  said  that  separate 
editions  were  made  up  for  out- 
of-city  circulation. 

Todd  Tells  Need 
Representing  circulation  man¬ 
agers  at  the  clinic,  William  K. 

Todd,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic,  em¬ 
phasized  need  for  cooperation 
between  circulation  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments.  “The  honey¬ 
moon  will  soon  be  over,"  he 
said,  “To  get  subscribers  now, 
you're  going  to  have  to  get  out 
and  dig  for  them.  You  will  have 
to  print  the  news  of  their  town.” 

Todd  told  how  the  Rockford , 
newspapers  go  about  it  to  get 
new  subscribers  in  a  given  area 
outside  of  Rockford,  explaining 
how  the  news  department  worlu 
closely  with  circulation  by  con¬ 
centrating  heavily  upon  news 
coverage  of  the  area  selected. 

Picture  features  are  used,  he 
jaid,  to  help  build  interest  in 
the  general  trade  area.  A  five- 
day  free  sampling  campaign  then 
foUows,  after  which  solicitors 
c^  upon  the  potential  sub¬ 
scribers.  A  sticker  is  attached 
to  each  of  the  five  free  issues, 
pointing  out  some  particular 
feature  of  the  newspaper. 

Gives  5  Suggestions 
Joseph  Reis,  Richmond  (Ind. ) 

Palladium-Item  night  news  edi¬ 
tor,  asked  Todd  what  percentage 
of  new  subscribers  he  expected 
to  keep  and  how  it  is  done. 

Todd  said  he  had  experienced  no 
"appreciable”  loss,  adding  that 
M  to  80%  ought  to  renew. 

Todd  suggested  the  following 
ways  to  keep  new  subscribers 
“sold"  on  the  paper: 

1.  Get  the  sports  results  to 
them  early. 

2.  Give  them  obituaries  of 
people  they  know. 

3.  Give  them  news  of  their 
town  board  or  council  activities. 

4.  Give  them  an  occasional 
feature  about  their  town. 

5.  Don't  engage  in  local  con¬ 
troversies  or  “take  sides”  with 
any  local  issue  in  their  area. 

5  Carrier  Scholarships 
nVE  Los  Angeles  Times  car¬ 
riers  who  will  be  graduated 
from  high  school  this  month  or 
in  June  will  be  awarded  $1,000 
university  scholarships,  it  has 
been  announced  by  President 
Norman  Chandler  and  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  Ray  Marx. 

The  winners  will  be  chosen 
Irom  among  Times  carriers  of 
six  months’  or  more  service  by 
a  board  of  educators  who  will 
be  appointed  to  interview  all  ap¬ 
plicants  and  pass  on  their  quali¬ 
fications. 

Each  $1,000  scholarship  will 
be  renewed  each  year  until  the 
winner’s  college  course  is  com¬ 
pleted— provided  he  maintains, 
each  year,  a  scholastic  record 
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Free  Papers  to  Writers? 
EDITORS  attending  the  Inland- 
Medill  clinic  discussed  the 
practice  of  sending  free  papers 
to  correspondents.  Ten  said 
they  supply  correspondents  with 
a  free  daily  paper;  18  do  not. 
Four  said  they  did  formerly,  but 
had  increased  rates  paid  to  cor¬ 
respondent  and  discontinued 
free  subscriptions. 

Host  to  Carriers 
THE  Bartlesville  (Okla.)  £x- 
aminer-Enterprise  was  host  at 
a  banquet  to  the  carriers  and 
their  fathers  Jan.  28.  During  the 
open  forum,  the  fathers  recalled 
when  they  were  carriers  for  the 
same  papers.  C.  P.  Swanson, 
circulation  director,  gave  a  short 
talk. 

Interesque 

JOEL  McCREA,  motion  picture 
star,  began  his  working  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  newspaper  carrier, 
with  one  of  his  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  being  the  late  William 
S.  Hart. 


Skewes  Playground 
To  Be  Dedicated  Soon 

MERmiAN,  Miss. — The  first  pub¬ 
lic  project  in  this  city’s  history 
to  be  named  in  honor  of  an 
individual  citizen  will  be  dedi¬ 
cated  soon  by  World  War  U 
veterans. 

James  H.  Skewes,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Meridian  Star,  Is 
the  one  to  be  honored. 

The  facility,  a  playground,  was 
legally  designated  “James  H. 
Skewes  Park”  by  veterans  some 
months  ago,  after  he  headed  up 
a  long  struggle  to  give  them  pur¬ 
chase  rights  of  a  wartime  hous¬ 
ing  project. 

■ 

Railroad's  P.  R.  Code 

The  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  has  issued  a  list  of 
“Suggestions  for  Handling 
News’’  to  150  of  its  chief  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The  No.  1  Don’t  on  the  list  is 
“Don't  refuse  to  talk  to  a  news¬ 
paperman.” 


IN  LOS  ANGELES 


IN  GENERAL  ADVERTISING 


In  1948  top  place  among  Los  Angeles  daily 
newspapers  in  general  advertising  again  goes  to 
the  Herald-Express  with  2,814,401  lines  — a  gain  of 
436,981  lines  over  1947.  Likewise,  the 
Herald-Express  again  led  in  total  display 
advertising  with  12,833,491  lines.  For  greatest 
impact  in  the  nation’s  third  largest  and 
richest  market,  the  Herald- Express  merits  top 
position  on  every  schedule. 


HERALD-EX 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT.  INC. 
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Cartoonists  to  Plug 
Treasury  Bond  Drive 


By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

WHEN  cartoon  strips  this 

Spring  break  out  in  a  rash 
of  plugs  for  the  United  States 
Savings  Bond  drive,  they  will 
herald  one  of  the  most  concen¬ 
trated  government  sales  efforts 
to  date. 

Almost  every  medium — car¬ 
toons.  movies,  television,  col- 
umn.s,  magazines  and  newspa¬ 
pers — will  speak  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  public  financing. 

Each  cartoonist  will  drop  a 
hint  in  his  strip  now  and  then 
and  draw  additional  poster- 
panels  using  his  favorite  charac¬ 
ters  to  beat  the  drums  for  fur¬ 
ther  public  investment. 

A  committee  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cartoonists  Society  con¬ 
ferred  over  the  weekend  with 
Secretary  John  Snyder  and 
other  members  of  the  Treasury 
Department  in  Washington  to 
p.ot  a  well-rounded  program. 
The  committee  consisted  of  Gus 
Eklson,  Milt  Caniff,  Rube  Gold¬ 
berg.  Sam  Leif,  Frank  Robbins, 
Steve  Douglas,  John  Pierotti, 
Robert  Dunn,  A1  Andriola,  Al¬ 
len  Saunders.  Bill  Holman,  C. 
D.  Russell,  Gib  Crockett,  and 
Willard  Mullin. 

Roosevelt's  Mid-Life 

THE  second  volume  of  the  late 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  per¬ 
sonal  correspondence,  written 
between  the  years  1905  and 
1928,  will  be  syndicated  in  15  il¬ 
lustrated  installments  by  United 
Features,  Feb.  27. 

This  series  is  from  Roosevelt’s 
early  manhood  and  the  period 
of  crisis  when  he  fought  illness. 
There  is  a  foreword  by  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  and  the  series  has 
been  edited  by  Roosevelt's  son, 
Elliot. 

A  third  volume  on  the  final 
Roosevelt  period,  1928  to  1945. 
will  be  ready  for  release  in 
1950,  says  United. 

'Comic'  Is  Point  of  View 

BLACK  and  white  are  but 

feeble  contrasts,  compared 
with  the  points  of  view  on  com¬ 
ics.  For  example,  there  is  the 
article  by  Stanley  and  Betsey 
Baer,  “The  Comics:  A  Challenge 
to  Parents,”  appearing  in  Na 
tional  Parent'Teacher  ( Febru¬ 
ary),  to  be  contrasted  with  G. 
Legman’s  “Psychopathology  of 
the  Comics,”  in  Neurotica  ( Au¬ 
tumn,  1948), 

“The  American  generation 
born  since  1930  cannot  read,” 
says  Legman,  who  indicts  com¬ 
ics  and  other  picture  ar+s.  “One 
out  of  every  three  trees  cut 
down  in  Canada  for  paper- 
pulp,”  he  says,  “has  murder 
printed  on  it  when  the  presses 
roll.” 

“Whole  industries,”  according 
to  Legman,  “have  sprung  up 
based  ultimately  on  the  ex¬ 
changing  of  printed  death  for 
pictorial.” 

Yet,  say  the  Baers,  who  car¬ 
toon  the  “Toodles”,  a  Chicago 
Sun  and  Times  family  comic 
strip,  decency  paid  dividends. 


Their  strip  succeeded  because  of 
clean  appeal. 

“Four  out  of  every  five  urban 
adults  read  comics,  too,”  says 
the  Baer's  article.  “The  comics 
are  a  part  of  our  American  way 
of  living,  and  we  must  accept 
them  as  such.  Moreover,  as  long 
as  they  sell  newspapers — and 
most  ^itors  admit  they  do — 
they  are  here  to  stay.” 

Columnist  Becomes  Director 

RAY  TUCKER. 

who  writes 
the  National 
Whirligig  col- 
umn  for  Mc- 
Clure  Newspa¬ 
per  Syndicate, 
has  been  elected 
a  director  of 
the  syndicate. 

Tucker  is  a  vel- 
e  r  a  n  corres¬ 
pondent,  and 
has  been  writ¬ 
ing  the  daily  Tucker 
Whirligig,  a 

news  behind  the  news  column, 
since  1935.  Previously  he  was 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  World-Telegram. 

Tucker  has  covered  every  po¬ 
litical  convention  since  1924. 
His  stories  on  eviction  of  the 
bonus  army  from  Anacostia 
Flats  and  his  articles  on  “Roose¬ 
velt’s  First  90  Days”  in  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  won  na¬ 
tional  acclaim. 

He  is  author  of  “Mirrors  of 
1932,”  a  best  seller,  and  of  “Sons 
of  the  Wild  Jackass.”  For  the 
past  six  years  he  has  contribut¬ 
ed  articles  on  White  House, 
Congress  and  politics  to  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica. 

He  was  an  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Treas¬ 
ury  in  1935,  inaugurated  the 
“baby  bonds”  sales  campaign. 

Graduating  from  Yale  in  1915. 
Tucker  began  on  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican,  went  over¬ 
seas  as  a  sergeant-major  of  the 
304th  Rgt.,  came  back  to  the 
New  York  Et'ening  Post  as  po 
litical  editor,  was  .sent  by  the 
Post  to  Washington,  shifted  to 
the  Seri pps-Ho ward  newspapers 
in  1927,  and  joined  McClure 
in  1935. 

New  Syndicates 

AMONG  business  developments 

in  the  syndicate  field  is  the  de¬ 
cision  of  Scale  Model  Home 
Planning  Co.,  Detroit,  which 
advertised  for  features  to  sell 
along  with  its  home  plans.  The 
response  was  so  great,  says  Dean 
H.  Robinson,  vicepresident,  that 
the  company  will  blossom  as  a 
syndicate  before  Spring. 

Benham  Syndicate  has  been 
formed  in  New  York  to  special¬ 
ize  in  fun  facts  for  newspapers 
and  house  organs.  First  offer 
ings  are  Fred  Pitzer’s  “Gagging 
Through  The  Century,”  George 
Lewis’  “Laugh  Lines.”  and  “My 
First  Time,”  a  series  of  nation¬ 
ally  known  comics. 


HaU  To  Columnize 

HENRY  NOBLE  HALL,  whose 

story  is  romance  and  reads 
like  fiction,  is  writing  a  tri¬ 
weekly  column 
for  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate, 
scheduled  for 
early  release. 

Born  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Hall  wrote 
for  continental 
journals,  went 
to  Martinique  in 
1902  to  cover 
the  Mont  Pele 
eruption  for 
Agence  Havas. 

After  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  ca¬ 
reer  on  West. Indian  papers  he 
came  to  the  U.  S.,  worked  for 
the  old  Philadelphia  North  Am¬ 
erican,  the  New  Orleans  Item, 
and  returned  to  edit  El  Diario 
de  Panama  and  the  English  edi¬ 
tion,  The  Panama  Journal,  build¬ 
ing  a  world  reputation  as  an 
incisive,  sympathetic  and  astute 
reporter. 

His  golden  years,  he  claims, 
were  the  decade  on  the  old  New 
York  World,  where  he  inter¬ 
viewed  kings  and  was  first  to 
interview  an  American  Presi¬ 
dent,  Woodrow  Wilson,  at  his 
request. 

Transferred  to  British  service 
during  the  first  World  War,  Hall 
got  permission  to  come  back  to 
the  U.  S.  in  1940,  after  a  long 
record  of  service  to  Britain. 

Congress  Record 

THE  Congressional  Quarterly 

Almanac  81st  Congress,  is  off 
the  presses,  announce  Henrietta 
and  Nelson  Poynter. 

The  almanac  digests  nearly 
every  congressional  activity  in 
512  pages.  Release  date  is  Feb. 
21.  Preparation  of  the  material 
was  by  the  editorial  staff  of 
Congressional  Quarterly  News 
Features,  a  daily  service  with 
some  200  clients. 

Begun  in  1945,  the  almanac 
is  known  for  its  coverage  of  the 
Washington  legislative  scene. 


How  to  Play  Canasta 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

went  to  Shepard  Barclay,  card 
expert,  to  get  a  series  of  sU 
articles  (750  words  each)  to 
meet  the  current  demand  for  in. 
formation  on  “Canasta,  ”  a  South 
American  version  of  rummy. 

Fiction  Fomtula 

MARY  KING,  fiction  editor  of 

Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York 
York  News  Syndicate,  has  her 
own  editorial  yardstick  for  se¬ 
lection  of  the  15-week  serials 
and  daily  short-shorts.  There 
are  few  taboos  except  that  she 
thinks  stories  about  newspapers 
are  not  appropriate  to  newspa¬ 
per  publication.  Her  emphasis 
is  on  action,  adventure,  crime  or 
love  stories,  but  in  any  case 
a  strong  woman  interest. 

Regular-length  magazine  stor¬ 
ies  were  dropped  during  the 
war,  but  at  war's  end  the  syndi¬ 
cate  set  out  to  buy  26  stories 
stopped  at  14  when  the  news¬ 
print  shortage  continued.  M- 
tor  King  found  herself  obliged 
to  cut  the  stories  from  4,(K)0- 
8,000  words  to  2,000  or  less. 

In  1919,  when  she  became  fic 
tion  editor  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  ( she  transferred  to 
New  York  in  1926)  top  fiction 
was  scarce  on  newspaper  desks. 

With  a  buying  budget  to  com¬ 
pete  with  slick  paper  magazines 
and  a  formula  she  got  the  top 
fiction  for  which  she  had  been 
looking.  The  Tribune  promoted 
it  and  added  circulation  in 
chunks  of  thousands. 

The  formula,  devised  by  her 
husband,  Capt.  Joseph  M.  Pat 
terson,  late  publisher  of  the 
New  York  News  quick  reading 
of  manuscript,  quick  decision  on 
the  story,  and  quick  payment. 

Senatorial  First.  A  Correction 

MRS.  HATTIE  CARAWAY, 

Arkansas  Democrat,  was  first 
woman  elected  to  a  full  U.S. 
Senate  term,  not  Margaret  Chase 
Smith,  as  this  column  said  last 
week,  intending  to  mean  she  was 
first  Republican  woman. 
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YES  .  .  .  the  interest  of  millions  of  movie  font 
is  focused  on  the  film  city;  and  Hedda  Hopper's  "Holly* 
wood"  is  the  exclusive  first  and  the  authoritative  last 
word  on  the  glamorous  cinema  scene  for  millions  of 
newspaper  readers.— If  this  column  is  still  available 
in  your  territory,  why  not  wire  today?  ; 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News  s: 

M  uon.  n<w$  tuniMNo  rik  17  nikum^iowm. 
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Newsprint  Mill 
Loon  Plan  Idea 
In  Congress  ^ 

Washington — A  veteran  news- 
paper  editor  and  freshman  in  9 

the  81st  Congress,  who  was  cen-  #  m 

sured  by  other  newspaper  men 
in  his  state  for  publishing  a 
four-page  newspaper  to  advance 
bis  cause  in  politics,  has  a  plan 
to  eliminate  the  thing  which 
caused  the  criticism  —  namely, 
the  scarcity  of  newsprint. 

Tom  Steed,  former  editor  of 
the  Shawnee  (Okla.)  News-Star, 

now  a  member  of  Congress  from  . 

Oklahoma,  this  week  said  he  ’ 

will  introduce  legislation  which 
will  encourage  publishers  of 
smaller  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  to  manufacture  news¬ 
print.  r . 

The  Steed  plan  would  permit  :  fJtfCfnc 

the  Government  to  make  long-  j 

term,  low-interest  loans  to  a  •  ‘ 

group  or  groups  of  newspapers  ; 

organized  into  an  association.  t — — •••■•. — 

The  idea  follows  along  the  gen¬ 
eral  lines  of  the  Rural  Electrifi-  ‘H^ncior  r>1 

cation  Administration  but  would 
not  require  the  same  Govern-  ing  lowyei 

ment  direction  as  the  REA  be-  ^ 

cause  of  the  smaller  number  of  gressmany 

stockholders  who  would  operate  Jpy  expedie 

a  paper  mill. 

“I  am  fully  aware,”  said  Steed. 

"new^aper  publishers  look  with 
skepticism  toward  any  govern¬ 
ment-financing  program  in  the  rpi 

newspaper  business.”  lH 

His  plan  includes  the  signing 
up  of  newspapers  in  an  associa-  q{ 

tion  and  taking  out  stock  to 
initiate  the  steps  for  establishing 
a  mill,  such  as  engineering,  op- 
tions  on  the  site,  timberland 
surveys  and  other  necessary  pre-  QI 

liminaries.  It  would  depend  also 
upon  the  interest  of  various 
newspaper  groups,  he  concedes. 

In  explaining  his  personal  ex- 
perlence  in  newsprint  shortages. 

Rep.  Steed  said  that  in  spite  of  n/ 

a  resolution  passed  by  the  Okla- 
homa  Press  Association  which 
frowned  on  the  practice  of  can-  W! 

didates  issuing  personal  polit¬ 
ical  newspapers,  due  to  news-  i»l 

print  scarcity,  he  felt  forced  to  *** 

do  it  in  his  own  campaign  to  i 

win  the  election.  CIC 

He  issued  a  four-page  organ 
which  had  a  circulation  of  UJ 

45,000,  to  which  he  credits  his 
victory  at  the  polls.  Steed,  who 
began  his  newspaper  career  25 
years  ago  as  a  printer’s  devil, 
explained: 

“Small  newspapers  should  be 
able  to  get  newsprint  and  such 
dtuations  would  not  occur.  ... 

“If  we  can  accomplish  on  U  yOUF  tG 

Mund  business  principles  and  , 

under  conditions  that  will  not  Ol  th©  CO 

give  the  Government  a  strangle¬ 
hold  on  the  press  of  the  nation. 

It  would  be  excellent  insurance 
against  the  strangulation  of  the 
loaller  newspaper.” 

■ 

New  Medical  Man 

Chicago — Dr.  Ralph  C.  Rob-  C  C  H  T 

arts  has  been  appointed  medical  f  I"  D  I 

counselor  at  the  Chicago  Trib-  *  ■■n  ■ 

*««,  according  to  Dr.  'Theodore 
R  Van  Dellen,  Tribune  medical 
urector.  His  duties  will  con- 
w  of  examining,  treating,  and 
Dying  medical  advice  to  some 
4,300  Tribunites. 
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Po  Of^er 


enH! 


With  this  background  —  None 
Covering  these  two  vital  fronts 


*Hoosier  philosopher;  on  outstcmd- 
ing  lawyer  in  New  York;  a  con¬ 
gressman  with  principles  untainted 
by  expediency. 


KING'S  COMMENTS 

By  Db.  Willfobd  I.  King* 


*Has  won  universal  respeci  for  his 
clarity  of  expression  cmd  cour¬ 
ageous,  down-to-earth  defense  of 
the  Americcm  way  of  life. 


These  two  recognized  authorities  in  the  fields 
of  Government  and  Economics  voice  their 
own  independent  views  and  not  those  of  any 
group  or  organization. 

THIS  NEW  SYNDICATED  FEATURE, 
BOILED  TO  600  WORDS  TWICE-A-WEEK, 
will  give  your  readers  a  watchful,  penetrat¬ 
ing —  and  interesting — analysis  of  day-to- 
day  news  as  it  affects  their  pocketbooks  and 
their  way  of  life. 


If  your  territory  is  not  already  taken,  test  four  weeks'  publication 
of  the  columns  FREE.  Wire  or  write  for  reservation  and  terms 


FEATURES  for  AMERICA’S  FUTURE 

210  East  43rd  Street.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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PROMOTION 


Simple  Copy  on  Faith 
Reaches  Public  Heart 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

ON  FRIDAY,  March  4,  which  is 

promoted  as  a  World  Day  of 
Prayer  by  the  United  Council 
of  Church  Women,  the  Institute 
of  Life  Insurance  will  run  an 
ad  in  some  375  U.  S.  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  is  an  ad  the  Institute 
has  run  before,  and  the  first 
one  the  Institute  has  repeated  in 
its  eight  years  of  consistent 
newspaper  advertising. 

You  read  something  about 
that  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
several  weeks  ago.  It’s  an  ad 
headed  “Faith  is  a  family  af¬ 
fair.”  It  features  an  arresting 
illustration  of  a  young  mother 
watching  over  her  two  little 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  as 
they  say  their  bedtime  prayers. 
Cut  into  the  illustration  is  a 
copy  box  with  the  head  “I  pray 
the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep.” 

The  Institute  first  ran  the  ad 
last  March  15.  Overnight,  it 
evoked  such  response,  a  re¬ 
sponse  which  has  grown  steadily 
since  then  and  which  has  come 
from  every  part  of  the  world, 
that  it  seem^  only  natural  for 
the  Institute  to  repeat  the  ad 
this  year. 

When  you  read  the  ad.  you 
will  see  immediately  why  it  has 
produced  such  tremendous  re¬ 
sponse.  It  is  a  simple,  unassum¬ 
ing  ad  that  goes  straight  to  your 
heart,  both  the  copy  and  the 
Illustration.  Credit  for  its  writ¬ 
ing  goes  to  Adrian  Head  and 
David  Kennedy  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  and  for  its  illustra¬ 
tion  to  Mrs.  Frances  Hook. 

When  you  read  the  ad,  you 
will  sense  Immediately  that,  in 
this  troubled  world,  it  will  this 
year  again  evoke  a  large  re 
sponse.  The  response — we  have 
seen  some  of  the  letters — is  not 
in  the  mere  form  of  requests  for 
reprints,  although  there  are 
many  of  these.  It  is  largely  in 
the  form  of  letters  thanking  the 
Institute  for  this  simple  but 
touching  statement  of  faith  as 
the  uniting  quality  in  the  family. 

Now  maybe  you  think  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  promotion. 
Perhaps  in  the  narrowest  sense 
it  doesn't.  In  the  broad  sense, 
however,  it  has  everything  to  do 
with  promotion.  Here,  certainly, 
in  the  response  to  this  newspa¬ 


per  advertisement,  is  the  answer 
to  those  who  criticize  advertis¬ 
ing  and  who  look  down  their 
noses  upon  the  newspaper’s 
ability  to  reach  the  people  with 
a  worthwhile  message. 

For  years  now,  every  agency 
concerned  with  the  preservation 
of  democracy  and  with  the  con 
tinuance  of  our  free  way  of  life, 
among  them  the  newspapers, 
has  striven  to  find  some  simple 
way  to  get  the  story  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  our  way  of  life  into 
the  hearts  of  our  people.  The 
newspapers,  the  magazine.^,  the 
radio  carry  all  kinds  of  mes¬ 
sages  trying  to  get  us  excited 
about  what  we  have.  It  i.s  hard 
to  know  whether  these  effoits 
are  succeeding.  The  general  im¬ 
pression  is  that  they  are  not. 

Perh^s  in  this  simple  adver- 
tisemem  lies  the  key  to  what 
we  are  all  seeking,  some  sim¬ 
ple  yet  effective  means  of  get¬ 
ting  our  story  across  to  the 
people.  We  think  this  ad  offers 
promotion  people  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  be  of  great  service  to 
their  newspapers,  and  to  their 
country.  When  the  ad  runs,  why 
not  find  out  what  effect  it  has  in 
your  community,  not  only  upon 
the  leaders,  but  upon  the 
people?  You  may  come  up  with 
the  answer  all  advertising  is 
looking  for.  You  must  surely 
come  up  with  something  really 
worth  while  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  daily  newspaper 
as  a  means  of  getting  into  the 
hearts  of  people. 

Classy 

CREDIT  Andy  Talbot,  Jr.,  of  the 

Chicago  Herald  American  with 
a  smart  but  economical  device 
for  classing  up  a  newsletter. 
Helen  Wells,  editor  of  the  Her- 
ald-American’s  women’s  pages, 
is  currently  in  Europe  to  report 
on  the  London  and  the  Paris 
fashion  showings.  Right  now 
she  is  in  London,  sending  fash 
ion  newsletters  back  to  the  pa¬ 
per  which  the  paper  is  using  in 
promotion  to  advertisers. 

Now  the  newsletter  is  ordi¬ 
narily  just  a  newsletter  and  I 
nothing  more,  a  multigraphed 
affair  that  practically  defies  any 
attempt  at  dressing  up.  But 


IF  YOU  DON'T  NEED  IT 
SOME  ONE  WILL  BUY  IT 

Through  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  For  Sair  A<l> 

No  matter  what  equipment  you  have  that’s  no  longer  needed. 
If  It's  In  usable  condition  swapping  It  for  dollars  Is  easy 
through  an  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  For  Sale  Ad. 


Andy  takes  the  newsletter  and 
staples  it  into  a  cover  of  heavy 
coated  stock,  folds  it  twice,  and 
makes  an  attractive  self-mailer 
out  of  it.  It’s  what  he’s  done 
with  the  cover  that  gives  the 
mailing  a  feeling  of  class  lots  of 
far  more  expensive  pieces  would 
hardly  have.  He  does  the  cover 
in  gold,  with  a  crown  design 
and  British  lions  rampant  over 
it,  using  a  rich  royal  red  as  a 
second  color. 


Factor  R 

GEORGE  GRIFFIS  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian  has  evidently 
been  doing  some  heavy  think¬ 
ing  about  just  what  it  is  that 
gives  advertising  that  “extra 
something  to  assure  greatest  re¬ 
turns.”  Physicians,  he  finds,  pre¬ 
scribe  vitamins.  Chemists  get 
action  by  adding  a  catalyst. 
But  what  about  advertisers? 

Well,  George  aomes  up — in  a 
booklet  currently  being  mailed 
— with  a  new  factor  called  R. 
It’s  “that  ingredient  in  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium  over  and  above 
circulation,  which  Instills  reader 
confidence,  builds  solid  circula¬ 
tion,  and  gets  positive,  over¬ 
whelming  results."  Ends  up,  of 
course,  that  the  Oregonian  has 
this  factor  R  and  plenty  of  it. 

The  booklet,  done  in  string 
drawings  and  with  good,  clear, 
easy-to-read  hand  lettering 
throughout,  is  attractive.  The 
argument  is  persuasive.  Only 
one  thing  we  haven’t  figured 
out.  Just  why  George  calls  his 
factor  R?  Probably  for  R-egon- 
ian.  It’s  a  good  promotion  that 
ought  to  get  response. 


In  The  Bag 

“ADVERTISING  to  Canadians  is 

a  problem”  is  what  the  Star 
Weekly  of  Toronto  titles  its  cur¬ 
rent  book  showing  its  circula¬ 
tion  distribution.  But  you  have 
only  to  read  a  little  ways  into 
the  book  to  learn  that  it’s  really 
no  problem  at  all.  the  Star 
Weekly  solves  it  so  neatly.  It’s 
always  hard  for  us  to  curb  our 
enthusiasm  about  Star  Weekly 
promotion.  All  of  it  we  see  is 
always  so  cleverly,  so  Intrigu- 
ingly,  so  intelligently  done.  This 
40-page  file-size  booklet  is  like 
all  the  rest,  a  booklet  full  of 
facts  and  figures  that  is  a  de¬ 
light  to  look  at  and  a  treat  to 
read. 

The  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 


Post  is  the  latest  newspaper  to 
issue  a  market  data  folder  in 
conformity  with  the  standard! 
laid  down  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad 
vertising  and  the  4-A’s. 

With  its  retail  planning  calen¬ 
dar  for  March,  the  Milwaukte 
Sentinel  includes  a  sheet  de¬ 
signed  for  hanging  in  busineu 
offices  that  contains  “The  'Ten 
Commandments  of  Good  Busi¬ 
ness.”  This  ought  to  get  wide¬ 
spread  circulation.  Every  com¬ 
mandment  starts  off  with  the 
two  words  “A  Customer.”  The 
first  commandment  gives  you  a 
taste  of  the  rest.  “A  customer,” 
it  reads,  “is  the  most  important 
person  in  any  business.” 


^deas 


Young  Journalists 
FAST  growing  feature  in  the 
Portland  ( Me. )  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  magazine  section  is  the 
Authors  &  Artists  Club  for  chil¬ 
dren  between  seven  and  li 
Started  as  a  single  page  feature 
it  now  uses  three  pages,  has 
pulled  in  1.000  members.  I^ose, 
poetry  and  drawings  are  fea¬ 
tures  covered.  Each  youngster 
submitting  is  given  a  meinber 
ship  card  in  the  Telegram  Au¬ 
thors  and  Artists  Club.  One  ot 
the  promotions  for  the  featun 
has  included  a  window  displaj 
of  drawings  received. 


A  Little  Thing — 

WHEN  sleet  and  snow  hit  St 
Joseph,  Mb.  this  winter,  the 
streets  became  icy,  dangerout 
Drivers  without  chains  parked 
around  the  News-Press  buildini 
and  often  had  trouble  getting 
away.  The  newspaper  saved  i 
lot  of  pushing  and  shoving  bj 
providing  sand  boxes  with  the 
direction:  “Help  Yourself.” 


Feature  Idea 

WHEN  Editor  M.  H.  Wlllianu 
of  the  Worcester  ( Mass. )  Tele 
gram  read  recently  that  a  for 
eign  correspondent,  disgusted 
with  the  unvarying  pessimistic 
nature  of  the  news,  had  deckled 
to  put  out  a  newsletter  consisb 
ing  only  of  “good  news”  it  gave 
him  an  idea.  Now  the  Telegram 
has  a  daily  Page  Two  feature 
entitled  "There’s  Always  GOOD 
News.” 


Plant  Grief  Backfires 
Through  Every  Department 

No  advertising  department  ever  broke  records, 
nor  did  any  news  room  earn  continued  applause 
when  linked  with  a  balky  printing  plant.  De¬ 
pendable  production  is  the  key  to  success  in 
journalism  and  advertising  profit.  Dependable 
production  calls  for  a  dependable  dry  mat  That 
is  what  users  call  Certified  Mats. 


ThousancU  of  newspapermen  search  the  Classified  Ads  regu¬ 
larly  for  just  such  things  as  you  may  wish  to  sell.  To  contact 
them  easily  and  speedily,  order  your  ad  today. 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 

1700  Tiiii*i  Tower  Tot.:  BRyont  9-3052  Now  York  18,  N.  Y. 


For  dependable  stereotyping-, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  9  RediafalUr  Plata.  Dapt.  P.  N*w  York  10^ 
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Spot-news  Photo  of  Tragedy 


is  Winner  of  Sylvania’s  Last 


Monthly  Press  Photo  Contest! 


Quick  action  by  photographer  Bill  Burns  caught  this  very  bad  accident 


outside  Amarillo,  Texas.  The  tragedy  occurred  when  the  car  shown  above 


crashed  into  a  large  trailer  truck  carrying  cattle. 


One  Sylvania  Press  25  was  used  at  l/200th  of  a  second  with  diaphragm 
at  about  f/8. 


for  this  shot  Bill  was  awarded  a  17-iewel,  18-carat  gold  Nastrix  wrist 


watch,  the  prize  given  each  month  of 
Sylvania’s  Press  PhotographersContests. 

In  your  daily  pursuit  of  outstanding 
news  photos,  load  up  with  Superflash— 
the  flash  bulbs  with  four  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  that  mean  better  pictures!  Wabash 
Corporation,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
18,  New  York. 


Lately  of  The  Amarillo  Times,  Bill 
Burns  is  now  at  the  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology  studying  color  photog¬ 
raphy.  An  Air  Force  veteran  Bill  was 
Aerial  Photography  instrcctor  at  the 
Air  Force  school  in  Denver,  Colorado. 


Wabash  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  Sylvania  Ehctric  Products  Inc. 


SYLVA 


Formerly  IVABASH 


PHOTOLAMPS;  FLUORESCENT  LAMPS,  FIXTURES,  WIRING  DEVICES: 
LIGHT  BULBS;  RADIO  TUBES;  CATHODE  RAY  TUBES;  ELECTRONIC  DEVICES 
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How  ‘Caesar’  Became 
‘Jimmy’  to  the  Press 


By  Doris  Willens 

THE  FIRST  time  Hal  Leyshon 

walked  into  the  office  of  James 
C.  Petrillo,  he  counted  327  anti- 
Petrillo  newspa¬ 
per  cartoons  lin¬ 
ing  the  walls. 

Petrillo,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Mu¬ 
sicians  (AFL), 
hasn’t  been  ad¬ 
ding  a  great 
deal  to  his  u- 
nique  collection 
since  the  AFM 
hired  Leyshon, 
a  1939  Pulitzer  Leyshon 
Prize  winner,  as 
its  public  relations  counsel.  The 
much-maligned  labor  leader  is 
“Jimmy”  in  print  now  as  often 
as  he’s  “James  Caesar.” 

And  eyebrows  didn’t  jog  up 
quizzically  when  Petrillo  was 
named  music  chairman  of  the 
Presidential  Inaugural.  Petrillo 
made  the  White  House  calling 
list  Inaugural  Week,  when  he 
appeared  to  present  President 
Truman  with  a  gold  card,  a  life 
membership  in  the  musicians’ 
union. 

Even  Break 

Leyshon,  who  is  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  Welsh  coal 
miners,  refuses  to  take  the  credit 
for  any  changes  in  the  public’s 
attitude  toward  Petrillo.  The 
furthest  he’ll  go  is  to  say,  “If 
you  can  make  a  man  and  his 
works  available  to  the  press  of 
this  country  on  a  factual  and 
timely  basis,  he  is  certain  to  get 
an  even  break.” 

And  getting  that  even  break  is 
what  Leyshon  and  his  associates 
in  their  just-off-Fifth-A  venue 
offices  have  spent  most  of  their 
time  doing  since  they  were 
given  the  account  a  year  ago. 

Leyshon,  a  businesslike  48, 
whose  feet  dangle  when  he  tips 
back  his  swivel  chair  and  stares 
out  of  the  window  as  he  speaks 
to  you,  had  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  what  was  wrong  with  Pe- 
trillo’s  relationship  with  the 
press.  “If  newspapermen  get 
the  brushoff,  they’re  going  to 
give  the  brushoff,”  he  remarked. 

Taking  Stock 

Leyshon  was  in  newspaper 
business  20  years,  and  was  ^i- 
tor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News  for  10  of  them.  He  di¬ 
rected  the  1938  campaign  against 
the  city’s  venal  politics,  which, 
culminated  in  the  recall  of  the 
majority  of  the  city  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  a  Pulitzer  for  the 
paper  and  Leyshon.  Before  Mi¬ 
ami,  Leyshon  had  worked  on 
the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News- 
Sentinel,  Knoxville  Journal,  Mo¬ 
bile  (Ala.)  Register,  He  formed 
his  public  relations  firm  in  1941, 
then  ran  it  on  an  “absentee  man¬ 
agement”  basis  while  serving 
during  the  war  as  executive  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  Eighth  Air  Force 
public  relations  crew. 

Leyshon’s  presentation  for  the 
bid  of  the  AFM  business  won 
the  nod  of  the  union’s  executive 

itn 


board.  He  was  conscious  that 
his  new  boss  had  been  “the  butt 
of  the  most  severe  cartooning 
campaign  in  public  life.”  and 
was  a  highly-controversial  figure 
in  labor  circles.  So  Leyshon 
talked  to  his  friends  in  industry 
to  find  out  what  kind  of  person 
they  thought  Petrillo  was. 

“He’s  often  a  problem  to  us  in 
negotiations,  but  his  word  is  his 
bond,”  was  the  concensus.  They 
told  Leyshon  the  union  had 
never  repudiated  a  contract. 
Even  more  exciting  was  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  union  had  been 
conducting  “one  of  the  biggest 
public  services  in  the  country.” 

Leyshon  learned  that  the 
union’s  welfare  fund  was  used 
for  a  free  music  project.  The 
funds  provided  for  live  mu¬ 
sicians  at  hospitals,  in  com¬ 
munities.  for  teen-age  dances. 
Here  was  something  to  shout 
about.  “There  were  15,000  free 
performances  in  194S,  Leyshon 
said,  ranging  from  symphonies 
to  two-man  combos. 

Petrillo  went  all  out  as  music 
chairman  of  the  Inaugural.  The 
union  paid  to  bring  Benny  CJood- 
man,  Xavier  Cugat  and  Guy 
Lombardo  to  the  Inaugural  Ball. 
The  union  leader  rounded  up  33 
Missouri  musicians  to  play  just 
one  number  at  the  ball — the 
“Missouri  Waltz.”  Lionel  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Phil  Spitalny  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Symphony  Orchestra 
played  at  the  Wednesday  night 
Gala — all  at  no  cost  to  the  in¬ 
augural  committee. 

And  the  effect  of  the  public 
relations  campaign?  There’s  the 
decrease  in  unfavorable  car¬ 
toons.  (“Four  months  ago  some¬ 
one  published  a  favorable  car¬ 
toon,”  Leyshon  pointed  out.) 
"Music  Czar”  isn’t  as  common 
now  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  The 
P.R.  firm  has  eased  the  contacts 
between  the  union  and  report¬ 
ers.  When  there’s  a  story  to  be 
had,  Leyshon  sees  that  the  news¬ 
men  get  it. 

“We  see  that  Petrillo  is  avail¬ 
able  when  the  boys  want  to  see 
him,”  said  Leyshon.  “That’s  all 
he  ever  needed.” 


Libel  Lawyer  a  Judge 

Albany,  N.  Y.  —  The  State 
Senate  recently  confirmed  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dewey’s  appointment 
of  Bruce  Bromley  as  an  asso¬ 
ciate  judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals.  Mr.  Bromley,  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Cravath,  Swaine 
&  Moore,  is  a  noted  libel  attor¬ 
ney. 


800  Building  Mill 

Childersburg,  Ala.  —  The 
Coosa  River  Newsprint  Co., 
scheduled  to  begin  production 
next  January,  already  lists  be¬ 
tween  700  and  800  workers  on 
construction.  When  completed, 
it  is  estimated  the  mill  will  em¬ 
ploy  more  than  700  men  with  an 
annual  payroll  of  about  $2,- 
250,000. 


Pop  hopes  it’s  a  call  from  Brown  &  Smith,  saying  that 
business  deal  is  OK. 

Mom’s  expecting  a  call  from  her  mother. 

Sis  will  go  into  a  tailspin  if  it  isn't  Harry,  who  hasn't 
yet  asked  her  for  a  Saturday  night  date. 

Buddy  hopes  it’s  Joe,  asking  if  he  can  come  over. 

Family  Story.  The  story  of  Pop  and  Mom  and  Sis  and 
Buddy  is  typical  of  many  a  family  throughout  the 
country.  It  shows  the  two-way  value  of  your  telephone 
service.  The  calls  you  get  are  as  important  as  the  ones 
you  make  —  sometimes  more  so. 

Greater  Value.  Your  telephone  is  more  valuable  today 
because  there  are  nearly  10'  j  more  telephones  —  about 
9,000,000  more  —  than  three  years  ago. 

You  Can  Reach  more  people  and  more  can  reach  you. 
The  cost  is  small  per  call  and  exceedingly  small  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  value  of  each  call. 

Rates  Are  Still  Low.  Telephone  rate  increases  are 
much  less  than  the  increases  in  most  other  things  you 
buy.  They  are  far  less  than  paat  increases  in  telephone 
wages,  and  other  higher  costs  of  providing  service. 

In  fact,  telephone  rate  increases  average  only  a  penny 
or  so  per  call. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Stone  Heads 
Jackson  Sun; 
Started  As  Cub 

Jackson,  Tenn. — The  Jackson 
Sun  Publishing  Co.,  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting  promoted  Al¬ 
bert  A.  Stone  from  the  vicepresi¬ 
dency  to  be  president  of  the 
company  and  general  manager 
of  its  properties. 

Ito.  Stone  succeeds  the  late 
publisher,  C.  E.  Pigford,  who 
held  the  presidency  of  the  firm 
until  his  death  on  Jan.  8,  1945. 

Mrs.  Pigford  becomes  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  and  executive 
director  of  the  Sun  Publishing 
Co.,  which  operates  the  Jackson 
Sun  and  Station  WTJS. 

Hugh  W.  Hicks,  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Jack- 
aon,  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
Sun  Publishing  Co.,  succeeding 
ff.  A.  Caldwell,  who  retired, 
and  was  named  advisory  di¬ 
rector. 

Harris  Brown  was  named 
Ticepresident,  and  editor  of  the 
Jacl^n  Sun,  a  position  to  which 
he  was  recently  elevated.  Don¬ 
ald  Weaver  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Sun  Publishing  Co., 
and  W.  N.  Key,  attorney. 

Mr.  Stone  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Jackson  Sun  as  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  in  1919  upon  his  release 
from  World  War  I  service  in 
the  U.S.  Navy.  He  was  made 
general  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper  the  following  year,  and 
became  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  in  1934. 


Some  Flexibility.  Please 

To  the  Editor:  Your  letters  to 
the  editor  column  generated 
considerable  heat  last  week,  and 
I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  to  see 
the  University  of  West  Virginia 
joufpalism  department  chal- 
enge  the  AASDJ  to  a  duel  with 
copy  pencils  at  20  paces  as  a 
result. 

In  an  effort  to  pour  some  oil 
on  the  blaze,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  one  fairly  obvious 
fact:  The  AASDJ  with  good 
intentions  has  set  up  standards 
and  criteria  for  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Evidently  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  does  not  like  some  of  the 
regulations.  Nor  do  we.  And 
as  a  result  we  have  not  applied 
for  membership  in  this  organi¬ 
zation — and  if  the  accrediting 
committee  uses  the  same  yard¬ 
stick,  we  will  not  apply  for  its 
approval  either. 

Our  gripe  is  with  article  3, 
section  2,  which  states:  “  .  .  .  a 
minimum  faculty  of  three  full¬ 
time  teachers  of  journalism  of 
professorial  rank.  ...” 

As  you  know,  LIU’s  journal¬ 
ism  department  will  not  hire 
a  full  time  instructor,  since  we 
believe  that  in  metropolitan 
New  York,  the  best  men  for  the 
job  are  holding  down  posts  with 
the  dailies,  and  under  the  Guild 
five-day  week  have  at  least  one 
free  day  to  devote  to  teaching. 


Our  staff  includes  top  men  from 
almost  every  New  York  daily, 
and  under  our  promotion  sys¬ 
tem  enjoy  professorial  status. 
But  wed  be  barred  from  the 
AASDJ  because  they  are  not 
full  time. 

No  Intent  to  Debate 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is 
not  to  debate  whether  it  is  best 
to  have  a  part-time  faculty  of 
working  newspapermen  who 
know  the  current  trends  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  or  a  full  time  faculty 
consisting  of  teachers  who  used 
to  be  newspapermen.  We  think 
that  this  question  depends  upon 
the  city  in  which  the  school  is 
located. 

Personally  for  New  York  we 
think  it’s  best. 

The  point  is  that  standards 
are  wonderful,  but  we  wish  the 
AASDJ  wou.d  install  a  little 
flexibility  to  encompass  both  the 
rural  and  urban  schools.  Per¬ 
haps  the  answer  is  in~  regional 
associations,  or  maybe  a  group¬ 
ing  of  urban  and  rural.  At  any 
rate,  this  is  something  for  the 
newspapermen  on  the  accredit¬ 
ing  committee  to  think  about  in 
their  discussions  with  their 
academic  brethren. 

T.  E.  Kruglak, 
Chairman, 
Journalism  Dept. 

Long  Island  University 


Capper's  Gift 
Opens  Teeners' 
Hospital  Drive 

Topeka,  Kan. — Former  Sen¬ 
ator  Arthur  Capper,  publisher 
of  the  Capper  Publications,  do¬ 
nated  $5,000  as  the  initial  gift  in 
a  campaign  for  a  children’s  ward 
in  Christ  s  hospital  here. 

Senator  Capper’s  paper,  the 
Topeka  Daily  Capital,  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  pushing  publicity 
backing  the  Junior  Hospital  As¬ 
sociation,  an  organization  of 
2,000  teen-agers  in  its  effort  to 
obtain  a  place  in  Topeka  where 
children  can  be  treated,  and  to 
prepare  for  a  possible  outbreak 
of  polio  next  summer. 

’The  youths  plan  to  campaign 
for  $75,000  to  build  and  equip 
a  pediatric  wing  as  an  addition 
to  Christ’s  Hospital. 

Senator  Capper  has  long  been 
interested  in  the  welfare  of 
children,  particularly  Crippled 
Children,  and  his  Capper  f  oun¬ 
dation  for  Crippled  Children  is 
in  its  29th  year.  The  Capper 
Foundation  Center  for  Crippled 
Children  was  begun  a  year  ago. 


Agency  Appointed 

Smith,  Bull  &  McCreery,  Los 
Angeles  advertising  agency,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Mirror  to  succeed  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co.,  agency  ap¬ 
pointed  temporarily  last  summer. 


Brewing  Is  A  Local  Industry 


•  The  modern  brewery  towers  immeas¬ 
urably  over  its  predecessor  of  fifty  years 
ago.  In  1899,  for  example,  the  average 
production  of  breweries  in  the  United 
States  was  18,728  barrels  of  beer  or  ale. 
Today  there  are  about  450  breweries 
producing,  on  an  average,  173,000  bar¬ 
rels  each. 

These  450  breweries  are  the  collecting 
agents  of  about  $900,000,000  a  year 
which  is  paid  by  beer  consumers  into 
public  treasuries.  These  breweries  pur¬ 
chase  300  million  dollars’  worth  of  farm 
products  every  year,  at  current  rates, 


and  have  an  annual  payroll  of  nearly 
250  million  dollars.  They  purchase  sup¬ 
plies  and  services  from  various  allied 
industries,  running  into  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually. 

Despite  the  centralization  of  many 
industries,  brewing  stiU  is  chiefly  a  local 
operation,  with  the  many  brewing  units 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  The  in¬ 
dustry  is  so  evenly  dispersed,  in  fact, 
that  in  all  but  ten  of  our  states  there  are 
breweries— striving  to  meet  the  ever¬ 
growing  demand  for  America’s  beverage 
of  moderation. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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The  Kastor  Formula 

continued  from  page  12 

department;  and  Steve  Gabnay, 
production  manager. 

The  agency’s  list  of  clients  in¬ 
cludes  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 
(American  Family  Flakes  and 
Bar  Soap);  International  Milling 
Co.  (Robin  Hood  Flour,  Velvet 
Cake  Flour  and  other  products); 
George  Barr  Co.  ( Balm  Barr 
Hand  Lotion  and  Shampoo);  and 
Peter  Fox  Brewing  Co.  ( Fox 
Deluxe  Beer).  Most  recent  addi¬ 
tion  is  Union  Starch  &  Refining 
Co.  (Pennant  Brand  Syrup  and 
Marshmal-O  Creme). 

In  each  case,  Kastors  has  de¬ 
veloped  advertisements  combin¬ 
ing  high  readership  and  hard- 
selling.  “Every  ad  has  to  stand 
on  its  own  feet,”  is  the  way 
Marv  Harms  explained  it  to 
E&P.  “Back  of  this  high  ratio  of 
sales  to  advertising  dollars  ex¬ 
pended,”  he  said,  “is  our  policy 
of  integrating  the  cost  of  our 
clients’  advertising  with  every 
other  item  of  direct  selling  ex¬ 
pense.” 

The  agency  has  access  to 
clients’  annual  sales  and  cost 
figures  in  order  to  do  a  more 
intelligent  advertising  job. 

Don't  Overlook  ’Sell' 

Granting  that  their  experience 
to  date  has  been  largely  in  the 
packaged  goods  field.  Harms  as¬ 
serted  that  their  formula  can  be 
applied  to  the  electrical  appli¬ 
ance  and  heavy  goods  field  as 
well.  “It  might  be  stimulating 
to  apply  these  talents  to  a  house¬ 
hold  appliance,”  he  said,  point¬ 
ing  to  some  examples  of  hard- 
selling  newspaper  ads  prepared 
by  Kastors. 

For  instance.  American  Fam¬ 
ily  Flakes’  ads  stress  “3-Way 
Better  Washes  ...  ( 1 )  whiter; 
(2)  safer;  (3)  easier.”  In  black 
and  white  copy,  with  attention- 
getting  illustrations,  Procter  & 
Gamble  has  localized  its  copy 
with  such  headlines  as  “Now! 
Dirty  Dishes  No  Trouble  .  .  .  Say 
Chicago  Women.” 

By  the  same  method,  Robin 
Hood  Flour  ads  have  combined 
appetite  appeal,  recipes  and 
some  “sell”  about  the  flour  itself 


Havr  haii<I« 
P*  a«  lovely 
a«  (he  rest 
of  you 


(  There  are  twelve  votes  in  ) 
f  my  family  for  Robin  Nood^ 

**^^*"*^'^^  ^  *’•*  ****^*  MiHwi 

iP..  '^1*1  HdiTssHlMMiMl 


Standard  Steel 
Ads  Tell  Story 
Of  P&L  System 


^  I  ^ Chicago — “What’s  all  this  talk 

about  Big  Profits?”  is  the  open- 
quMtion  in  the  first  of  10 
A  rel  page  ads  running  in  31  news- 

■-  papers  in  25  cities,  beginning 
-  z.  -  Feb.  15,  in  an  offensive  effort  in 

behalf  of  big  business  by  Stand- 
— -  ard  Steel  Spring  Co.,  Coraopolis 

^  Robin  Hood  Flour  .  .  .  , . 

_ _  standard  Steel  is  running  this 

hard-hitting  campaign  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  a  small  company  can 
ines  recipe  and  testimonial  in  speak  out  with  greater  frank- 
»r  ad  in  color  comics.  ness  than  some  of  the  bigger 

concerns. 

aking  merchandising  deals  The  ads,  to  be  run  every  two 
*  ij  Ti-pr.  weeks  through  June,  are  appear- 

Harms  told  E&P  the  agency  jng  exclusively  in  newspapers, 


ji..^  '  ;£/ 

Robin  Hood  Flour 


Sample  of  how  Kastor  agency  combines  recipe  and  testimonial  in  speak  out  with  greater  frank- 
Robin  Hood  Flour  newspaper  ad  in  color  comics.  ness  than  some  of  the  bigger 

concerns. 

to  achieve  high  readership.  Un-  making  merchandising  deals  xhe  ads  to  be  run  every  two 
li^ke  some  flour  advertising,  the  “click.”  weeks  through  June,  are  appear- 

Kastor-created  ads  have  a  strong  Harms  told  E&P  the  agency  jng  exclusively  in  newspapers 
copy  story  about  Robin  Hood’s  has  its  own  formula  in  devising  according  to  MacFarland  Ave^ 
“Secret  Blend.”  Similarly,  Vel-  sales  promotion  programs  for  yard  &  Co.,  Chicago  advertising 
vet  Cake  Flour  ads  use  tasty  clients,  including  one-cent  sales,  agency  handling  the  campaign 
cake  pictures  and  recipes,  built  couiwn  offers  and  contests.  Such  Newspapers  were  chosen  Uie 
around  testimonials.  service  goes  beyond  advertisiiig  agency  said,  because  of  the  de- 

It  is  this  combination  of  “rea-  merchandising  and  deals  in  gire  to  obtain  maximum  reader- 
son  why”  arguments,  plus  at-  packaging,  pricing  and  seeing  ship  of  a  message  that  is  news 
tractive  illustration  and  recipe  me  product  is  right  for  itself, 

appeal,  that  results  in  ads  which  its  market,  he  stated.  Standard  Steel,  manufacturers 

obtain  unusually  high  reader-  Opr  opty  ultimate  aim  is  to  of  automobile  bumpers  and 
ship.  A  recent  Continuing  Study  Set  the  client  s  product  into  the  springs  and  several  other  prod- 
of  Newpaper  Reading  survey  hands  of  consumers,  he  con-  ucts,  takes  a  direct  approach 


of  Newpaper  Reading  survey  hands  of  consumers,  ’  he  con- 
revealed  that  a  Velvet  Cake  eluded. 


Flour  ad  stopped  21%  of  the  t  •  i  ^ 

women  and  5%  of  the  men  to  Orr»  Little  CartoOnS 
make  it  the  women’s  most  popu-  t  J 

lar  national  ad  in  that  particu-  rOpulQr  Demand 


in  presenting  the  “profit  and 
loss”  features  of  the  American 
Business  System. 

The  concluding  message  points 
out  that  Standard  Steel  Spring 


lar  study.  ’  Two  recent  newspaper  car-  Co.  is  a  “typical  example  of 

A  Robin  Hood  Flour  color  ad  toons  are  in  such  popular  de-  American  business  progress  un¬ 
in  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal’s  mand  that  thousands  of  reprints  der  the  American  System.” 

Sunday  magazine  supplement  are  being  made.  ,  ,  .  ..  ^ 

ranked  next  to  news  matter  in  ,9?®  ®  depiction  m  m 

readership,  with  a  77%  rating  ot  the  transition  from  a  sellers  1  I  I  I  ■  I  I  ■ 

for  women  and  46%  for  men.  V’  a  buyers  market.  It  ran  %  I  I 

A  recent  readership  study  of  J^n.  3  and  again  Feb.  2  in  the  mil  ■  IF 

three  typical  Wisconsin  home-  Chicago  Tribune.  The  paper  has  j  | 

town  dailies  rated  an  American  received  requests  for  more  than  : 

Family  Flakes  1,000-line  black  reprints.  ,  .  1  ^  a  am 


and  white  ad  as  the  best-read 


The  cartoon  showed  the  trou- 


grocery  ad  of  its  size  and  also  present-day  fisl^rman  was 

the  best  read  of  all  national  ads.  having  wi^  a  tangly  line  (The 


Nudes  for  Hand  Lotion 
The  agency  also  has  the  knack 


Art  of  Salesmanship)  while 
orders  and  sales  swam  past  his 
boat.  A  background  panel 


of  developing  small  space  ads  in  showed  the  same  fisherman  in 


newspapers  that  attract  reader 


coasting  contentedly 


SUPER 

LINOTY-i^l 


attention  and  sales.  An  outstand-  while  the  fish  jumped  into  his 
ing  example  of  this  type  of  ad-  boat. 


vertising  has  been  the  Balm 
Barr  Hand  Lotion  ads  built 
around  attractively-posed  nude 


To  meet  requests,  the  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn. )  Tennessean  has 
run  off  thousands  of  reprints. 


women  figures  and  the  same  in  three  colors,  of  Tom  Little’s 
catch  line  repeatedly  reminding  Christmas  Eve,  1948,  cartoon 


BflLm  BRRR 


Uae  of  attractively-poBed  nudes 
to  sell  Balm  Barr  Hand  Lotion  in 
newspaper  ad  copy  prepared 
and  pre-tested  by  Kastor  agency. 


milady:  “Have  hands  as  lovely 
as  the  rest  of  you.” 

Use  of  nudes  to  sell  hand 
lotion  may  seem  a  bit  far  fetched 
at  first  blush,  but  the  Balm  Barr 
copy  has  proved  that  basic  ap¬ 
peal  (Have  hands  as  lovely  as 
the  rest  of  you)  was  sound  and 
that  women  like  nude  pictures 
(in  good  taste)  as  well  as  men. 
Both  the  copy  appeal  and  use 
of  the  type  of  illustration  was 
extensively  tested  before  an  ad 
was  run.  That  the  ads  sell  hand 
lotion  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  Balm  Barr  sales  are  at  the 
highest  in  history. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  net 
result  that  the  advertiser  gets 
more  for  his  dollar,  a  factor  that 
is  becoming  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  with  today’s  high  operating 
costs,  including  media  space. 

Closely  tied  in  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  program  are  the  Kastor- 
tested  merchandising  techniques, 
including  the  “know  how”  of 


which  depicted  an  atom  bomb 
cloudburst  against  a  starlit  sky. 
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Houston  Will  Join 
Lennen  &  Mitchell 
BRYAN  HOUSTON,  former  di¬ 
rector  of  information  for  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Lennen  & 
Mitchell.  Inc.,  advertising  agen¬ 
cy.  He  will  assume  his  duties 
March  1,  Ray  Vir  Den,  president, 
announced. 

Mr.  Vir  Den  also  announced 
the  promotion  of  John  G. 
Schneider,  vicepresident  and 
copy  chief,  to  copy  director  in 
charge  of  all  copy  activities  of 
the  agency.  Mr.  Schneider  has 
been  with  Lennen  &  Mitchell 
for  four  years,  and  for  the  past 
year  has  served  as  copy  chief. 

Mr.  Houston  was  associated 
with  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Co.  of 
New  Jersey,  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  Ohio,  Young  &  Rubicam,  and 
toe  Pepsi-Cola  Co.,  before' going 
to  ECA. 

W,  P.  Booth  Toins  Bates 
W.  P.  BOOTH,  until  recently 
with  the  Biow  Agency,  has 
Joined  Ted  Bates  &  Co.  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive.  Before  the 
war  Mr.  Booth  was  with  the 
Kudner  Agency,  serving  as  ac¬ 
count  executive  for  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  Prior  to  that 
he  was  with  Pedler  &  Ryan  on 
the  Bristol-Meyers  account. 

William  Sheldon,  until  recent¬ 
ly  associated  with  Kudner  Agen¬ 
cy,  has  been  appointed  an  art 
director  at  Bates. 

New  Vicepresidents 
BROOKE,  Smith,  French  &  Dor- 
rance,  Inc.,  Detroit  and  New 
York  advertising  agency,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of 
William  F.  Austin,  Jr.  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Reins  as  vicepresidents.  Mr. 
Austin  is  a  creative  supervisor, 
and  Mr.  Reins  is  executive  art 
director  in  the  Detroit  Division. 

Messier  to  BBD&O 
JOHN  JAY  MESSLER,  with 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  for  13 
years,  has  joined  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  as  copy¬ 
writer.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
FC&B  plans  board  and  is  an 
officer  and  director  of  Guide 
Dogs  for  the  Blind.  Inc.,  of  San 
Francisco. 

Thomas  with  Weir 
WALTER  WEIR,  president  of 
Walter  Weir,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  has  announced  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Rupert  Thomas  as  vice- 
president  of  that  agency.  Mr. 
Thomas  brings  to  his  new  post 
nearly  30  years  of  agency  ex¬ 
perience.  He  was  vicepresident 
of  G.  M.  Basford  Co.,  for  12 
years. 

F&S&R  Executives  Promoted 

four  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross 
executives  have  been  moved 
up  arid  two  new  departments 
^blished  in  the  agency’s  New 
York  City  office.  George  Trim- 
oje  is  the  new  manager  of  the 
plans  analysis  department,  and 
George  R.  Lyon  is  Trimble’s 


successor  as  manager  of  the 
media  department.  Charles 
Hutafl  heads  the  new  develop¬ 
ment  department,  and  Paul  C.  K. 
Smith  the  international  section. 

Dippy's  New  Post 
GEORGE  B.  DIPPY  has  been 
named  a  Young  &  Rubicam 
contact  supervisor  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Prior  to  this.  Dippy  was 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
agency,  Sigurd  S.  Larmon. 

Barnes,  Art  Director 
CLARENCE  A.  BARNES,  JR., 
has  joined  Benton  &  Bowles  as 
an  art  director.  He  has  worked 
at  Compton,  Arthur  Kudner, 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  and  Ted 
Bates. 

McCord  Heads  Research 
FRANK  P.  McCORD  has  become 
a  member  of  Cecil  &  Pres- 
brey’s  firm  as  research  director. 
He  comes  from  Lennen  & 
Mitchell  and  McCann-Erickson. 

Weir  Publicist 

NILS  M.  SMITH-PETERSEN  is 
now  with  Walter  Weir’s  public 
relations  staff.  During  the  war 
he  served  as  AAF  pilot  in  Italy 
and  later  headed  the  press 
branch  of  the  AAF  office  of 
public  relations.  Before  the  war 
he  spent  five  years  on  dailies. 


Faces  &  Places 
CHARLES  L.  BAUM,  former 
promotion  manager  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  has 
left  the  firm  he  was  a  partner 
in,  Paul  &  Baum  Advertising, 
Los  Angeles,  for  McCarty  Ad¬ 
vertising,  that  city.  .  .  .  G.  Wil- 1 
liam  Anderson,  Jr.,  has  joined  | 
Cecil  &  Presbrey  as  assistant  ac- ' 
count  executive.  .  .  .  John  S.  i 
Fullerton  and  John  S.  Coffey ; 
have  become  account  executives 
with  Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger. ! 
.  .  .  Harry  Neal  Baum  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  Geb- 
hardt  &  Brockson,  Chicago. 
Lewis  M.  Williams  becomes  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  firm. 

.  .  .  Albert  J.  Goetz,  Pepsi-Cola 
advertising  department  head, 
has  been  made  a  vicepresident. 

.  .  .  Raymond  Browne  has  been 
added  to  Young  &  Rubicam  as 
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contactman.  .  .  .  Donald  O’Brien 
h^as  joined  Geyer,  Newell  & 
Ganger  as  an  economist. 

Agriculture  Specialist 
FADELL  ADVERTISING  CO.  of 
Minneapolis  announces  the 
appointment  of  Ralph  E.  Over- 
ton  as  agricultural  research  di¬ 
rector.  He  will  devote  his  time 
to  agricultural  accounts  and 
will  also  edit  a  monthly  farm 
publication  for  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  clients. 

Miller  Promoted 
ROBERT  L.  MILLER  has  been 
advanced  to  art  director  of 
Krupnick  &  Associates,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  For  the  past  year  he  has 
been  serving  as  the  agency’s 
associate  art  director. 

Kirschner  to  L&M 
EDWIN  KIRSCHNER  has  joined 
Lennen  &  Mitchell,  New  York, 
as  assistant  director  of  mer¬ 
chandising  and  research.  Be¬ 
fore  coming  to  L&M,  he  was 
with  Young  &  Rubicam. 

Woolley  to  Livingston 
CHANDLER  STEWART  WOOL- 
LEY  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  service  for  Jules  Liv¬ 
ingston  Advertising,  Bingham¬ 
ton.  N.  Y.  He  hails  from  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 

Smith,  Art  Director 

ROBERT  SMITH  is  now  with 
Gordon  &  Mottern,  New  York, 
as  art  director.  He  had  been 
with  Morse  International  and 
Pedlar  &  Ryan. 


K&E  Adds  Two 
LESLIE  MUNRO  and  Chester 
Posey,  Jr.,  have  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt’s 
copy  department.  Posey  comes 
from  Newell-Emmett,  and  NDss 
Munro  from  Newell  &  Ganger. 

Gwinn's  New  Titles 
RICHARD  GWINN  has  taken 
on  two  new  titles  with  Sy- 
monds,  MacKenzie  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago — research  director  and  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

Miss  McMullens  Honored 
MISS  LEONA  MCMULLEN’S 
25th  anniversary  with  Behel 
&  Waldie  &  Briggs,  Chicago,  was 
recently  honor^  by  a  dinner  in 
that  city.  She  started  with  the 
agency  as  a  one-woman  office 
force,  Ls  now  assistant  treasurer. 

Shrager  Opens  Agency 
JOHN  SHRAGER  has  resigned 
as  copy  chief  of  Artwil  Co. 
to  open  his  own  agency,  John 
Shrager,  Inc.,  624  Madison  Ave., 
Manhattan.  The  new  firm  will 
specialize  in  mail-order  adver¬ 
tising,  especially  in  the  book 
publishing  field.  He  was  former 
production  manager  of  Schwab 
&  Beatty. 

■ 

Gilbert  for  Yauch 

T.  Garwood  Gilbert,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Jamestown 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Journal,  has  been 
elected  second  vicepresident  of 
the  New  York  State  Circulation 
Managers  Association  to  replace 
Joseph  Yauch,  Hempstead  News- 
day,  who  has  resigned. 


NOW  MORE  THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

your  readers  will  enjoy— 

"STRENGTH  FOR  THE  DAY" 

By  Earl  L.  Douglass 


Written  in  simple,  forceful  Eng¬ 
lish  by  a  veteran  writer  in  the 
newspaper  and  general  religious 
fields,  “Stren^h  for  the  Day” 
meets  a  genuine  need.  Deals  in 
a  practical  way  with  the  problems 
of  everyday  people.  One  Editor 
recently  wrote  —  “Strength  for 
the  Day,  by  Dr.  Earl  L.  Douglass, 
has  been  appearing  on  our  Edi¬ 
torial  page  since  1934  (15  years). 
That  in  itself  is  evidence  of  high 
regard  for  it,  for  during  that 
time  we  have  started  and  discon¬ 
tinued  many  other  features. 
Many  of  our  readers  have  told  us 
how  much  help  they  get  from 
Strength  for  the  Day.” 

Each  article  approximately  225 
words  long. 


Most  Widely  Read 
Religious-Inspirational 
Feature  in  the  Country 

•  Carried  by  57  papers. 

•  Published  continuously 
for  more  than  14  years. 

•  Strictly  non-sectarian. 
Readers  of  all  faiths  sing 
its  praises. 

a  Available  without  contract 
on  a  T.  F.  basis,  cancell¬ 
able  anytime.  Releases 
mailed  three  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

a  Reasonably  priced. 


Write  today  for  current  releases  and  prices 

THE  ELIIS-DOUGLASS  SERVICE 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


BMB  Isn’t  Like  ABC, 
Media  Men  Reminded 

By  Jerry  Walker 


NEWSPAPER  and  magazine 

space  salesmen  remain  ada¬ 
mant  in  their  refusal  to  accept 
radio's  BMB  data  as  the  equal 
of  their  ABC  reports. 

That  much  was  made  perfect¬ 
ly  clear  to  an  audience  of  media 
men  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  American  Marketing  Asso¬ 
ciation  this  week  in  New  York 
City. 

The  four-year-old  Broadcast 
Measurement  Bureau  received 
rough  handling  from  the  AMA 
panel  which  included  some  of 
BMB’a  in-laws.  W.  H.  Mullen, 
director  of  the  Magazine  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau,  spared  no  rod 
when  he  put  the  sickly  child 
over  his  knee  and  said: 

'No  Basis  of  Comparison* 

“There  is  absolutely  no  basis 
of  comparison  between  BMB  and 
ABC  (Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations),  not  even  for  apples  and 
oranges,  which  are  two  round 
fruit.” 

The  point  which  Howard  C. 
Haupt  stressed,  as  spokesman  for 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  was  that  once-a-week 
listening  to  a  station  —  BMB’s 
data — is  good  only  as  far  as  one 
advertiser  is  concerned.  The  de¬ 
termining  factor,  Haupt  argued, 
should  be  who  listens  regularly. 

J.  F.  Kurie,  vicepresident  for 
Media  and  Research,  Association 
of  National  Advertisers,  threw 
in  the  observation  that  an  adver¬ 
tiser  would  rather  spend  money 
on  a  “habit  audience”  than  on 
a  program  “which  has  to  push 
water  uphill.” 

Considered  as  Counterpart 

BMB  is  a  counterpart  of  ABC 
— “it's  the  nearest  thing  to  ABC 
that  radio  can  do" — argued  Hugh 
M.  Beville,  Jr.,  director  of  re¬ 
search,  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  It  was  set  up  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  overall  coverage  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  families 
listening  to  a  station,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

But  Paul  R.  Benson,  assistant 
director  of  research.  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  said  he 
feels  that  BMB  data  falls  short 
in  its  measurement  of  small  and 
non-network  stations.  Also,  he 
said,  it's  too  long  between  sur¬ 
veys.  (BMB  Study  No.  1  was 
made  in  1946;  Study  No.  2  is  still 
under  study. ) 

Frank  B.  Kemp,  assistant  me¬ 
dia  director,  Compton  Advertis¬ 
ing,  spoke  well  of  BMB,  said  he 
considered  BMB  and  ABC  “com¬ 
parable  as  to  subscribers.”  His 
agency,  he  said,  has  converted 
all  coverage  figures  on  the  basis 
of  BMB,  “the  best  tool  for 
radio.” 

Mr.  Haupt  interposed  that  it’s 
actually  the  program  to  which 
people  listen,  not  the  station,  and 
at  a  time  convenient  to  them. 

Mr.  Kemp  reminded  the  news¬ 
papers'  spokesman  that  position 
meant  much  in  the  life  of  a 
printed  ad,  too,  and  the  problem 
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is  becoming  greater  all  the  time. 

“That,”  said  Mr.  Haupt,  quick 
as  a  salesman,  “is  because  more 
people  are  using  newspapers  for 
their  advertising.” 

Headlined  Show 
"HEADLINE  EDITION,”  the 

five-a-week  cooperative  news 
show  which  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  produces,  had  a 
double  claim  to  headline  fame 
this  week.  It  celebrated  its 
1.000th  broadcast  and  it  was  the 
first  subject  of  the  new  Voice 
of  America  program,  “Reporter 
at  Work.” 

The  three  persons  who  have 
most  to  do  with  the  success  of 
“Headline  Edition”  were  the 
voices  of  the  Voice.  They  are 
John  T.  Madigan,  director  of 
News  for  ABC;  Taylor  Grant, 
editor-narrator  of  HE,  and  Pau¬ 
line  Frederick,  reporter  -  com¬ 
mentator. 

The  principal  idea  back  of  the 
new  Voice  show  is  to  let  the  rest 
of  the  world  meet  informally 
some  of  the  folks  whom  they 
hear  on  newscasts  and,  in  a 
subtle  way,  demonstrate  how 
readily  U.  S.  newsmen  gather 
information. 

“Headline  Edition”  first  went 
to  microphone  on  March  7,  1945, 
and  it  has  been  Grant's  baby  al¬ 
most  from  the  start.  He  has  sat 
in  the  editor’s  chair  for  681 
foreign  pickups,  334  interviews 
with  Congressmen,  1,600  guests 
in  all,  and  a  total  output  of  108,- 
000  words. 

But  copy  for  “Headline  Edi¬ 
tion”  is  measured  not  by  words 
or  inches,  but  by  seconds. 

“Give  me  75  seconds  on  the 
commodity  market  break,”  or¬ 
dered  Grant  in  a  wire  to  a  Chi¬ 
cago  ABC  staffer,  by  way  of 
illustration  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

A  three-minute  spiel  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  column  in  a 
newspaper,  but  rarely  does  any 
“headline”  rate  that  time  on  the 
10-minute  show  which  has  75 
sponsors.  ABC  sells  “Headline 
Edition”  largely  to  local  adver¬ 
tisers  who  like  the  prestige  that 
goes  with  saying  "Winston 
Churchill  was  on  my  show  last 
night.” 

The  Pointed  Question 

Voices  of  the  famous  mingle 
with  those  of  ABC  reporters  in 
recorded  interviews  featured  on 
the  show.  Grant,  a  mere  33  and 
an  all-radio  newsman,  holds  to 
the  theory  that  "a  story  can  be 
completely  told  in  a  few  minutes 
when  an  interviewer  masters 
the  art  of  asking  the  pointed 
question.” 

Grant  became  headline-con¬ 
scious  when  the  Will  Rogers- 
Wiley  Post  plane  crashed.  He 
was  alone  in  the  WCAU  studio 
in  Philadelphia  and  the  only 
news  service  to  which  the  sta¬ 
tion  subscribed  was  U.P.,  with 
operators  in  the  Record  news- 


No  Sooner  Said — 

Washington — It  was  getting 
late  and  the  press  conference 
of  Conadian  Prime  Minister 
Louis  St.  Lourent  was  run¬ 
ning  close  to  the  hoiur  of  the 
PM's  appointment  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman,  when  a  Domin¬ 
ion  press  aide  appealed  to 
Thomas  F.  Reynolds  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  for  advice 
on  how  to  break  up  the  meet¬ 
ing  gracefully.  Reynolds  re¬ 
sponded  with  action.  “Thank 
you,  Mr.  Prime  Minister!"  he 
boomed.  The  reporters  scur¬ 
ried  out. 


room.  Grant  scurried  over  to  the 
Record  office,  set  up  a  “mike” 
and  read  off  the  copy  in  takes. 

Miss  Frederick  is  widely 
known  as  a  newspaper  woman 
and  radio  commentator.  While 
with  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star  she  specialized  in  inter¬ 
viewing  wives  of  diplomats. 
They  still  make  good  copy  for 
her,  both  for  radio  and  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance 
clients,  along  with  her  coverage 
of  the  United  Nations.  Besides 
contributing  to  “Headline  Edi¬ 
tion”  she  has  a  radio  and  a  tele¬ 
vision  show  of  her  own. 

Of  Special  Mention 
THOMAS  E.  KNODE,  director 

of  the  Press  Department,  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.  since 
Oct.  7,  1947,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  job  of  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  Carleton  D.  Smith, 
director  of  network  television. 
Knode  went  into  radio  from 
United  Press  in  1938. 

Knode’s  advancement  gave  a 
promotion  also  to  Josef  C.  Dine, 
who  was  a  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Gazette  reporter 
before  the  war.  He  became  di¬ 
rector  of  NBC’s  press  depart¬ 
ment. 

Sports  Editor  Bob  Cooke  has 
designed  a  new  column — it’s 
copyrighted — in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  called  “Tele¬ 
vised  Sports  Today.”  It  lists 
events,  identifying  numbers  of 
basketball  players,  description 
of  fighters,  etc. 

■ 

Headings  Identify 
Editorial  Views 

Flint,  Mich. — In  redesigning 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Flint 
Journal,  Editor  M.  A.  Gorman 
has  devised  three  top  headings: 
In  Our  Opinion,  for  editorials; 
In  His  Opinion,  for  columnists; 
and  In  Your  Opinion,  for  read¬ 
ers’  letters. 

"We  have  been  taking  too 
much  for  granted,”  said  Gorman. 
“We  have  assumed  that  every¬ 
one  realizes  the  sharp  difference 
between  a  news  page  and  an 
editorial  page;  between  news  as 
such,  the  views  of  the  paper 
as  expressed  in  an  editorial 
column,  and  the  views  expressed 
by  a  nationally  recognized  col¬ 
umnist. 

"Our  new  format,  therefore, 
is  an  effort  to  help  our  readers 
understand  these  differences  as 
they  read  our  paper.” 


Acme  to  Make, 
U.P.  to  Lease 
New  TV  Device 

Acme  Telectronix,  manufac¬ 
turing  division  of  NEA  Service 
Inc.,  has  contracted  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  Multiscope,  a  new 
device  for  simpler  and  more 
efficient  television  programming 
Fred  S.  Ferguson,  president  of 
NEA,  announced  this  week. 

The  equipment  to  be  made 
by  Acme  is  an  improved  version 
of  the  original  Multiscope  which 
was  built  for  Balaban  &  Katz 
Corp.,  owners  of  Television  Sta¬ 
tions  WBKB  Chicago,  and  KTLA 
Los  Angeles.  (E&P,  Jan.  22 
page  36.) 

United  Press  Association  has 
been  named  by  Balaban  &  Katz 
as  exclusive  agent  for  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Multiscope,  which 
will  be  offered  to  television 
stations  on  a  leasing  basis. 

New  Camera  Device 

Simultaneously  with  produc¬ 
tion  of  Multiscopes,  Acme  Telec¬ 
tronix  is  completing  final  tests 
on  a  new  camera  device  which 
will  permit  speedy  conversion 
of  newspictures  and  other  pic¬ 
torial  material  to  cards  or  prmts 
which  fit  the  Multiscope  attach¬ 
ments.  This  equipment  is  de¬ 
signed  to  solve  the  difficult 
problem  of  converting  pictures 
and  art  work  of  varying  sizes 
and  dimensions  to  the  3x4  hori¬ 
zontal  format  of  television. 

With  the  Multiscope,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  broadcast  a  continuous 
program  showing  latest  news 
(in  either  tape  or  page  form), 
the  latest  newspictures,  the  cor¬ 
rect  time,  official  weather  fore¬ 
cast,  current  temperature  —  all 
complete  with  continuous  or  in¬ 
termittent  sponsor  identification 
and  advertising  messages. 

Because  of  the  simplicity  and 
economy  of  operation.  Multi- 
scoped  programs  can  be  broad¬ 
cast  during  periods  normally 
used  onlv  for  test  pattern  pur¬ 
poses.  Thus,  television  stations 
will  be  able  to  offer  to  commer¬ 
cial  sponsors  time  which  here¬ 
tofore  has  been  a  dead  loss. 

Can  Handle  Com'c  Strips 

In  addition,  the  Multiscope  is 
useful  in  handling  a  varie^^  of 
other  types  of  programming 
material,  such  as  comic  strips, 
feature  picture  series,  illustra¬ 
tions  for  quiz  and  identification 
programs,  sports  round-ups,  plus 
advertising  illustrations. 

The  Multiscope  was  developed 
by  John  H.  Mitchell,  general 
manager,  and  S.  C.  “Red”  Quin¬ 
lan,  production  manager  of 
WBKB.  Further  designing  and 
development  is  in  charge  of 
I.  F.  Jacobsen,  WBKB  projec¬ 
tion  head,  and  L.  A.  Thompson, 
Acme  chief  engineer. 

For  Acme  Telectronix,  which 
has  heretofore  engaged  chiefly 
in  research  and  manufacture  of 
Telephoto  and  other  equipment 
for  the  graphic  arts  industry, 
this  Is  the  first  venture  into  tele¬ 
vision  equipment  manufacture. 

Acme  and  its  parent  company, 
NEA  Service,  are  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  television  program¬ 
ming,  however,  and  are  now 
producing  news  and  weather 
shows  for  a  number  of  stations- 
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O’Brien  Has  a  Problem; 
Let  X  Equal  Cabinet 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON  —  Reporters  be¬ 
come  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents  by  devious  routes  but  few 
of  them  have 
spun  in  as  many 
non  -  newspaper 
whirls  as  were 
ridden  by  John 
C.  O’Brien,  chief 
of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  o  f 
the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  who 
currently  is 
forming  a  “cab¬ 
inet”  to  serve 
him  as  the  new 
president  of  the  O'Brien 
National  Press 
Club. 

The  word  pictures  O’Brien 
paints  for  “almost  every  one”  in 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  are 
a  far  cry  from  the  nudes  he  drew 
on  beaverboard  and  canvas  as  an 
art  student  at  Yale  University. 

His  later  courses  in  algebra  as 
a  high  school  teacher  might  well 
have  been  expected,  then,  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion  of 
federal  budgetary  figures — but 
that  was  a  score  of  years  ago 
and  calculus  had  supplanted  the 
minor  alphabetical  formulae  of 
government  agencies  before  he 
reached  the  rich  news  fields  of 
the  Capital. 

200  Pounds  of  Man 

Statistically,  O’Brien  is  54 
years  old,  more  than  six  feet 
tall,  and  tips  the  scales  at  about 
200  pounds.  Asked  by  a  reporter 
to  clear  up  the  odd  spelling  of 
his  wife’s  name  (she  signs  it 
"Eveline”)  he  answered  H-i-1- 
d-u-r — and  gave  away  a  secret 
Mrs.  O’Brien  has  treasured  since 
she  came  to  Washington  more 
fiian  a  dozen  years  ago  with  the 
future  president  of  the  Press 
Club.  He  went  farther  and  gave 
her  full  name:  Hildur  Eunice 
Eveline  Rydell  O’Brien,  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  him,  her  background 
in  business  was  that  of  secre¬ 
tary  to  Judge  Ben  Lindsey, 
famous  jurist  of  the  Denver 
domestic  court,  and  out  of  that 
experience  she  learned  the  art 
of  forgiveness. 

President  O’Brien  was  born  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  which  it  would 
seem  typed  him  for  the  insur¬ 
ance  business.  But  he  passed  up 
that  opportunity  to  nurture  the 
ambition  to  be  a  saxophonist  in 
the  name  band  —  an  objective 
which  was  short  lived. 

At  Clark  University,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.,  he  tried  athletics. 
Again,  no  go.  Then  he  went  to 
Yale  University  (as  all  good 
Connecticut  boys  are  supposed 
to),  and  wound  up  in  the  art 
school. 

About  that  time  posters  of 
Uncle  Sam  with  finger  seem¬ 
ingly  pointed  in  whatever  direc¬ 
tion  one  might  stand,  apppeared 
on  the  street  corners;  the  bands 
were  playing  military  airs,  and 
O'Brien  went  into  bell-bottom 
trousers.  Marked  for  an  active 
career  as  a  sub  chaser  sub-officer, 
the  recruit  was  sent  to  Colum¬ 


bia  University,  where  he  chased 
enemy  submarines — on  paper — 
for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Algebra  Teacher 

One  year  of  teaching  algebra 
at  Ansonia  High  School  brought 
a  new  lifetime  goal  within  reach. 
He  would  be  a  teacher.  An 
agency  found  him  an  assignment 
at  the  West  Denver  ( Colo. )  High 
School,  and  away  to  high  ad¬ 
venture  and  high  altitude  he 
went,  to  teach  algebra,  but  to 
find  his  appointed  course,  botany. 
Even  the  discovery  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  concerned  plants  and  flow¬ 
ers  and  the  like,  and  not  wool¬ 
ens,  failed  to  prove  intriguing 
enough,  and  still  another  ambi¬ 
tion  popped  up.  Journalism.  To 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  he 
went  as  a  $15-a-week  reporter. 

O’Brien  was  a  journalistic  suc¬ 
cess  from  the  start.  He  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  hotel  beat.  Next, 
he  was  dramatic  critic — and 
that,  naturally,  led  him  to  the 
Denver  Post  of  the  Bonfils-Tam- 
men  era. 

It  was  shortly  thereafter  that 
O’Brien  scored  the  greatest 
scoop  of  his  life  —  he  scooped 
‘Hildur”  out  of  Judge  Lindsey’s 
office  and  into  the  O’Brien 
household. 

Having  conquered  the  West, 
he  returned  to  the  East.  His  first 
New  York  City  job  was  with  the 
New  York  World.  In  1929,  he 
transferred  to  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  was  sent  to  Albany  and  a 
new  political  reporter  and  ana¬ 
lyst  began  to  be  heard  from — 
better  still,  widely  read. 

In  Days  of  Roosevelt 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 
Governor  of  New  York.  In  1933, 
Roosevelt  and  O’Brien,  in  ap¬ 
proximately  that  order,  came  to 
Washington.  The  undisputed 
record  shows  that  O’Brien  cov¬ 
ered  FDR  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  other  newspaperman 
who  was  on  the  White  House 
beat  when  the  news  came  from 
Warm  Springs  four  years  ago  in 
April. 

In  1939,  O’Brien  transferred  to 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  whose 
Washington  Bureau  was  headed 
by  William  J.  Murphy,  now  pub¬ 
licity  chief  for  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  He  became 
bureau  chief  in  1944. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Gridiron 
Club  in  1944,  one  year  after  he 
had  been  elected  secretary  of 
the  National  Press  Club.  Filling 
the  usual  offices  of  aspiring 
presidents,  he  was  named  to  the 
highest  post  for  the  1949  term, 
with  no  opposition. 

Among  other  offices  he  has 
held  is  the  presidency  of  the 
White  House  Correspondents’ 
Association.  He  has  had  more 
than  one  man’s  share  of  ambi¬ 
tions  entertained,  and  achieved, 
but  says  he  has  just  one  more. 
Looking  ahead  to  12  months  as 
president  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  he  wants  to  be — former 
president  of  the  National  Press 
Club. 


Fourth  Award 

Copeland  C.  Burg,  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American  art  critic,  is  shown 
with  his  still  life  painting.  Quilt 
and  Oysters,  which  won  first 
honors  in  the  Chicago  Artists  Ex¬ 
hibition.  It  was  his  fourth  award 
in  the  annual  shows. 


N.  Y.  World-Telegram 
Starts  Daily  Film  Guide 

A  daily  guide  to  neighborhood 
motion  picture  theaters,  which 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
defunct  New  York  Star,  was  be¬ 
gun  Feb.  14  by  the  New  York 
World-Telegram.  Titled  “To¬ 
day’s  Movies,”  it  is  supervised 
by  George  (jase,  of  the  radio 
and  television  department. 

Case  said  the  W-T  had  the 
project  under  consideration  for 
many  months,  but  the  folding 
of  the  Star  precipitated  the  fea¬ 
ture’s  appearance  at  this  date. 
The  W-’T  is  now  the  only  New 
York  City  paper  carrying  a  near- 
complete  guide  of  the  hundreds 
of  film  houses.  Case  said  thea¬ 
ters  in  lower  Connecticut  and 
metropolitan  New  Jersey  would 
soon  be  added  to  the  coverage. 
■ 

News  While  It's  Hot 
For  Golden  Gloves  Fan 

Memphis,  Tenn.  —  The  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  sponsor  of  the 
Golden  Gloves  Mid-South  Tour¬ 
nament  of  Champions  here,  used 
the  annual  boxing  promotion  as 
the  basis  of  a  second  promo¬ 
tional  stunt  last  week. 

While  the  fights  were  still 
underway,  boys  hawked  copies 
of  the  Commercial  Appeal 
which  featured  a  page  one  pic¬ 
ture  and  stop^  on  bouts  which 
fans  had  witnessed  less  than 
two  hours  earlier.  The  stunt 
was  worked  the  last  two  nights 
of  the  tournament. 


Boddy  Denies 
L  A.  Daily  News 
Is  Up  For  Sale 

Los  Angeles — Flat  denial  of 
rumors  that  the  Daily  News  is 
for  sale  came  from  Manchester 
Boddy,  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  “24-hour  newspaper,”  who 
asserted  it  “is  not  for  sale,  never 
has  been,  and  will  not  be.” 

Boddy’s  statement  was  in  re¬ 
ply  to  an  Editor  &  Publisher 
inquiry  based  on  reports  that 
James  Parton,  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Independent  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  or  other  interests, 
seek  acquisition  of  the  Daily 
News. 

Boddy,  pointing  out  that  he 
now  owns  90%  of  the  Daily 
News,  commented  on  the  ru¬ 
mors: 

“There  has  not  been  a  single 
week  for  24  years  when  some¬ 
one  who  wanted  to  invade  the 
Los  Angeles  newspaper  field  did 
not  start  by  saying:  ‘To  begin 
with.  I’ll  buy  the  only  good 
paper  there — the  Daily  News, 
naturally.’ 

“I  have  been  denying  these 
absurd  rumors  for  all  of  this 
time,  and  I  shall  keep  on  deny¬ 
ing  them  for  the  next  25  years. 
The  Daily  News  is  not  for  sale, 
it  never  has  been,  and  it  won’t 
be.” 

■ 

McCormicks  in  S.  A. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  McCor¬ 
mick  are  on  a  business-pleasure 
tour  of  South  America  in  their 
private  plane,  a  converted  B-17. 
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High  School  Students 
Duck  ‘Formal’  Writing 


By  Nancy  Jordan 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.— In  a  re¬ 
cent  poll  undertaken  by  the 
Providence  Sunday  Journal,  422 
Providence  high 
acbool  students 
between  the 
ages  of  15  and 
17  indicated 
they  want  their 
news  written 
more  informal¬ 
ly,  want  more 
pictures  with 
local  stories  and 
want  less  space 
given  to  society 
events. 

The  poll  rep-  Jordan 
resented  a  cross- 
section  of  the  entire  student 
body  by  being  taken  in  every 
llth-grade  U.  S.  history  class, 
compulsory  in  Providence  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  Although  it  was 
aimed  at  discovering  how  in¬ 
tently  and  discerningly  students 
read  their  daily  newspapers,  it 
also  revealed  some  flaws  which 
the  young  readers  say  exist  in 
the  publications. 

Low  on  General  News 

Five-part  questionnaires  were 
submitted  to  the  422  students 
which  included  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  boys  and  girls.  They  were 
asked  to  discuss  their  reading 
habits  in  news,  feature  stories, 
sports  and  other  items,  such  as 
editorials,  letters  to  the  editor, 
women’s  pages  and  comics.  A 
final  phase  asked  them  what 
they  would  read  if  they  had  only 
five  minutes  to  spend  with  their 
papers  and  what  they  would 
take  out  if  they  were  ^itor. 

The  Providence  students  re¬ 
turned  a  very  low  average  in 
their  readership  of  general 
news.  The  news  section  of  the 
questionnaire  was  broken  down 
into  five  fields:  U.  S.  politics, 
world  affairs,  U.  N.  news,  Rhode 
Island  news  and  Providence 
news.  United  Nations  news  had 
the  poorest  showing  with  only 
31  of  the  422  students  saying 
that  they  always  read  it.  U.  S. 
politics  was  second  lowest  with 
only  43  constant  readers  and 
world  affairs  third  lowest  with 
only  87.  This  is  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  such  newspaper  topics 
are  assigned  for  outside  reading 
by  the  history  teachers. 

Under  each  subject  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  asked  to  list  events 
throughout  1948  that  had  inter¬ 
ested  them  but  more  than  half 
of  the  high  schoolers  said  “noth¬ 
ing.”  Only  133  students  named 
elections  under  U.  S.  politics, 
while  a  small  number  listed 
Russia  and  the  Berlin  situation 
under  world  affairs.  Response 
to  United  Nations  was  limited  to 
21  students  who  said  they  had 
been  interested  by  Russia’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  peace  council. 

If  You  Were  Editor? 

The  students  explained  some¬ 
what  their  reaction  under  the 
fifth  part  of  the  quiz:  What 
would  you  take  out  if  you  were 
editor?  In  this  section  the  high 


schoolers  said  that  national  and 
international  events  were  re¬ 
ported  in  terms  beyond  their 
understanding  and  were  written 
in  too  formal  style  to  arouse  in¬ 
terest.  They  asked  repeatedly 
for  interpretation  of  such  topics 
in  story  form. 

Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
news  polled  fairly  high  but  in 
this  section  the  high  schoolers 
asked  for  more  pictures  accom¬ 
panying  the  stories.  They  re¬ 
quested  greater  emphasis  on  the 
average  person  with  less  atten¬ 
tion  to  society  headliners. 

Also  under  this  category  the 
students  decried  the  prominence 
given  to  crime  and  scandal. 
More  than  one-fourth  of  the 
youngsters  asked  for  fewer 
stories  on  murder,  divorce  and 
sex  and  recommended  substitu¬ 
tions  of  stories  about  worthwhile 
institutions. 

Under  feature  stories,  articles 
on  people  were  the  most  pop¬ 
ular.  theaters  second,  science 
third,  medicine  fourth,  educa¬ 
tion  fifth,  religion  sixth  and 
books  seventh.  Business  and  art 
ran  last.  Girls  favored  people, 
theaters,  medicine,  education 
and  religion,  while  the  boys 
tended  toward  science,  books 
and  business. 

Sports  Readership  High 

Sports  readership,  especially 
on  the  schoolboy  and  national 
level,  was  high  with  both  sexes 
but  women’s  sports  was  low 
with  both.  As  many  girls  as 
boys  indicated  that  they  read 
schoolboy  sports  while  almost  as 
many  girls  as  boys  said  they 
read  national  spor^.  Local  pro¬ 
fessional  and  amateur  sports,  out 
of  the  schoolboy  realm,  pulled 
a  little  more  than  one-half  the 
readers. 

Editorials  drew  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  readers  and 
letters  to  the  editor  more  than 
one-half.  Women’s  pages  were 
low  with  girls  as  well  as  boys, 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  422 
saying  that  they  read  it  all  the 
time.  Out  of  the  422  students, 
only  two  said  that  they  never 
read  the  comics;  a  figure  which 
teachers  said  should  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

With  five  minutes  to  spend 
with  their  newspapers,  more 
than  three-fourths  would  share 
it  with  the  comics  and  the  sports 
pages.  Others  would  spend  it 
on  headlines,  the  front  page, 
editorials  and  letters  to  the 
editor. 

Society  news  was  the  greatest 
answer  under  what  students 
would  take  out  if  they  were 
editor.  Both  girls  and  boys  re¬ 
sponded  heavily  to  this  one  with 
almost  one-third  saying  they 
would  delete  society  pages  alto¬ 
gether.  Next  to  get  the  blue 
pencil  would  be  advice-to-the- 
lovelorn  columns  and  women’s 
pages.  The  remainder  of  the 
students  spread  their  vetoes  over 
stock  reports,  obituary  columns 
and.  surprisingly,  the  comics. 


Ad  Director  Named 
For  Charleston  Mail 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — James  B. 
Martin  has  been  promoted  from 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Charleston  Daily  Mail  to 
the  newly-created  post  of  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising.  Publisher 
Fred  M.  Staunton  announced  this 
week. 

Mr.  Martin  has  direction  of  all 
advertising  departments.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  him  as  classified  man¬ 
ager  is  Harold  L.  McOsker,  who 
was  a  salesman  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  for  nearly  two  years. 

Mr.  Martin  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  stall  of  the  Daily  Mail  in 
1928  as  a  salesman  in  the  dis¬ 
play  department.  In  1942  he 
joined  the  display  advertising 
staff  of  the  Cincinnati  Post.  He 
returned  to  the  Mail  in  1945. 

■ 

Marshall  to  be  Guest, 
Overseas  Press  Club 

Gen.  George  C.  Marshall, 
former  Secretary  of  State,  will 
be  guest  of  honor  at  the  tenth 
annual  dinner  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  of  America,  in  New 
York.  March  4,  according  to 
W.  W.  Chaplin,  club  president. 

Other  speakers  and  guests  at 
the  dinner  which  is  to  be  held 
at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  will  be 
Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of 
State:  Wilhelm  Munthe  de  Mor- 
gens’iei  iie,  Norway’s  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  U.  S.;  Lt.  General 
Albert  C.  Wedemeyer,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff;  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  Jr.,  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  and  Major  General 
Frederick  Osborne,  Deputy  U.  S. 
Representative  on  the  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sions. 

■ 

$11,000  is  Realized 
From  Boxing  Bouts 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Success¬ 
ful  promotion  of  the  Golden 
Gloves  Amateur  Boxing  Tour¬ 
nament  has  just  been  complet¬ 
ed  by  the  Standard-Times. 

It  was  the  first  year  the  New 
Bedford  newspaper  has  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  event.  Three  shows 
were  held  with  an  attendance 
of  more  than  2,400  each  night 
and  gross  receipts  of  nearly 
$11,000.  About  60  amateurs  com¬ 
peted. 

■  . 

Snow  Delays  Meeting 

Reno,  Nev. — Snowbound  con¬ 
ditions  of  some  portions  of  Ne¬ 
vada  have  caused  postponement 
of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Nevada  State  Press  Association 
to  March  26,  it  is  announced  by 
A.  L.  Higginbotham,  secretary. 
The  meeting  was  previously 
scheduled  for  Feb.  26. 


Catledge  Rode 
Into  Berlin  On 
Operation  Phew 

Turner  Catledge,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  rode  into  Berlin 
with  an  airlift 
cargo  of  dried 
fish. 

Just  returned 
from  a  three- 
month  trip 
through  Europe 
and  the  Middle 
East,  Catledge 
explained  he 
didn’t  start  the 
jaunt  to  Berlin 
in  the  fish-cargo 
plane.  He  was  r-  .i  j 

yanked  from  a  t^atledge 

British  passen¬ 
ger  plane  by  a  frontier  control 
in  Hamburg,  who  insisted  Cat- 
ledge’s  passport  did  not  permit 
him  to  enter  Berlin. 

The  passenger  plane  couldn’t 
wait  for  Catledge  and  the  official 
to  settle  the  argument.  It  left. 
Catledge  called  the  U.  S.  consuli 
General  Clay  and  the  Times  coi> 
respondent  in  Berlin.  After  sev¬ 
eral  hours,  he  was  put  on  the 
British  airlift  craft,  and  with 
profuse  apologies  from  British 
high  officials.  He  left  Berlin  on 
a  C-54  that  had  just  brought  in  a 
cargo  of  flour. 

Of  his  tour  through  Berlin, 
Catledge  related  that  Berliners 
in  the  Allied  sectors  seemed 
gayer  and  freer  than  those  in 
the  Russian  sector,  “but  that 
might  have  been  partly  psycho¬ 
logical  on  my  part — I  was  look¬ 
ing  for  it.” 

Catledge  visited  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy.  Greece 
and  Palestine  on  his  combined 
business  -  vacation  trek,  and 
found  Palestine  the  most  inter¬ 
esting. 

“It’s  like  watching  a  baby 
begin  to  discover  its  thumbs  and 
hands,  squalling  and  kicking. 
The  country  is  young  and  ag¬ 
gressive  and  fired  on  by  success. 
It’s  exciting  and  provocative,” 
he  said. 

While  in  Italy  Catledge  had  an 
audience  with  Pope  Pius. 

■ 

Publisher  Resigns 

Frankfort,  Germany  —  Brura 
Buttles,  publisher  of  the  Die 
Neue  Zeitung,  “house  organ”  of 
the  American  Military  Govern¬ 
ment,  has  resigned. 
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‘God  Hates  a  Coward 
Keeps  Printers  Busy 

By  Emmett  Curry 


FUTURE  FARMERS  IN  BIG  TOWN 

When  Doyle  Connor,  left,  oi  Starke,  Fla,  and  iellow  oiiicers  of  the 
Future  Farmers  oi  America  visited  Cleveland  recently,  they  were 
greeted  by  Editor  Paul  Bellamy,  center,  and  General  Manager 
Sterling  E,  Graham,  right,  oi  the  Plain  Dealer,  The  youths,  repre¬ 
senting  more  than  1,000,000  FFA  members,  toured  the  big  news¬ 
paper  plant. 


OMAHA,  Neb. — You  can’t  be  in 

the  newspaper  business  50 
years  without  having  a  few 
misgivings. 

One  came  to 
Harvey  E.  New- 
branch,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the 
Omaha  World- 
Herald,  shortly 
after  he  marked 
his  golden  jubi¬ 
lee  in  journal¬ 
ism.  He  won¬ 
dered  if  he  had 
lost  his  touch. 

His  misgivings 
were  dispelled 
this  week  as  de¬ 
mand  for  special  reprints  of  one 
of  his  recent  editorials  soared 
past  the  250.000  mark. 

The  editorial  is  "God  Hates 
a  Coward.”  It  is  a  stinging  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Republican  Party  to 
get  up  and  fight  for  its  prin¬ 
ciples.  And  it  was  written  by 
a  man  once  as  staunch  a  Demo¬ 
crat  as  ever  punched  an  old 
Oliver  typewriter. 

The  impulse  to  write  strongly 
and  directly,  his  main  charac¬ 
teristic  for  50  years,  gripped  Mr. 
Newbranch  as  he  was  resting 
in  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  from  a 
tout  with  influenza. 

Thought  He  Missed  Target 

In  pen  and  ink,  he  set  down 
his  18-em,  nearly-column-long 
diagnosis  of  the  ills  of  the  Grand 
Old  Party.  It  was  written  for 
and  did  appear  on  the  morning 
the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee  opened  its  meeting  and 
election  post  mortem  in  Omaha. 

After  he  had  written  and 
mailed  the  editorial,  Mr.  New¬ 
branch  went  back  to  bed  feel¬ 
ing  somehow  that  he  had  missed 
the  target. 

What  happened  proves  how 
wrong  even  a  veteran  can  be. 

Senator  Kenneth  S.  Wherry  of 
Nebraska,  minority  leader  in  the 
upper  house  of  Congress,  read 
the  editorial  word  for  word  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  con¬ 
vention. 

Republican  bigwigs  were  visi¬ 
bly  impressed. 

Then  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  Mu¬ 
tual  network  news  commenta¬ 
tor,  picked  up  the  editorial.  He 
read  all  of  it  on  his  broadcast. 
He  referred  to  it  on  subsequent 
broadcasts. 

The  requests  for  copies  of  the 
editorial  pouring  into  the  World- 
Herald  became  a  flood  when 
Lewis  read  the  editorial  a 
second  time,  again  in  its  en¬ 
tirety. 

Printed  and  Reprinted 

To  help  satisfy  the  demand, 
the  newspaper  reprinted  the 
editorial  a  second  time.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  the  paper’s  his¬ 
tory  that  had  been  done.  But 
stiU  the  requests  poured  in  from 
6very  state,  some  for  as  many 

10,000  copies. 

Mr.  Newbranch’s  penned  ap¬ 
peal  for  “an  honest  and  brave 
Republican  Party”  apparently 


has  become  the  editorial  shot 
heard  around  the  country. 

The  Polk  County  ( la. )  Repub¬ 
lican  Central  Committee  took  a 
full-page  ad  in  the  Des  Moines 
( la. )  Register  and  Tribune  to  re¬ 
print  the  editorial. 

Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall 
(Rep.,  Mass.)  inserted  Mr.  New- 
branch's  work  into  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record. 

National  acclaim  is  not  new 
to  the  retiring  editor.  He  won 
the  Pulitzer  Award  for  editoriai 
writing  for  1919  for  editorially 
taking  Omaha  to  task  in  "Law 
and  the  Jungle”  after  a  riot  and 
lynching. 

Studied  Hitler's  Rise 

In  1933,  he  was  selected  by 
the  Oberlaender  Trust  of  the 
Carl  Shurz  Memorial  Founda¬ 
tion  for  outstanding  work  among 
editors  of  American  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  was  given  a  trip  to 
Europe.  He  studied  Hitler’s  rise 
in  Germany,  mailing  his  stories 
from  Sweden. 

Mr.  Newbranch,  born  in 
Henry  County,  Iowa,  April  11, 
1875,  actually  started  writing 
editorials  at  the  age  of  13.  He 
started  a  letter-in-print  joust 
with  an  editor  at  Mount  Pleas¬ 
ant,  la.  The  editor,  who  was 
losing  ground  in  the  exchange, 
was  doubly  taken  back  when  he 
learned  that  his  H.  E.  New¬ 
branch  antagonist  was  not  "that 
old  Swede”  but  an  Iowa  farm 
boy. 

At  15  or  16,  he  became  editor 
of  the  Arbor  State,  a  weekly  at 
Wymore,  Neb.,  where  the  fam¬ 
ily  then  was  living.  He  con¬ 
ducted  his  first  editorial  cu- 
sade  against  the  school  he  was 
attending. 

Later  the  family  moved  to 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Newbranch 
went  to  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska.  In  the  class  besides  Eva 
Rolofson,  who  later  became  his 
wife,  were  two  men  subsequent¬ 
ly  elected  Governors  of  Nebras¬ 
ka  and  Willa  Gather,  the  Ne¬ 
braska  novelist. 

Though  the  family  had  no 
cow,  Harvey  Newbranch  often 
got  out  of  military  drill  under 
Lt.  John  Joseph  Pershing  Hater 
the  famed  Black  Jack)  on  the 
excuse  that  he  had  to  milk  the 
cow. 

Disciple  of  Bryan 

Mr.  Newbranch  was  graduat¬ 
ed  from  the  university  in  1886, 
the  year  that  another  resident 
of  Lincoln,  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  became  the  Democratic 
Party’s  messiah  on  a  plank  of 
free  silver.  Mr.  Newbranch  be¬ 
came  a  disciple. 

After  Bryan’s  defeat,  the 
disciple  sold  lodge  insurance  and 
dabbled  in  Democratic  politics. 
It  was  his  handling  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  a  Democrat  for  Con¬ 
gress  which  in  the  fall  of  1888 
got  him  a  job  on  the  World- 
Herald.  then  a  Democratic 
paper.  He  started  work  as  legis¬ 
lative  correspondent  in  Janu¬ 


ary,  1889.  His  pay  was  $17  a 
week  and  later  $12  a  week  when 
he  became  a  reporter  in  Omaha. 

Resourceful  Newsman 

A  resourceful  reporter,  Mr. 
Newbranch  once  got  a  scoop  on 
a  legislative  session  by  drilling 
a  hole  in  the  ceiling  and  listen¬ 
ing  in. 

In  1929,  Creighton  University, 
Omaha,  conferred  on  him  an 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

One  of  the  honors  he  lists 
most  highly  is  the  fact  that  his 
paper  s  editorial  page  is  widely 
read  and  used  as  a  model  in 
high  school  and  college  journal¬ 
ism  classes.  He  often  has  given 
advice  to  budding  newspaper 
men  and  women.  Once,  after 
listing  the  profession’s  short¬ 
comings,  he  said; 

“If  it’s  in  your  blood,  nothing 
I  can  say  will  stop  you.  “You’ll 
be  a  newspaper  man.” 

Frequently,  in  odd  corners  of 
the  world  where  men  will  riffle 
the  pasteboards,  the  name  of 
Newbranch  and  his  card  prow¬ 
ess  comes  up.  One  of  his  pas¬ 
times  is  the  Club  Newbranch, 
a  small  collection  of  bridge  de¬ 
votees  in  which  the  editor  plays 
a  mean  hand. 

He  rarely  signs  his  editorials 
in  the  World-Herald. 

■ 

Fein  Wins  3  Prizes 
In  N.  Y.  Photo  Contest 

Nat  Fein,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  won  three  of  the  six 
first  prizes  in  the  13th  Annual 
Press  Photographers  Exhibition 
conducted  by  the  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  of  New 
York,  it  was  announced  this 
week. 

Winners  were:  Spot  news  — 
Frank  Jurkoski,  International 
News  Photos;  Feature  —  Fein; 
Pictorial  —  Fein:  Portrait  and 
Personality  —  Fein;  Sports  — 
Henry  Olen,  New  York  News; 
Speedlite — Harry  Harris,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 


Peiping  Corps 
Works  Behind 
Bamboo  Curtain 

By  A.  Doak  Barnett 
Chicago  News  Foreign  Service 

PEIPING,  China  — After  only 
two  weeks  of  Communist  rule 
of  Peiping,  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  here  already  are  finding  un¬ 
restricted  news-gathering  and 
reporting  impossible. 

There  is  still  no  overt  censor¬ 
ship  of  foreign  cables  but  the 
bamboo  curtain  is  slowly  lower¬ 
ing  on  free  foreign  news  cover¬ 
age  of  Peiping  events. 

Even  ordinary  Red  soldiers 
and  political  workers  appear  to 
have  been  instructed  not  to  talk. 

Until  recently  the  foreign 
press  at  least  were  allowed  to 
watch  parades  and  public  meet¬ 
ings  without  interference.  But 
at  the  latest  demonstration  all 
they  could  do  was  gaze  from 
a  distance  at  the  crimson  flags 
flying  over  the  imperial  forbid¬ 
den  city.  They  were  barred  from 
getting  close  enough  to  hear  and 
see  what  actually  was  going  on. 

The  local  Chinese  press  al¬ 
ready  is  in  the  Soviet  groove. 
It  is  anti-American,  pro-Soviet 
and  the  propaganda  instrument 
of  the  Communist  revolution. 

For  five  days,  Peiping  news¬ 
papers  have  made  a  concentrated 
propaganda  attack  on  two  cor¬ 
respondents  of  American  news 
agencies.  Spencer  Moosa,  Brit¬ 
ish  correspondent  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  Michael  Keon, 
Australian  correspondent  of  the 
United  Press,  were  singled  out 
for  a  barrage  of  epithets  and 
name-calling.  Labeled  as  an  “in¬ 
sult  to  the  people,”  were  the  cor¬ 
respondents’  descriptions  of  the 
public  reaction  to  the  entry  of 
the  Communists  into  Peiping 
as  not  characterized  by  unre¬ 
strained  enthusiasm  or  complete 
spontaneity. 


Newbranch 
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By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduat*  School  of  Jouraoliun.  Columbia  Univoraity.  N.  Y. 


She  Got  What  She  Wanted, 
And  Likes  What  She  Got 

WASHINGTON  BY-LINE:  The  Personal 

History  of  a  Newspaperwoman.  By 

Bess  Furman.  New  York:  Alfred  A. 

Knopf.  Inc.  358  pp.  $3.50. 

LIGHT  on  the  feminine  influence 

in  national  politics  shines 
from  this  sharply  revealing  but 
friendly,  objective  book.  The 
author  is  a  woman  correspond¬ 
ent  of  20  years’  experience  in 
Washington. 

It  was  a  woman  Bureau  chief 
in  1930 — &  Republican  woman 
in  Hoover’s  administration — who 
first  proposed  "New  Deal”  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance.  Moreover, 
writes  Bess  Furman  of  the  New 
York  Times,  three  women  lead¬ 
ers  in  Roosevelt’s  reign  con¬ 
ceived,  nursed,  and  led  to  the 
White  House  the  humanitarian 
ideas  largely  credited  with  win¬ 
ning  the  Presidency  for  Harry 
S.  Truman  in  1948. 

The  Republican  prophetess  of 
federal  aid  for  the  jobless  was 
the  late  Grace  Abbott,  big¬ 
boned,  straight  of  back,  light  of 
step.  She  was  chief  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren's  Bureau,  and  Miss  Furman 
describes  her  as  “the  greatest 
all-round  authority  on  child  pro¬ 
tection  this  country  has  ever 
produced.” 

A  basis  for  child  welfare  is 
employment  for  grownups.  Miss 
Abbott  concluded.  And  on  the 
troublesome  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment  Miss  Abbott  had 
strong  convictions.  So  did  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover.  A  trouble  was 
their  convictions  didn’t  agreed. 
Another  trouble  was  Miss  Ab¬ 
bott  was  not  colorless.  She  was 
vivid,  forthright,  and  quotable. 

While  President  Hoover  was 
accused  of  playing  down  unem¬ 
ployment  figures.  Miss  Abbott 
was  demanding  full  facts  for 
everyone  on  the  growing  job¬ 
less  plight.  "The  only  cure  for 
unemployment  is  employment,” 
she  warned.  "None  of  us  can  be 
happy  about  what  is  being  done. 
We  deserve  to  be  unhappy  about 
what  we  have  not  done.” 

While  Herbert  Hoover  was 
urging  that  private  enterprise 
^ould  feed  the  employed,  and 
private  philanthropy  feed  the 
unemployed,  Grace  Abbott  with 
philippic  epigram  was  urging 
federal  grants  to  deal  with  de¬ 
pression  economics. 

National  groups  boomed  her 
for  Secretary  of  Labor.  She 
would  have  been  our  first  woman 
cabinet  officer.  Instead,  she 
found  herself  suddenly  trinuned 
to  safer  political  size  by  a  neat 
maneuver — quicker  than  the  eye 
to  the  public  but  an  old  gim¬ 
mick  to  correspondents  and 
suave  operators  of  the  Capitol 
carousel. 

Miss  Abbott  was  secretary  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection. 
Reports  from  1,200  child  experts, 
crammed  with  new  information 
for  the  good  of  American  chil¬ 
dren  —  a  literature  of  hope 
locked  up  in  scientific  esoterics 
— were  being  translated  into 


readable  news  stories.  Buried 
but  quite  alive  in  a  dull  com¬ 
mittee  recommendation  was  the 
proposal  that  maternal  and  child 
health  functions  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  be  turned  over  to 
the  Public  Health  Service.  It 
would  cut  the  heart  out  of  the 
Bureau  and  cut  Miss  Abbott  her¬ 
self  to  less  formidable  political 
dimensions. 

In  the  Roosevelt  administra¬ 
tion.  the  author  reports,  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  Mary  W.  Dewson  and 
Frances  Perkins  were  largely 
responsible  for  New  Deal  princi¬ 
ples  of  minimum  wage  and 
maximum  hours,  child  labor, 
health,  welfare,  housing,  and  the 
idea  that  increased  consumer 
purchasing  power  would  prime 
the  nation’s  pump.  Miss  Dewson 
became  leader  of  a  New  Deal 
women’s  movement.  Some  50 
women  had  important  appoint¬ 
ive  posts. 

In  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  of  1940,  women  al¬ 
most  entirely  waged  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  third  term.  Spark¬ 
ing  it  were  Dorothy  McAllister 
and  May  Thompson  Evans, 
beautiful  and  astute. 

These  and  her  other  footnotes 
to  history  are  not  Miss  Furman’s 
principal  intention  or  the  book’s 
principal  charm.  “Washington 
By-Line”  is  Washington  report¬ 
ing.  For  once,  a  title  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  book.  Con¬ 
tact  -  strategy,  the  tactics  of 
coverage — a  reporter’s  travail  at 
“the  carousel  called  Capitol  Hill, 
when  Congress  plays  its  calliope. 
House  shrilling  the  high  part. 
Senate  rumbling  the  base” — are 
modestly,  adroitly  told. 

Bess  Furman  wrote  her  way 
to  Washington  in  brilliant,  un¬ 
orthodox  style.  She  won  a  na¬ 
tional  best-reporting  prize  in 
1928 — won  it  with  a  eulogy  of 
A1  Smith  whom  her  paper,  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee-News,  was 
striving  somewhat  conscientious¬ 
ly  to  defeat.  Of  her  story,  Julian 
Harris,  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(Ga. )  Enquirer-Sun,  wrote  in 
the  Bookman: 

“It  gives  the  most  vivid  pen 
pictures  of  Governor  Smith  I 
have  seen  in  any  newspaper. 
Miss  Furman  sketches  not  only 
the  spirit  of  the  man  but  that 
of  the  crowds.  .  .  .  She  has 
achieved  a  classic  in  newswrit¬ 
ing — a  story  that  threatens  the 
laurels  of  television.” 

Byron  Price  of  the  Associated 
Press  saw  the  story,  wrote  her, 
and  she  started  twenty  years  of 
Washington  reporting.  Since 
1943  she  has  been  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Her  A1  Smith  color- 
piece  is  quoted  in  full. 

Once  she  wanted  a  look  at 
changes  the  Hoovers  had  made 
in  the  White  House  interior. 
Forty  Girl  Scouts  were  to  sing 
carols  at  the  Hoovers'  Christ¬ 
mas  party.  Reporter  Furman 
couldn’t  buy  a  uniform  without 
a  Scout  card.  But  there  are  ways 
to  borrow  from  good  contacts 
with  good  reportorial  talk.  And 


Bess  marched  in  with  the  young-  - 

sters  in  full  regalia.  What  Is  'Liberal'? 

She  didn  t  know  the  songs.  «  t  u 

But  she  kept  her  lips  moving  *  Herald  Tribune 

and  her  eyes  recording.  Her  ac-  editorial  recently  asked  read- 
curate  story,  picturing  carols  in  era  to  submit  their  definition, 
general  and  the  White  House  in-  . 

terior  in  particular,  surprised  liberal  and  there 

Mrs.  Hoover,  for  “no  reporters  v/as  a  more  than  liberal  out- 
were  ther^”  The  First  Lady  pouring  of  replies.  For  three 

wrote  the  Girl  Scout  custodian.  .  .u  ut  •  .  j  . 
however,  that  the  story  was  days  the  HT  printed  selected 
“very  nice.”  letters. 

pe  author  knew  Mrs.  Roose-  One  definition  was:  "A  Ub- 
velt  as  reporter  and  personal  ,  .  ,  , 

friend.  Nothing  more  revealing.  editor  who  thinks 

more  sensitive,  has  been  written  the  'constant  reader'  is  more 
on  Eleanor  Roosevelt  than  the  qualified  to  run  his  paper  than 

vignettes  in  this  book.  The  lace  ^  »  man 

on  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  wedding  trained  staff." 

dress  is  in  a  safety  deposit  box.  ' 

It  was  worn  at  her  grand-  gist  anniversary  of  the  comple- 
mothers  w^dmg,  at  her  moth-  tion  of  the  Atlantic  cable: 
ers  and  at  her  daughter  Annas,  gust  23:  10th  anniversary  of 
Always,  writes  Miss  Furman,  Russia’s  “non-aggression”  pac 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  wore  Franklins  with  Nazi  Germany;  September 
engagement  gift— a  gold  locket  29:  160th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
on  a  slender  chain  a^ut  her  tablishment  of  the  U.S.  Regular 
neck.  All  the  Roosevelt  babies  Army;  September  30:  103rd  an- 
had  chewed  the  locket,  and  niversary  of  the  first  use  of  ether' 

November  13:  80th  anniversaiv 
played  the  teething  prints.  of  the  first  inter-collegiate  foot- 

Always.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  wore  ball  game— played  between  Ru  - 
her  hi^bands  wedding  gift --a  ge„  g^d  Princeton, 
jewelled  watch  pinnned  to  her  Several  thousand  other  fu- 
b.louse.  Franklin  himself  de-  tures  are  list^  in  this  newsroom 
signed  the  pm  that  holds  It,”  she  handbook  compiled  by  M  B 
told  the  author.  And  when  Schnapper.  The  material,'  di- 
Rooseyelts  long  career  was  end-  vjded  into  three  parts,  is  organ- 
ed.  Miss  Furman  recalls  ‘  I  saw  jzed  under  dates  and  subjects 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  wearing  that  pm  “What’s  Doing  In  1949”  is  a 
— with^out  the  watch— always  at  useful  little  manual.  Perhaps 
her  throat.  It  was  as  though  what  deadline  writers  need  more 
time  for  her  was  gone,  and  only  than  any  other  single  volume  on 
■  13  T  •  elbow  shelf  is  an  accurate 

Washington  By-Line  is  the  compendium  of  reader-interest 
best  book  on  Washington  I  have  information 
read.  It  is  a  personal  account 

of  experienced  and  excellent  re-  •  m.  i.r  i 

porting,  yet  self-effacing.  It  is  Dull  Living  Alter  Work 
a  discerning  book  of  differences  Makes  Tack  a  Dull  Writer 
betweeri  Old  and  New  Deals,  a  “REPORTERS  who  lead  dull 
f^cmating  re-creation  of  jw-  lives  write  dull  copy,”  Mont- 
litical  and  social  atmosphere,  m-  gomery  Curtis,  associate  directw 
cisive  intaglios  of  people  who  gf  the  American  Press  Institute, 

X-  j  warned  a  university  audience. 
The  telling  is  objective  and  Curtis  for  years  was  city  editor 
warm  and  understanding.  Man-  gf  Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Evening  Newt. 
fred  Gottfri^  of  Time  said  “You  can’t  twist  a  radio  kni* 
hard  to  cover  the  night  after  night  or  take  in  too 
political  Mene  watch  mistake  many  night  baseball  games  on 
after  mist^e  and  not  become  ^  wangled  from  the  sports 
cynical.”  There  is  no  cynicism,  desk,”  he  declared  “Keep  out 
no  scourging  in  Bess  Furman’s  gf  g  mental  rut:  Read  good 
story.  It  IS  readable,  fartual  bgg^s  listen  to  good  music,  take 
reporting  —  undoctored  stuff  of  part  in  good  talk.” 
history.  Rgy  Roberts,  editor  of  the 

1  Kansas  City  Star,  told  me  re- 
49  Newsroom  Guide  is  Book  cently: 

Of  a  Thousand  "Futures"  “I  make  it  a  rule  to  read  at 

WHAT'S  DOING  IN  1040:  A  Guide  to  1®“! 

the  Events  of  the  Year  Ahead.  By  newspapers  and  magazines.  .  .  . 
M.  B.  Schnapper.  Washinirton.  D.  C.:  A  good  newspaperman  ShOUltt 
Public  Affairs  Press.  105  pp.  $‘l.  take  time  to  read  books.” 

FOR  the  future-book  in  1949:  Good  books  are  the  best  mo- 

March  3:  Centennial  anniver-  ments  of  fine  minds.  They  cn- 
sary  of  the  creation  of  the  U.S.  rich  and  stimulate.  Buriedin 
Department  of  the  Interior:  the  scientist  M.  F.  Maury’s  “The 
March  4:  The  160th  anniversary  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea, 
of  the  convening  of  the  First  published  in  1856,  is  the  follow- 
Congress  in  1789— a  Congress  of  ing  lead-paragraph,  and  many 
precedents  influential  today;  more  like  it.  Was  there  ever  a 
April  1:  United  Nations  General  clearer,  more  fascinating  leaa 
Assembly  convenes  in  Flushing,  for  a  story  of  complicated  ana 
N.  Y.,  and  the  10th  anniversary  technical  news: 
of  U.S.  Government  recognition  “There  is  a  river  in  the  ocean, 
of  the  Franco  regime  in  Spain.  In  the  severest  droughts  it  2®^ 
May  16:  “Tokyo  Rose”  goes  fails,  and  in  the  mightiest  floo« 
on  trial  in  San  Francisco  for  it  never  overflows.  Its  banc 
treason;  July  1:  25th  anniver-  and  its  bottoms  are  of  cow 
sary  of  the  establishment  of  con-  water,  while  its  current  is  oi 
tinuous  day-and-night  airmail  warm.  T^e  Gulf  of  Mexico  » 
service  across  the  United  States;  its  fountain,  and  its  mouth  is  w 
August  5:  4th  anniversary  of  the  Arctic  Seas.  It  is  the  Guli 
the  bomb  on  Hiroshima,  and  the  Stream.” 
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Inland  Meeting 

continued  from  page  5 

minute  through  the  reperforator, 
thus  being  able  to  set  all  wire 
copy  and  syndicate  features. 

Newspapers  hooked  up  in  the 
Arkansas  circuit  can  use  dif¬ 
ferent  type  faces,  but  must  have 
the  same  letter  count  per  line 
for  body  type,  Kimball  ex¬ 
plained.  The  Teletypesetter  cir¬ 
cuit  also  sets  agate  type  for  stock 
market  reports,  box  scores  and 
tabular  matter  at  a  saving  in 
time  over  the  manual  operation, 
he  added.  Type  corrections  at 
the  receiving  end  are  made  by 
manual  operation. 

Our  circuit  in  Arkansas  has 
been  operated  on  a  strictly  co¬ 
operative  basis,”  said  Kimball, 
with  papers  paying  on  the  basis 
of  circulation,  plus  the  amount 
of  telephone  wire  mileage  neces¬ 
sary  to  serve  the  papers  from 
the  central  sending  point  in  Hot 
Springs.” 

Schaub  said  the  Decatur-Ur- 
bana  circuit  has  been  success¬ 
fully  operating  for  several  years. 
In  addition,  Decatur  newspapers 
use  Teletypesetting  linecasters 
for  body  type,  getting  an  aver¬ 
age  of  3,000  lines  in  an  eight- 
hour  period. 

Discuss  Editorial  Problems 
Inlanders  also  diseased  edito¬ 
rial-news  problems,  as  reflect¬ 
ed  by  deskmen  at  recent  Inland 
tlinics  as  to  what  they  say  is 
oeeded  to  make  better  newspa¬ 
pers.  Edward  E.  Lindsay,  De¬ 
catur  newspapers,  led  the  panel 
Itscussion,  assisted  by  Don  An- 
lerson,  Madison  Wisconsin 
Stale  Journal:  Clifford  Russell, 
Hankato  ( Minn. )  Free  Press, 
and  Ralph  E.  Shannon,  Wash- 
ngton  (la.)  Journal. 

Discussion  revealed  there  has 
been  an  apparent  “squeeze”  on 
'he  news  department  in  recent 
years  because  of  newsprint  short¬ 
ages  and  higher  advertising  vol¬ 
ume.  Editors  agreed  there  should 
he  closer  liaison  between  news 
and  circulation  departments  in 
covering  of  trade  area  news,  par- 
'.ccuiarly  in  cases  where  new 
cerritories  are  being  opened  by 
the  circulation  department. 

The  value  of  a  well-edited 
editorial  page  was  stressed, 
»rith  emphasis  on  importance  of 
plenty  of  "local  flavor.” 

Some  Neglect  Local  Touch 
Mr.  Shannon,  representing  a 
small  daily,  said:  "I  think  I  see 
a  tendency  to  neglect  the  local 
iavor  in  our  newspapers.  Re¬ 
cently  I  talked  with  a  publisher 
*l>o  said  he  had  quit  writing 
editorials  because  he  could  buy 
them  more  cheaply.  We  are 
Crying  to  revive  the  local  touch 
m  our  paper.  Our  recently-re- 
tired  editor  is  writing  a  local 
column  for  us." 

Mr.  Russell  advocated  a  pe¬ 
riodic  check-up  on  local  editorial 
policy  to  keep  the  staff  on  its 
toes  and  suggested  that  a  paper 
should  develop  a  local  program 
which  the  paper  can  support 
editorially.  Local  picture  pages 
>re  high  in  reader  interest,  he 
said. 

,  Mr.  Anderson  is  a  strong  be- 
“wer  in'  local  features,  stating 
he  would  much  prefer  to  add 
two  top  reporters”  than  an¬ 
other  wire  service  in  building 


up  the  editoriai  content  of  his 
newspaper.  The  consensus  was 
that  publishers  want  their  news 
staffs  to  develop  papers  with  a 
different  tone  than  the  predomi¬ 
nant  metropolitan  paper  of  that 
area,  with  plenty  of  vitality, 
local  flavor  and  pictures. 

Paul  G.  Hoffman,  administra¬ 
tor  of  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  asked  for  editors’ 
understanding  of  the  European 
recovery  program. 

"The  millions  of  taxpayers 
who  are  taking  money  out  of 
their  own  pockets  to  make  this 
investment  have  a  right  to  know 
how  their  dollars  are  being 
spent,”  he  said.  "The  story 
should  be  told  them  day  by 
day,  just  as  the  story  of  the 
war  was  told.  We  want  you  to 
report  both  success  and  failure, 
just  as  you  gave  front  page 
space  during  the  war  to  the  ad¬ 
vances  and  retreats  of  our  armed 
forces.” 

Dudley  A.  White,  Norwalk 
(O. )  Reflector-Herald,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Inland  Postal  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee,  warned  of  the 
pending  proposals  to  increased 
second-class  postage  rates. 

He  cited  how  the  former  bill, 
which  did  not  get  out  of  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  80th  Congress, 
placer  heavy  burdens  on  dailies 
of  small  circulation  in  compari¬ 
son  to  papers  with  larger  circu¬ 
lations. 

R&T  Curtails  Mail 

Inlanders  pointed  out  that 
newspapers  now  are  having  to 
do  considerable  hauling  of  pa¬ 
pers  to  post  offices  in  order  to  get 
their  papers  into  the  mails  for 
rural  delivery.  E.  P.  Schwartz. 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune,  said  that  R&T  have  re¬ 
cently  transferred  3,084  sub¬ 
scribers  in  60  towns  from  mail 
to  carrier  delivery,  at  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $5,447  in  postal  costs, 
an  average  of  $900  a  town. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as 
“overtime  on  overtime”  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
Thomas  O'Malley,  regional  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division,  told  Inland  publishers. 
He  also  cited  a  “spotty”  compli¬ 
ance  record  of  newspapers. 

“The  very  term,  'overtime  on 
overtime,’  is  a  misnomer,”  he 
said  in  discussing  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  in  the  long¬ 
shoremen’s  cases.  “Under  that 
decision,  payments  made  because 
of  undesirable  hours  or  dis¬ 
agreeable  work  must  be  in- 
included  in  a  worker  s  regular 
rate  of  pay  to  determine  his 
overtime  compensation. 

“On  the  other  hand,  premium 
payments  made  for  work  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  a  bona  fide  daily  or 
weekly  standard  need  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  regular  rate  of  pay 
and  may  be  offset  against  the 
overtime  requirements  of  the 
wage  and  hour  law.” 

He  said  there  is  no  problem 
under  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  for  the  employer  “who 
pays  straight-time  wages  for  the 
first  40  hours  a  week  and  time 
and  a  half  the  straight-time 
wages  for  all  hours  over  40  in 
a  work  week.” 

He  said  that  out  of  122  in¬ 
spections  last  year  of  newspaper 
plants,  the  wage  and  hour  di¬ 
vision  had  found  91  plants  in 
violation  of  one  or  more  of  the 
major  provisions. 


Viewing  the  winners  in  typography  contest:  Left  to  right — Alden  J. 
Perrine,  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentineh  Loring  Merwin,  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantograph;  Repr.  Edward  J.  Jenison,  Paris  (Ill.)  Beacon-News,  and 
.  W.  H.  Borglund,  National  Editorial  Association. 


First  place  winners  in  Inland  Daily  Press  Association's  10th  annual 
typography  contest  receive  Sigma  Delta  Chi  awards:  Left  to  right — 
James  Wilson,  Carroll  (la.)  Times-Herald:  Phil  Rich.  Midland  (Mich.) 
News;  Glen  Withers,  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin;  Dr.  Albert  A. 
Sutton  of  Medill  School  of  Journalism;  Horace  Davis.  Appleton  (Wis.) 
Post-Crescent;  and  Court  Conlee.  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 


More  World  Affairs 
Urged  in  Weeklies 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. — Publishers  of 
New  York  weekly  newspapers 
were  asked  during  the  97th  an¬ 
nual  New  York  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  here  this  week 
to  shoulder  new  responsibilities 
in  the  light  of  the  current  East- 
West  struggle. 

Mrs.  Rhea  Eckel,  founder  and 
executive  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Citizens  Council, 
said  the  clash  between  freedom 
and  Communism  had  made  it 
imperative  that  weekly  papers 
deal  more  intelligently  with  in¬ 
ternational  events. 

Judge  Harold  C.  Kessinger  of 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  declared  week¬ 
lies  had  a  vital  stake  in  the 
present  world  conflict  and  it  was 
their  job  to  inform  their  read¬ 
ers  w'nich  road  to  take. 

Michael  A.  Hanna,  general 
manager  of  Cornell  University’s 
two  radio  stations,  told  publish¬ 
ers  they  had  “no  business  being 
publishers”  unless  thay  took  an 
active  interest  in  world  affairs. 

Jacob  H.  Strong,  Jr.,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Rhinebeck  Gazette, 
moved  up  from  vicepresident  to 
succeed  Wheeler  Milmoe  of  the 
Canastota  Bee-Journal  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association. 

■ 

Suspended  for  Libel 

A  court  in  the  British  colonial 
island  of  Mauritius  has  suspend¬ 
ed  a  left-wing  newspaper, 
L’Oeuvre,  for  30  days  on  a 
charge  of  libeling  the  Governor. 
The  editor  was  fined  about  $360. 


‘Axis  Sally'  Sues 
Austine  Cassini 

Washington — Mildred  E.  ‘‘Axis 
Sally”  Gillars  has  filed  suit  in 
District  Court  against  Column¬ 
ist  Austine  Cassini,  now  Mrs. 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr., 
for  $100,000  as  a  result  of  a 
newspaper  article. 

Miss  Gillars,  who  is  now  on 
trial  for  treason  in  District 
Court,  charges  Mrs.  Hearst  with 
violation  of  the  right  of  privacy. 
She  also  asked  for  a  citation  to 
hold  Mrs.  Hearst  in  contempt  of 
court,  claiming  the  effect  of  the 
article  is  to  deprive  her  of  the 
constitutional  right  to  a  fair 
trial. 

The  article,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  February  10,  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald,  said 
Miss  Gillars  had  permission  to 
eo  out  to  restaurants  from  the 
District  Jail.  It  also  claims 
that  Miss  Gillars’  hair  is 
"curled  and  synthetically  plati¬ 
num  blonded.” 

■ 

Zoo  Benefit  Again 

Cincinnati,  O. — Success  of  the 
1948  Food  and  Home  Show  at 
the  Zoo,  promoted  for  thq  first 
time  as  a  civic  enterprise,  will 
result  in  the  event  being  re¬ 
peated  Aug.  24  through  Sept.  & 
this  year.  Proceeds  will  go  to¬ 
ward  building  a  kiddies’  zoo. 
said  John  F.  Heusser,  general 
chairman.  The  show  aigain  will 
be  backed  by  both  the  Times- 
Star  and  Post.  Executives  of  the 
two  papers  serve  on  the  com¬ 
mittee. 
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2  N.  Y,  Papers 
Fight  Limited 
Privilege  Law 

Newsmen  lost  their  fight  for 
a  confidence  law  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  this  week  but  made  a  little 
headway  in  the  New  York  State 
Legislature. 

The  Massachusetts  Senate 
voted  22  to  3  against  granting 
immunity  to  newspapermen  from 
being  forced  to  reveal  sources 
of  information. 

The  Codes  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Senate  reported  fa¬ 
vorably  Senator  Thomas  C. 
Desmond’s  bill  which  has  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  State  Law  Re¬ 
vision  Commission.  The  Assem¬ 
bly  plans  to  conduct  a  public 
hearing  on  it  within  the  next 
few  weeks,  strong  opposition  be¬ 
ing  voiced  by  lawyers  and  prose¬ 
cutors. 

Both  the  New  York  Times 
and  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
published  editorials  urging  that 
the  Desmond  Bill  be  shelved  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  a  limitation  on 
the  privilege.  A  Supreme  Court 
justice  would  be  empowered  to 
order  a  reporter  to  testify  “in 
the  public  interest.” 

The  Herald  Tribune  described 
it  as  “a  bumbling  effort  which 
allows  the  courts  to  say  what  is 
news,  invites  dangerous  penal¬ 
ties  in  the  future,  proposes  to 
make  a  newspaperman's  word 
meaningless,  and  generally 
places  an  unhealthy  air  of  re¬ 
striction  over  the  gathering  of 
news.” 

The  Times  said:  “Until  the 
Legislature  sees  fit  to  grant  full 
and  unlimited  protection  of  the 
news  source,  we  prefer  to  take 
our  chances  with  present  law.” 

An  immunity  bill  was  offered 
in  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  its 
sponsor.  Senator  J.  David  Woo¬ 
ten,  declaring:  “We  want  to  en¬ 
courage  our  press  constantly  to 
expose  the  corrupt.” 

■ 

N.  Y.  Post  Unit  Gets 
Okay  for  Strike  Vote 

As  the  moratorium  on  firings 
at  the  New  York  Post  Home 
News  drew  to  a  close,  the  Rep¬ 
resentative  Assembly  of  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Guild 
this  week  gave  the  Post  unit 
permission  to  take  a  strike 
vote  if  and  when  it  is  deemed 
necessary. 

Unit  leaders,  meanwhile,  were 
checking  questionnaires  they 
had  sent  to  the  paper’s  em¬ 
ployes,  asking  whether  they 
would  quit  their  jobs  with  sev¬ 
erance  pay. 

The  moratorium  was  to  end 
Friday,  Feb.  18,  after  which 
management  has  said  it  must  cut 
its  weekly  payroll  $10,000  to 
continue  operation. 

■ 

'Richard'  Revie'ived 
A  la  Shakespeare 

Boston,  Mass.  —  'When  Rich¬ 
ard  Whorf  presented  his  ver¬ 
sion  of  Shakespeare’s  “Richard 
HI”  at  the  Copley  ’Theatre  here, 
the  Boston  Herald  critic,  Elinor 
Hughes,  wrote  a  complete  re¬ 
view  the  next  morning  in  the 
style  of  the  Bard  of  Avon. 


Argentina  to  Seize 
Printers  Union 

Buenos  Aires  —  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  ordered  that  an  inter- 
ventor  take  control  of  the  print¬ 
ers’  union,  whose  strike  has 
kept  the  capital  city  without 
newspapers  for  ten  days.  The 
government  had  previously  de¬ 
clared  the  strike  illegal. 

Strike  leaders  have  asked  the 
release  of  230  of  their  members, 
now  in  arrest.  Sixty  thousand 
workers  are  involved. _ 

Etzell  Affair 
Ends;  Records 
Are  Available 

Moose  Lake,  Minn. — Publisher 
James  F.  Etzell’s  troubles  in  get¬ 
ting  information  from  public 
records  for  his  weekly  Star-Ga¬ 
zette  apparently  are  ended.  (E 
&  P,  Feb.  12,  page  10.) 

After  considerable  publicity 
in  Duluth  and  Minneapolis 
newspapers,  Etzell  went  to  the 
Carlton  County  Courthouse  on 
Feb.  11  and  found  all  privileged 
matter  available.  A  reporter 
from  the  Duluth  News  Tribune 
went  there  the  day  before  and 
also  had  full  access  to  the  vital 
statistics  reports  and  other  rec¬ 
ords. 

Etzell  claimed  a  victory  in  his 
fight  to  win  full  access  to  the 
public  records  and  noted  that 
Attorney  General  J.  A.  A. 
Burnquist  had  issued  a  ruling 
Feb.  10  that  such  records  were 
open  to  public  inspection  “at 
any  reasonable  time.” 

Previously  Etzell  had  never 
gone  to  the  courthouse  himself 
but  had  relied  on  reports  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  clerk  of  the  court. 
The  clerk  refused  to  send  all  the 
data  requested,  he  said.  Etzell 
said  he  would  now  assign  a  re¬ 
porter  to  this  beat. 

Etzell  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks 
to  Basil  L.  Walters,  chairman  of 
the  freedom  of  information  com¬ 
mittee,  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  for  helping 
him  in  the  fight. 

■ 

Washington  Post 
Gets  Control  of  WTOP 

Washington — The  Washington 
Post  this  week  assumed  con¬ 
trol  of  WTOP,  the  capital’s  most 
powerful  radio  station. 

Frank  Stanton,  president  of 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
and  Philip  L.  Graham,  president 
of  the  Washington  Post  Co., 
signed  final  papers,  completing 
the  transfer  announced  last  May. 

WTOP,  which  has  been  owned 
by  CBS  since  1932,  was  assigned 
to  WTOP,  Inc.,  a  new  corpora¬ 
tion  of  which  55%  is  owned  by 
the  Post  and  45%  by  CBS. 

Eugene  Meyer  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  'WTOP,  Inc.,  and 
Mr.  Graham  is  president.  WTOP, 
50,000  watts,  remains  affiliated 
with  CBS.  John  S.  Hayes  be¬ 
comes  general  manager.  He  has 
been  executive  vicepresident  of 
WINX,  the  original  Washington 
Post  station,  since  Jan.  1.,  1948. 

An  application  to  assign  WINX 
to  William  A.  Banks  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  pending  before  FCC. 


Larger  Papers 
Blossom  Out 
In  Australia 

By  George  McCodden 

U.  P.  Staff  Correspondent 

Sydney,  Australia — Australian 
readers  are  enjoying  a  feast  of 
enlarged  daily  papers  again, 
thanks  to  abandonment  of  news¬ 
print  rationing  and  acquisition 
of  non-dollar  Scandinavian  and 
British  supplies. 

Steadily  rising  circulations 
confirm  the  public’s  enjoyment 
of  a  return  to  free  newspaper 
competition.  One  major  new 
paper  has  been  established,  a 
Sunday  edition  of  the  118-year- 
old  Sydney  Morning  Herald. 
Throughout  Australia,  there  is  a 
surging  demand  for  journalists 
and  mechanical,  circulation  and 
advertising  staff. 

Roughly  speaking,  about  half 
of  the  increased  space  is  being 
used  for  more  foreign  and  local 
news  and  features.  Because 
Australians  are  ardent  sports- 
lovers.  newspapers  are  battling 
to  widen,  sharpen  and  brighten 
their  sports  “cover.” 

Society  pages,  some  of  which 
were  abolished  during  the  war. 
are  blossoming  with  chatty  re¬ 
porting. 

Some  new  Australian,  Amer¬ 
ican  and  British  comic  strips  are 
being  used  and  old  ones  re¬ 
instated  in  daily  papers  and  a 
few  Sunday  papers  have 
launched  or  expanded  comic 
supnlements. 

In  1949,  Australian  news¬ 
papers  will  get  65,000  long  tons 
from  Scandinavia.  30,000  tons 
from  Britain,  34,000  tons  from 
Canada,  and  30,000  tons  from 
their  own  mills  in  Tasmania. 
Additionally,  10,000  tons  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  paper  will  augment  Aus¬ 
tralian  magazine  paper  sup¬ 
plies. 

To  conserve  dollars,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Board  of  Trade  cooperated 
to  provide  10,000  tons  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  mechanical  pulp  for 
processing  in  English  mills. 
From  Canada  2,000  tons  of  sul¬ 
phite  and  25,000  cords  of  wood 
were  obtained  for  British  proc¬ 
essing. 

By  January,  1950,  Tasmania’s 
production  will  jump  from  30,- 
000  to  80,000  long  tons  a  year 
through  installation  of  a  second 
paper-making  machine  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Dominion  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  of  Montreal.  The 
Australian  Government  provided 
dollars  for  the  purchase. 

The  65,000  Scandinavian  tons 
are  a  spot  purchase  for  group 
use.  Scandinavian  print  at  Aus¬ 
tralian  wharves  costs  an  aver¬ 
aged  about  six  pages,  but  four- 
page  papers  were  frequent. 

Australian  dailies  now  average 
about  12  standard  broadsheet 
pages.  Wartime  papers  aver¬ 
aged  about  six  broadsheet  pages, 
but  four-page  papers  were  fre¬ 
quent. 

■ 

Heads  X-Ra-y  Survey 

Denver,  Colo.  —  Jack  Foster, 
editor  of  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  has  been  named 
to  head  a  “mass  X-ray  survey” 
by  Denver’s  Mayor  Quigg  New¬ 
ton. 


Mills  Continue 
Record  Output 

Production  of  newsprint  at 
North  American  mills  continued 
at  a  record-breaking  rate  in 
January.  Total  output  for  the 
month  was  496,250  tons,  biggest 
January  on  record,  and  8‘{ 
greater  than  in  January,  1943 

Canadian  mills  produced  385- 
961  tons — 3.9%  better  than  they 
did  in  January,  1948;  Newfound, 
land  mills  produced  34,663  tons 
a  gain  of  22.9%,  and  U.  S.  mills 
75.626  tons,  a  10.6^  gain. 

Daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  consumed 
332,671  tons  of  newsprint  last 
month,  an  increase  of  13.7f, 
over  their  January,  1948,  usage 
Total  advertising  linage  in  tte 
52-Cities  report  of  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  was  up  5%  in  January  over 
the  same  month  last  year. 

James  Declares 
Press  Is  Honest 

Most  of  the  newspapers  in  this 
country  are  honest  and  objective 
in  their  presentation  of  the  news 
and  could  not  remain  in  business 
if  they  failed  “to  satisfy  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  democracy,”  Edwin 
L.  James,  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  declared  Tues¬ 
day  at  the  winter  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Education. 

Mr.  James  and  Associate  Dean 
Harold  L.  Cross  of  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Journalisin 
spoke  on  “The  Professional 
Status  of  the  Press.” 

There  is  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  American  journalism, 
yet  this  country  has  “the  best 
press  in  the  world.”  Mr.  James 
declared. 

“Much  is  often  made  of  the 
fact  that  newspapers  are  busi¬ 
nesses,  and  dire  deductions  are 
drawn  therefrom,”  he  said.  “1 
consider  it  a  very  good  thing 
that  our  newspapers  are  busi¬ 
nesses  and  economically  inde¬ 
pendent.  Or  what  is  the  alterna¬ 
tive?  It  is  newspapers  supported 
by  some  interest  or  party.’’ 

Mr.  James  said  he  would 
rather  see  “a  newspaper  owner 
standing  on  his  own  feet  that 
leaning  on  the  Republican  party 
the  Democratic  Party,  the  Com 
munist  Party,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  or  the  National  Af 
sociation  of  Manufacturers  to 
meet  his  payroll.” 

Dean  Cross  said  education  for 
journalism  had  come  a  long  wa.' 
in  the  last  35  years  “although 
schools  of  journalism  are  stE 
looked  upon  in  some  college 
particularly  the  University  « 
Chicago,  as  a  sort  of  respectabk 
racket.”  He  said  the  latter  atti¬ 
tude  was  vanishing  fast. 

Referring  to  the  recent  insist 
ence  by  the  Detroit  Police  Com¬ 
missioner  that  all  reporters  tw 
a  loyalty  oath  before  getting  ua 
customary  police  cards,  the  det 
said  that  “officials  who  take  d 
upon  themselves  to  determm 
who  shall  and  who  shall  iW 
gather  the  news”  were  “assum¬ 
ing  rights  that  no  Legislature  a 
this  country  ever  gave  to  aff 
police  official.” 
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Carpet  Industry 
Lines  Up  Trade 
In  Fashion  Drive 

With  plans  taking  shape  for 
the  first  annual  Carpet  Fashion 
Opening  in  retail  stores  March  1 
to  10,  the  industry  will  give  the 
event  a  big  send-off  in  New 
York  at  a  press  show  of  1949  car¬ 
pet  fashions  Feb.  25  at  the  Zieg- 
feld  Theatre. 

The  presentation,  sponsored  by 
the  Carpet  Institute,  will  be 
keyed  to  the  forthcoming  indus¬ 
try-wide  campaign  to  reach  con¬ 
sumers  on  a  fashion  level. 

Members  of  the  industry,  with 
advertising  budgets  for  the  year 
increased  by  close  to  a  million 
dollars,  .  are  backing  up  the 
opening  with  special  magazine 
and  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  addition  to  their  regu¬ 
lar  schedules. 

Color  in  Newspapers 
Color  pages  in  the  Feb.  27 
issues  of  This  Week,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Group  and  independent  sup¬ 
plements  in  a  total  of  43  cities 
have  been  scheduled  by  Bige¬ 
low,  Karagheusian  and  James 
Lees  to  announce  local  openings. 
Mohawk  will  use  a  full  page  in 
black  and  white  on  the  same 
date  in  18  newspapers.  In  ad¬ 
dition  the  advertisers  will  pro¬ 
vide  kits  and  mats  for  local 
dealer  use. 

Dealer  interest  in  the  open¬ 
ing  is  running  high,  it  is  stated, 
with  more  than  2,500  depart¬ 
ment,  furniture  and  specialty 
stores  lined  up  for  participation. 

In  Toledo,  Atlanta,  St.  Louis, 
Los  Angeles,  Indianapolis,  Oma¬ 
ha,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Buf¬ 
falo  and  Albany  plans  are  under 
way  for  city-wide  participation 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  Carpet  Clubs. 

In  Portland,  the  Oregonian, 
working  with  local  dealers,  will 
put  on  a  carpet  fashion  show  for 
the  public  in  its  auditorium.  In 
several  other  cities,  newspapers 
are  using  material  supplied  by 
the  Carpet  Institute  to  promote 
dealer  participation. 

Response  to  the  Institute’s 
oSer  of  newspaper  mats,  posters 
and  fashion  show  script  has 
been  described  as  “surprisingly 
good”  by  the  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  which  is  handling 
the  orders.  Although  no  break¬ 
down  has  been  made,  since  re¬ 
quests  are  still  coming  in  at 
a  healthy  rate,  there  seems  to  be 
an  unusual  demand  for  news¬ 
paper  mats  in  the  larger  sizes 
• ..  up  to  a  full  page  planned 
for  cooperative  advertising,  the 
agency  said. 

A  recent  survey  made  for  the 
Institute  by  Meyer  Both  Co., 
covering  both  retail  and  press 
opinion,  reveals  widespread  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  “Fashion  Opening’’ 
idea. 

A  total  of  172  newspapers 
answered  the  questionnaire  re¬ 
garding  the  amount  of  coopera¬ 
tion  they  would  offer  through 
weir  editorial  and  advertising 
departments.  Of  these,  161  de- 
[  dared  the  idea  well  worth  while 
and  said  they  would  suggest  lo- 
retail  advertising  tie-ins  dur- 
j  ing  the  10-day  period.  Many  vol¬ 
unteered  to  aid  advertisers. 


AT  LUNCH  IN  THE  FRENCH  QUARTER 

On  a  visit  to  New  Orleans,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cowles  of  Minneap¬ 
olis  were  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Nicholson  at  lunch  in  the 
French  Quarter.  Left  to  right:  Mrs.  Cowles,  Mr.  Nicholson,  president 
of  the  New  Orleans  Item;  Mrs.  Nicholson,  and  Mr.  Cowles,  president 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 


Cassidy  Report 
On  ERP  Wins 
Official  Praise 

Philadelphia  —  Morley  Cas¬ 
sidy’s  reports  to  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  on  what  the  Marshall 
Plan  has  accomplished  for  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  last  week  were 
voted  a  place  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  will  be  produced 
in  pamphlet  form. 

Cassidy,  who  reported  World 
War  II  in  a  manner  that  won 
him  wide  acclaim  and  several 
awards,  returned  to  Europe  last 
year.  For  the  past  seven  or 
eight  months  his  dispatches  have 
been  appearing  at  intervals  in 
columns  of  the  Evening  and 
Sunday  Bulletin. 

Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith, 
of  New  Jersey,  asked  consent 
for  publication  of  the  articles  in 
full  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord,  it  being  his  estimate  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  Cassidy  material 
would  require  five  full  pages 
at  a  cost  of  $355. 

“Notwithstanding  this,”  said 
Senator  Smith,  “I  consider  the 
articles  to  have  so  much  value 
and  to  contain  so  much  informa¬ 
tion  that  I  request  their  print¬ 
ing.” 

Senator  Smith  said  he  had 
first  asked  the  staff  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committees  of 
House  and  Senate  to  examine 
the  Cassidy  articles,  and  they  in 
turn  voiced  a  very  favorable 
impression,  both  as  to  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  material  and  the 
manner  of  its  presentation.  He 
referred  to  Cassidy’s  work  as 
“the  findings  of  an  objective 
observer”  and  expressed  the 
view  their  appearance  in  the 
Record  would  prove  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  consideration  of  ERP. 

The  Bulletin  in  its  announce¬ 
ment  this  week  said  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  the  pamphlets 
would  be  available  for  public 
distribution. 

■ 

'Opportunity'  Edition 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — A  12- 
page  edition,  largest  in  its  his¬ 
tory  was  published  Feb.  5  by 
the  Grand  Rapids  Press.  Tying 
in  with  American  Opportunity 
Week,  observed  here  Feb.  7-12, 
the  paper  had  two  special  sec¬ 
tions  of  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  matter  on  the  progress  of 
the  city’s  business  and  industry. 


Rogers  Heads 
Canadian  ME 
Conference 

Ottawa — D.  B.  Rogers  of  the 
Regina  Leader-Post  was  elected 
president  of  the  Canadian  Man¬ 
aging  Editors’  Conference  at  the 
annual  meeting,  Feb.  12.  He 
succeeds  R.  A.  Farquharson  of 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail. 

The  editors  decided  to  meet 
next  year  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

Elected  vicepresident  was  R. 
J.  Churchill  of  the  London  Free 
Press.  Gilles  Desroches  of  Sher¬ 
brooke  La  Tribune  was  named 
secretary. 

Ken  Drury,  Vancouver  News- 
Herald,  is  chairman  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee. 

Today’s  public  more  than  ever 
seeks  the  “Why”  as  well  as  the 
“When,  What  and  Where”  of  the 
world’s  news,  Robert  T.  Elson, 
chief  of  correspondents  of  Time 
magazine,  said  in  a  panel  on 
“The  Problem  of  Interpretation.” 

Granting  that  when  news¬ 
papers  go  in  for  interpretative 
reporting  their  troubles  multi¬ 
ply,  Elson  suggested  the  answer 
was  the  provision  of  time  and 
leisure  to  reporters  to  get  the 
necessary  background  in  their 
particular  fields. 

The  70  editors  assembled  were 
addressed  by  Prime  Minister 
Louis  St.  Laurent. 

■ 

22-Page  Section 
Heralds  Store  Opening 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Opening  of 
the  Fred  Meyer  Rose  City  Shop¬ 
ping  Center  here  was  announced 
in  a  special  22-page  section  in 
the  Oregon  Journal  Sunday, 
Feb.  12.  The  store  occupies 
52,000  square  feet,  has  roof  park¬ 
ing  space  for  200  automobiles, 
claims  to  have  the  largest  drug 
department  in  the  world,  plotted 
over  20.000  feet  of  floor  space. 

Prizes  and  merchandise 
awards  amounting  to  $25,000 
were  offered  for  opening  week, 
including  a  week’s  trip  by 
Northwest  Airlines  to  Honolulu. 

A  consistent  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertiser  since  1920,  the  chain 
has  grown  to  statewide  propor¬ 
tions — and  to  13  complete  mar¬ 
kets.  Advertising  manager  is 
Miss  Irma  Boon.  The  special 
Journal  section  carried  3,006 
inches  of  Meyer  advertising  and 
the  Oregonian  eight  pages. 
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4-A  Continues 
Drive  for  2% 
Cash  Discount 

The  campaign  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  for  media  allowance 
of  the  2%  cash  discount  is  stUl 
very  much  alive. 

Headed  by  Ben  Duffy  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
as  chairman,  AAAA’s  media 
committee,  meeting  in  New 
York,  stressed,  in  view  of  mount- 
business  failures,  the  importance 
of  the  discount  as  a  credit  safe¬ 
guard. 

The  committee  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  discount 
situation  in  all  major  media,  ex¬ 
cept  radio. 

Only  86  daily  and  Simday 
newspapers  (5.4%  of  the  total) 
have  not  yet  adopted  the  policy, 
it  was  noted.  It  was  point^ 
out,  however,  by  H.  H.  Dobber- 
teen  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  cash  discount  sub¬ 
committee,  that  a  majority  of  the 
86  are  large  circulation  papers. 

It  was  disclosed  also  that 
92.7%  of  general  magazines,  in¬ 
cluding  all  those  of  large  cir¬ 
culation,  grant  the  discount,  as 
well  as  a  majority  of  business 
papers. 

Individual  radio  stations  are 
regarded  by  AAAA  as  the  worst 
offenders  in  this  situation.  Only 
9%  of  such  stations  give  cash 
discounts. 

In  respect  to  the  15%  agency 
commission,  the  committee  re¬ 
ported  the  following  findings: 

All  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.S.  allow  15%; 
all  except  one  in  Canada  allow 
the  same,  the  exception  allow¬ 
ing  more  than  15%. 

Among  business  papers,  90.7% 
allow  15%,  compared  with  69% 
five  years  ago. 

In  radio,  all  networks,  98.2% 
of  the  AM  stations  and  92.7%  of 
FM  stations  allow  15%. 

The  committee  discussed  also 
the  matter  of  rate  protection. 
It  was  stated  that  “few  media 
have  yet  made  any  effort  to 
restore  a  longer  protection 
period.”  The  committee  com¬ 
mended  such  recent  moves  as 
those  by  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  and  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  to 
grant  six  months'  protection  in- 
.stead  of  the  previous  60  days. 
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They  bare  had  a  SA-year  as- 
periMice  In  this  hlyhly  epeeial- 
ised  field.  Add  to  them  and 
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wide  modem  -  track  flaeta,  a 
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hour  emerrency  "call.”  And — 
the  entbuiiaeUa  teatlmonlala  o< 
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Daily  Battles 
Secret  Hearing 
In  Legislature 

Denver,  Colo.  —  The  Denver 
Post  turned  most  of  its  big  guns 
— news  space,  editorials,  column¬ 
ists  and  direct  action — against 
an  attempt  of  the  Colorado  legis¬ 
lature  this  week  to  resort  to 
secret  hearings  while  investigat¬ 
ing  the  state  game  and  fish  de¬ 
partment. 

Secret  hearings  by  public 
bodies  are  one  of  the  Post’s 
chief  targets. 

After  Rep.  Richard  Abe 
(Dem. ),  chairman  of  the  inves¬ 
tigating  committee,  announced 
testimony  would  be  taken  in 
secret,  the  Denver  Post  labeled 
the  action  “Gestapo  methods.” 
Ed  Hunter,  wildlife  and  outdoor 
sports  columnist,  called  upon 
sportsmen  to  rally  against  “star 
chamber  sessions.”  He  admit¬ 
ted  such  hearings  might  be  legal 
with  the  legislature,  but  he  de¬ 
scribed  them  as  "a  procedure 
which  has  been  perfected  in 
Europe  and  which  has  no  place 
in  America.” 

Rival  Paper  Defends 

Meanwhile,  Managing  Editor 
Robert  Chase  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Denver  morn¬ 
ing  paper,  wrote  a  column  de¬ 
fending  the  secret  inquiry.  In 
the  case  at  hand,  he  said,  “I 
don't  see  that  anything  material 
is  lost  and  a  good  deal  may  be 
gained.” 

Finally,  after  two  sessions  had 
been  postponed  at  the  state- 
house,  Ed  Hunter  and  Wallace 
Taber,  another  Post  outdoor 
sports  writer,  appeared  at  a 
meeting  of  the  seven-man  group. 
A  Post  photographer,  Floyd 
McCall,  was  ready  to  shoot  any 
action. 

There  was  an  interchange  of 
words,  during  which  Hunter 
claimed  the  right  to  remain  in 
the  room  and  the  right  of  the 
people  to  have  representation 
at  the  hearing.  Hunter  told  the 
committee  he  would  leave  only 
if  the  attorney  general  ruled  he 
must,  or  if  the  sergeant-at-arms 
told  him  to  go. 

The  Post  men  stuck,  and  the 
committee  recessed  to  another 
date. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  Post,  said 
his  men  would  be  on  hand  for 
the  next  session,  too. 

“At  least  we  want  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  being  put  out  of  a  secret 
meeting.  That  sort  of  sets  it 
down  for  the  record  that  we 
don't  like  that  kind  of  dealing 
with  public  matters,”  he  said. 

■ 

National  Distillers 
Announce  2  Drives 

National  Distillers  Products 
Corp.  is  using  560  newspapers 
in  369  cities  for  its  February- 
March  campaign  on  PM  Whis¬ 
key,  and  163  newspapers  in  141 
cities  during  the  same  period 
for  its  Mount  Vernon  blend. 
PM  ads  will  range  from  100  to 
750  lines,  those  for  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  from  300  to  840  lines. 

Lloyd,  Chester  &  Dillingham 
handles  the  PM  account,  while 
Kudner,  Agency,  Inc.,  places 
Mount  Vernon  advertising. 
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GEORGE  T.  JENKINS,  57,  for¬ 
mer  Baltimore  (Md. )  Sun  and 
Baltimore  Post  staffer  and  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  since  the  agency 
was  created  in  1934,  at  a  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  hospital  after  long 
illness.  He  had  edited  FHA’s 
official  quarterly  publications. 

Harry  Randolph  Culu:y,  61, 
assistant  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C. )  Times-Her- 
ald,  formerly  with  the  old  Wash¬ 
ington  Herald  and  Washington 
Post,  at  a  Washington  hospital 
after  a  two-week  illness. 

Mrs.  Marion  Emma  Perkins, 
who  was  religious  editor  of  the 
Boston  Herald  for  20  years  prior 
to  her  retirement  in  1944,  Feb. 
6,  at  her  home  on  Beacon  Hill. 

William  P.  Forristall,  48,  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Boston  Globe  for 
more  than  30  years,  Feb.  9,  at 
Somerville.  Mass.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Globe  Quarter  Cen¬ 
tury  Club. 

Miss  Edith  Crombie,  77,  dean 
of  Milwaukee  newspaperwomen 
and  former  society  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  Feb.  10.  at 
her  home  in  Milwaukee  after 
a  long  illness.  Daughter  of  a 
prominent  early  Milwaukee  fam¬ 
ily,  she  was  a  personal  friend 
of  the  late  L.  W.  Nieman  and 
L.  T.  Boyd,  Journal  founders. 

W.  K.  Leatherock.  51,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Perry  (Okla.) 
Daily  Journal,  Feb.  10,  at  an 
Oklahoma  City  hospital.  At  vari¬ 
ous  times  he  had  published 
papers  in  Augusta,  Kansas,  Clin¬ 
ton  and  Sayre,  Okla. 

Frank  D.  L.  Smith,  former 
editor  of  the  old  Toronto  ( Ont.  1 
Mail  and  Empire,  once  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  old  Toronto 
News,  author  of  “Canada’s  Part 
in  World  War  I,”  Feb.  11,  at  a 
Toronto  hospital.  A  brother,  R. 
G.  Smith,  works  on  the  Toronto 
Star  financial  staff. 

Jackson  D.  Haag,  81,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  editorial  staffer 
for  26  years  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1945.  once  managing 
editor  of  the  Youngstown  (O. ) 
Telegram,  later  associated  with 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post  and 
Toledo  (O. )  Commercial,  Feb. 

15,  at  Wixom,  Mich. 

Edwin  A.  Field,  65,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Springfield 
( Mass. )  Sunday  Republican, 
Feb.  15.  at  Springfield.  He 
started  in  1908  with  the  Spring- 
field  Daily  News,  later  was  news 
editor  of  the  old  Springfield 
Daily  Republican. 

Edmond  Joseph  McMahon,  55, 
veteran  police  reporter  for  the 
Montreal  (Que. )  Herald,  for  25 
years  police  reporter  for  the 
Montreal  Gazette  and  during 
the  war  director  of  Quebec 
Province  press  censorship,  Feb. 

16,  at  his  home. 

■ 

Pyle's  Body  in  Hawaii 

The  body  of  War  Correspond¬ 
ent  Ernie  Pyle,  who  was  killed 
on  Iwo  Jima  April  18,  1945, 
was  brought  to  Hawaii  this 
week  for  burial  later  in  the  new 
National  Cemetery  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific. 


Portland  Strike 
Of  Press  Union 
Is  Shortlived 

Portland,  Ore. — Union  press¬ 
men  who  quit  their  jobs  Feb.  11 
in  the  Journal  and  Oregonian 
plants  had  a  change  of  heart 
during  the  week-end  and  re¬ 
turned  to  work  on  Monday,  Val¬ 
entine’s  Day. 

Negotiations  for  a  new  con¬ 
tract  will  continue,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced,  and  the  publishers’ 
offer  to  arbitrate  all  issues  in 
dispute  stands.  Publication  of 
the  Journal  was  resumed  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon  and  the  Orego¬ 
nian  on  Tuesday  morning. 

The  men  voted  57  to  24  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work  after  meeting  with 
a  federal  conciliator  and  a  rep¬ 
resentative  from  the  Printing 
Pressmen’s  and  Assistants’  Union 
of  North  America.  They  had 
walked  off  their  jobs  in  the 
middle  of  a  Journal  run  on  Fri¬ 
day. 

Immediately  after  the  stop¬ 
page,  a  statement  was  prepared 
by  P.  L.  Jackson,  Journal  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  M.  J.  Frey,  Orego¬ 
nian  general  manager,  explain¬ 
ing  the  situation  to  subscribers. 

A  half  million  copies  of  the 
statement  were  printed  at  Daily 
Journal  of  Commerce  plant. 
They  were  distributed  Saturday 
to  Journal  subscribers  with  a  22- 
page  advertising  section  which 
had  been  printed  for  a  new 
shopping  center.  This  Week 
magazine,  the  Journal  magazine 
and  comics.  The  Oregonian  de¬ 
livered  the  statement  with  its 
comics,  the  American  Weekly 
and  Oregonian  magazine. 

The  publishers’  statement  de¬ 
clared  the  pressmen’s  union  had 
made  47  separate  demands  in  its 
proposal  of  Oct.  28,  “although 
the  previous  contract  had  been 
signed  only  five  months  earlier 
after  25  meetings.”  The  1948 
contract  gave  a  $14.50  per  week 
raise,  making  the  day  scale 
$87.50  for  371^  hours  and  night 
scale  $88.75  for  35  hours. 

Among  their  new  proposals, 
the  pressmen  asked  for  a  $22.50 
increase  and  for  pensions  wholly 
financed  by  the  publishers. 

The  publishers  offered  a  third 
week  of  paid  vacation,  or  its 
equivalent  in  wages,  at  the 
union’s  choice,  in  return  for  a 
two-year  contract  and  an  ease¬ 
ment  in  restrictive  operating 
conditions,  some  of  which  have 
made  it  economically  impossible 
for  the  Portland  newspapers  to 
print  color  advertising  in  daily 
editions. 


Berlin  Flier  Gets 
M.  O.  Beale  Scroll 

Mobile,  Ala. — Karl  Elebash, 
columnist  and  editorial  writer 
of  the  Mobile  Press,  recently 
gave  the  M.  O.  Beale  Scroll  of 
Merit  to  Lt.  Gail  S.  Halvorsen 
for  “originating  and  directing 
the  Litfe  Vittles  project  for 
Berlin  children.”  Halvorsen  and 
other  fliers  dropped  more  than 
90,000  candychutes  within  the 
Russian  area.  The  M.  O.  Beale 
Scroll  is  awarded  to  persons 
who  perform  an  outstanding  act 
reflecting  upon  the  city. 
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W.  L.  Jackson  Dies 
At  Albany,  Ore.;  81 

Albany,  Ore.  —  William  L 
Jackson,  81,  publisher  of  the 
Albany  Democrat-Herald  and 
former  mayor  of  Albany,  died 
Feb.  12  of  a  heart  ailment. 

Jackson  and  Ralph  R.  Cronise 
purchased  the  Albany  Democrat 
one  of  Oregon’s  oldest  news¬ 
papers,  in  1919  and  merged  it 
with  the  Albany  Herald  March 
1,  1925. 

Jackson,  a  native  of  Hannibal, 
Mo.,  was  elected  mayor  of  Al¬ 
bany  in  1933  and  served  two 
terms. 
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Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 
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HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 
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Count  approzimatelir  five,  5  lettir 
words,  one  line. 

Forma  close  Wednesday  noon. 

There  is  a-n  additional  charge  of 
1 5  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charqei 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
wil  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  as  follows;  ki 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N,  Y, 
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advaxtaop:ous  and  exclusiti 

APPRAISED  WESTERN 
NEWSPAPERS 

Marcus  GriRin  &  Associstei 
427  W.  ,'1111  St.,  Los  Angeles  13,  Cilit 
DAILIES  HOLGHT  AND  SOLD 
L,  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  UIdg.,  St,  Peterstiurg,  FlarUl 


EXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  WEEK 
LIES  that  wilt  soon  Krow  into  diilM. 
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J.  R.  GABUERT 
3937  Orange  St,,  Riverside,  Cilit 


EXCLUSIVE  newspaper  broken  to 
27  years  —  Our  motto:  '•Alwajii 
square  deal  for  buyer  and  lelltr." 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  52,  .Mt.  Pleasant,  Michiail 
FLORIDA  dailies  and  weeklies  boilk 
and  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  M 

Melbourne,  P^lorida. _ _ 

FOR  BUYING  OR  SELLING  in  rid 
Iowa  field,  advise  with  Hermss  1 
Koch,  2610  Nebraska  St„  Sioox  CiC 

Iowa.  P’oriiier  tmblisher. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  UinKhamton,  .N.  5 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bolJ* 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

RAY  CAMPBELL  COMPA.NT 
California  Newspapers 
3974  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Anfek* 

California. _ _ 

We  have  better  buys  from  $20,000  S 
$2,000,000. 

ODETT  &  ODETT.  Broken 

Publishers  for  many  yesri 
P  O.  Box  ,527.  San  Fernando.  C«ll 
★  it  Personal  service  backed 
years’  experience  in  the  West.  Art* 
W.  Slypes,  625  Market  Street,  8* 
P'rancisi-o  5.  California.  ^ 
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TuBLICATIONS  for  sale  i  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  I  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


paUFORNIA  daily,  CB»h  »40M 
Southwest  daily,  tash  $60M 

Northwest  daily,  cash  $3514 

S'  Idaho  Large  weekly,  $2514 
,.th  down.  California  Semi-weekly, 
irosi  $5oM,  price  $35M  with  30% 
*  h  Texas  weekly  ready  for  semi- 
ieekly  in  county  seat,  exclusive.  All 
prices  sre  fair,  and  terms. 

H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  California 

COAST  state  semi-weekly,  exclusive 
in  well  isolated  county  seat  commun- 
«  with  over  20,000  in  trade  area. 

Pine  record  of  volume  and  profit.  $25,- 

cash  down.  A.  W.  STYPES,  625 

Exclusive  California  Daily 

In  a  rapidly  growing  area,  population 
16  000,  trading  area  41,000.  Best 
cUinste  in  California.  An  aggressive 
nnblisher  can  double  value  in  less 
ihnn  3  years.  Duplex  11  at  bed  and  auto- 
mitic  job  presses,  (irossing  $90,000. 
Price  $100,000.  teriins.  Information  to 
,n»lifled  buyers.  J.  A.  Snyder,  9980 
Bnddock  Drive.  Culver  City,  Calif. 

tourist  reference  guide  in  thriving 
Wntern  City  of  60,000.  Well  estab- 
liihed  and  enjoying  confidence  and 
rood  will  of  entire  city.  Printing 
firmed  out.  Box  2704,  Kditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

■  C.APITAL  availahlk 

Interested  in  aciiuiring  or  buying  into 
sircessful  daily  or  weekly  newspapt'r 
inlgrowing  present  capital  and  inter- 
rsted  expanding  or  selling  outright. 
Continuation  of  present  management 
iesirable.  My  semi-active  interest  de- 
lirable  but  not  essential.  Reply  de- 
liili  Confidential.  Princii>uls  only. 
Box  2709,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  of  Pennsylvania  daily, 
recently  sold,  desires  to  buy  well  es- 
iiblished  weekly  or  small  daily  in  at¬ 
tractive  community  in  Pennsylvania, 
or  other  northeastern  states.  Net 
firnittgs  of  approximately  $15,000. 
Must  be  solid,  not  speculative  propo- 
iition.  Lifelong  newspaperman,  age 
38,  reliable.  Replies  considered  confl- 
iential.  Box  2667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  SUB.STANTIAL  WEEKLY 
or  small  daily.  New  England  or  Ariz¬ 
ona  preferred.  .Set  for  iinmediate  deal. 
Replies  confidential.  Box  2720,  Editor 
k  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Solid  weekly,  Southeast 
town  4,000-12,000,  easy  terms,  buy 
oil  now  or  buy  fiart  with  option  on 
rent.  Sample  copies.  State  weekly  net, 
belt  price.  Box  2739,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiber. _ 

WANTED:  SOUND  WEEKLY.  Utah, 
Colorado.  Wyoming,  Oregon  or  north¬ 
ern  California.  Organized,  equipped, 
fitnre  possibilities.  Town  of  3,000  to 
7.000.  Fair  price  acceptable  if  quality 
and  future  exist.  Sample  copies.  Strict 
confidence.  Private.  Box  2617,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

Mechanical  equipment  for  sale 

FOR  SALE:  Good  engraving  camera, 
Diplex  tubular  plate  finisher.  Duplex 
tubular  casting  box.  All  equipment  in 
food  condition.  Wooster  Daily  Record. 
Wooiter.  Ohio 


LINOTYPE  MATS,  Syi  point  Ionic 
with  bold.  6  point  Century  expanded 
with  bold,  6J4  point  Ionic  i5  with 
bold  face  S2,  7  point  Ionic  with  bold. 
Ben  Shulman,  Inc.,  137  Gould  St., 
Rochester,  New  York. 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX 

8  page  Flatbed  Press 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 

FOR  SALE — Used  Monotype  Strip- 
caster  in  good  condition.  New  gov¬ 
ernor,  feeder  and  pump  body.  Makes 
good  material,  leads  to  pica  borders, 
slugs.  In  use  In  our  plant  every  day 
until  new  machine  received.  Gas  pot. 
No  molds  or  nozzles.  Motor  220 
volts.  Times-Leader,  Martins  Ferry, 
Ohio.  Phone  Martins  Ferry  78. 
_ PRICE  $600 _ 

Goss  4  Unit  Press,  available  now. 
22  %  ”  cut-oflf.  Duplex  and  Hoe  3  Unit 
Press. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  561,  Nampa,  Idaho 


FOR  SALE 


HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Black  and  W’hite  or  color.  21'^”  cut 
off,  double  folder,  end  feed,  available 
in  January. 

GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9  16''  cutoff;  with  spot  color,  AC 
motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  -Available  immediately. 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Model  AB — a.c.  Drive 

'TWIN  GOSS  COMETS 
16-page  flatbed — a.  c.  Drive 

a-PAGE  GOSS  COMET 

3  UNIT  HOE 

22 •’H"  cutoff,  Hoe  3-arm  reels,  ten¬ 
sions.  full  speed  pasters,  web-break 
defectors,  double  folder,  75  hp.  AC 
motor  and  control,  conveyors.  .Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

16  PAGE  SCOTT  ROTARY 
23  9 '16"  cut-off.  AC  drive,  stereotype 
equipment.  Available  immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  “Shulpress  New  York" 


GOOD  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
Hoe  Twin-screw  Flat  Plate  Shaver. 
Hoe  Flat  Router. 

Wesel  Monorail  Trimmer. 

Miller  and  Amsco  Comp.  Room  Saws. 
Curved  Casting  Boxes — all  sizes. 

Hoe  Finishing  Machines. 

2  to  4-ton  Stereotype  Furnaces,  with 
or  without  Pumps. 

Hall  Form  Tables. 

•Dural"  light-weight  Stereo  Chases. 
Hand  and  Power  Cutters  and  Shears. 
-Automatic  Cylinder  Presses. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY.  Inc. 
120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18.  ' 

(Plant  at  Stamfo.d.  Conn.)  ! 

COMPLETE  NEWSP..PER  PLANT.  I 
Nothing,  else  to  buy.  Consists  of  good 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press,  four  Lino¬ 
types,  Ludlow,  type  cabinets,  all  in 
exceptionally  good  condition.  Going 
out  of  business  and  must  vacate  prem¬ 
ises.  Low  price.  Box  2660,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  ; 

CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two  | 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press  I 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3 
ph.  60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors  i 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv-  | 
iceable,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel:  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  casting  stereo  equipment,  21% 
ini-h  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT- 
ING  Co..  Waterhiiry  91.  Connecticut. 


FOR  SALE 

Spindles  for  running  two 
quarter  rolls — $100  each. 

Spindles  for  running  two 
half  rolls — $!S0  each. 

Box  2726,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


5  S8  Linotypes 
Model  A  Intertype  | 

8  page  E  Duplex  Press 
Flit  bed  Miehle  &  Babcock  Presses. 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 

WLLY  a.  14x20,  EXT.  DEL.  FOUN¬ 
TAIN  trip,  alowdowns,  heater,  DO 
jptor.  Sacrifice.  H.  Levinson,  Box 
>18.  New  York  8. _ 

JJODEL  C-3  8,.M.  Intertype,  serial 
IJM.  Miranda.  Long  Island  Press, 
W-20  168lh  Street,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

model  8  LINOTYPE,  Serial  8.S2812; 
flipped  with  Quadder,  Gas  Pot, 
u  **'’ci*  ^*tr8  full  and  split  Magn- 
}lj,*^,}^iitury  and  Metro  mats.  Write 
SUPPLY  CO.,  729  Haiti- 
™>r*  Ave.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for 


NEWSPAPER  has  4  Model  AE-20  new 
varityiiers  and  I  model  A-'JO  priced  to 
sell.  Box  2662.  Editor  He  Publisher. 

WESEL  ELECTRIC  heavy  duty  gal¬ 
ley  proof  press.  Ludlow  cabinets,  re¬ 
melt  pots,  casting  boxes,  maple  mail- 
room  fables,  C  &  P  press,  galleys, 
new  and  used  stereo  chases.  ED¬ 
MONDSON.  1.A22  Callowhill  St.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  30,  Pennsylvania. 

DUPLEX  HEAVY  DUTY  MAT  ROL¬ 
LER  with  .AC  drive.  .Available  im¬ 
mediately.  The  Mezo-Sfeele  Co..  400 
W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

rOMBINATION  R.  HOE  &  Company 
Saw  and  trimmer,  full  newspaper  size 
with  motor  attached  to  pedestal 
frame.  Machine  in  first  class  condi¬ 
tion  including  3  horse  power  motor. 
*400.00.  Geiger  Electrotype  Co.,  223 
S.  Ludlow  St..  Dayton  2.  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
niat.  Monomelt.  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Mezo-Steele  Company, 
too  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago.  III. 

FOR  SALE  —  One  semi-cylindrical 
hand  casting  box  23  9^16  cut-off.  1 
tail  cutter,  1  inside  plate  finisher.  Cut¬ 
ter  and  finisher  with  motors.  This 
equipment  used  in  our  plant  26 
months  while  awaiting  delivery  of 
autoplate.  Price  $1950.00.  Really  in 
good  condition.  Phone  or  write,  W.  T. 
Leightner,  The  Times-Leader,  Martins 
Ferry,  Ohio. 

Febructry  19,  1949 


FOR  SALE 

Duplex  Model  "A”  8-Page  Flat  Bed  I 
AVeb  Perfecting  Press.  Excellent  condi-  ; 
tion.  Available  about  June. 

Duplex  Model  "E”  8-Page  Flat  Bed  i 
Web  Perfecting  Press  Complete  with  I 
Chases,  lO-Hp,  Variable  Speed  Motor ' 
A.C.  220-Volts.  60  Cycles.  S-Phase,  ' 
.Available  Immediate  Delivery. 

Duplex  Double  Drive  Angle  Bar  8- 
Page  Flat  Bed  Web  Perfecting  Press 
Complete  with  Chases,  lO-Hp.  Con-  I 
stant  Speed  Motor  A.C.  220-Volts,  60- 
Cycles,  3-Phase,  Available  Immediate 
Delivery. 

Duplex  40-Page  Tubular  Plate  Press 
Complete  Stereotype  Equipment.  100- 
Hp,  Motor  Full  Automatic,  for  A.C. 
220-Volt8,  60-Cycles,  3-Phase,  Avail¬ 
able  about  October. 

Duplex  24-Page  Standard  Tubular 
Plate  Press.  Complete  Stereotype 
equipment.  50-Hp,  Full  Automatic 
Double  Motor  Press  Drive  A.C.,  220- 
Volts,  60-Cycles,  3-Phase,  Available 
about  July. 

New  Duplex  S  Page  Standard  Tubular 
Plate  Press  in  Long  16-Page  Frame 
with  Combination  and  J4-Page 

Folder,  Complete  Stereo,  Blankets, 
Rubber  Rollers,  Crated  and  Boxed. 
•Available  for  Immediate  Delivery. 

Goss  High-Speed  Straightline  Octuple 
Press — Sheet-Cut  22%'.  .Arranged  to 
print  Comics  in  4-Colors,  75-Hp,  Press 
Drive,  A.C.  220-Volt8,  OO-Cycles,  3- 
Phase.  Available  about  September. 

Duplex  Regular  Matrix  Roller  with 
Motor  —  A.C.  220-Volt8,  60-Cycle8, 

S  Phasc.  Available  Immediately. 

Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Finishing 
Machine  with  Motor.  Available  im¬ 
mediately. 

Duplex  Standard  Tubular  Plate  Cast¬ 
ing  Box.  Available  immediately. 

3,nO0-lb.  Metal  Pot,  Electrically  heated. 
Available  immediately, 

Hoe  Octuple.  End  Feed  From  Floor, 
Sheet-Cut  22%'  Plate  7/16'.  Complete 
Stereo  and  Motor  for  A.C.,  220-Volts, 
60-Cycles,  3-Phase.  Available  about 
June. 

CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

1  North  Main  Street,  Room  446 
Fond  du  lac,  Wisconsin 


FuK  S.ALE — Hoe  weo  rotary  16-page 
[  newspaper  press,  curved  page  caster, 
shaver,  tail  cutter,  finishing  block.  De¬ 
livery  about  March.  .Make  us  an  offer. 
Wabash  (Indiana)  Plain  Dealer. 

40-PAGE  HOE  two-deck,  double  width, 
22%'  cut-off.  Uses  67",  50",  33>4", 
16^"  rolls.  Two  units  four  pages 
wide,  one  unit  two  pages  wide.  Press 
now  printing  more  than  25,000  copies 
daily,  30  h.  p..  d.  «.,  220  volt  motor. 
Motor  driven  paper  hoist.  For  full  in¬ 
formation,  write  Box  2568,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
Duplex  Tubular  16  and  24  page  press. 
AC  drive  and  plate  casting  outfit. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  561.  Nampa.  Idaho 

FOR  SALE 
COLOR  PRESS 

Hard-packing  Goss  8-cylinder  color 
•omic  press.  22 •%  inch  cutoff.  Serial 
N'o.  1300.  .Av.ailable  for  shipment  in 
■March. 

THE  KANSAS  CITY 
STAR  COMPANY 
Kansas  City  17.  Missouri 

GOSS  3  deck  two  plate  wide  press 
with  AC  drive,  casting  outfit. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  561  Nampa.  Idaho 

FOR  SALE 

.'>-L'tiit  Hoe  Vertical  Type  Super-Pro¬ 
duction  Press,  double  folder  and 
double  upper  formers,  Hoe  reels; 
•22 sj"  cut-off. 

1-2  HOE  ‘  Z"  TYPE  UNITS 
Four  high-speed  double  folders;  cun 
operate  as  4  sextuples,  3  octuples;  2 
decuples  or  2  double  sextuples; 
Kohler  reels  and  tensions;  substruc¬ 
ture;  complete  stereo;  DC  drives. 
Available  iniiiiediately.  Will  sell  all 
or  any  portion.  23  9'16"  sheet-cut. 

HOE  OCTUPLE 

Double  folder;  roll  stands  at  ends  of 
press:  2  color  cylinders:  available  im¬ 
mediately.  21  slieet-cut. 

FOUR  GOSS  OCTUPLES 
•J'J.'a"  slieet-ciit;  four  .separate  presses; 
available  30  days. 

HOE  -AND  GOSS  MAGAZINE  PRES¬ 
SES —  KOTO  PRESSES  —  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  HEAVY  DUTY  MAT 
ROLLERS. 

Write  us  your  ip-eds  as  we  liave  ro¬ 
tary  presses  of  all  makes  for  news- 
pa|M-r  or  magazine  printing. 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 
400  W.  Madison  Street, 
Chicago  6.  Illinois 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

Very  Best  Quality 
NEWSPRINT 
Alfred  Bunge  Company 

45  West  45  St.,  New  York  19. 

_ Luxemburg  2-4174 _ 

NEWSPRINT,  ANY  QUANTITY 

AT  AHRACTIVE  PRICES 

S.  B.  Behrens  &  Go.,  54  E.  9th  St., 
New  York  City,  Tel:  ORchard  4*6460. 
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NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS  I 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  I 

XKWSPAPEK  PKKSS  EUECTOKS 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  X,  V^ictory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  MAin  2-2231 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web.  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

W'e  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  spring  7-1740 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street.  Npw  York  7.  N.  Y. 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  51 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

WANTED 

Tubular  Plate  Boring  Machine 
Heavy  Daty  Model  AC  Motor 
State  price,  condition  and  delivery 
Box  2631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
a’ide.)  13%  inch  printing  diameter, 
21<Ki  inch  cut-off  or  deck  (or  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone.  Bliyant  9-1132 


DLPEEX  FE.ATUeD  PKESSEE 
Models  A  and  E 
Box  27  lu.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  JefTerson  Bts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 

BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 

OREGON'S  fastest  growing  weekly- 
needs  financing  to  keep  up  with 
growth  and  proposed  radio  station. 
This  is  a  ground  door  proposition. 

Box  2697,  Ed  tor  &  Publisher. _ 

PRINTER:  with  plant  to  print  lO.OUU 
16  page  tabloid  newspapers  weekly. 
Must  be  in  Pennsylvania.  Box  2736, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ BOOKPLATES _ 

BOOKPLATES:  Have  you  any  book¬ 
plates  t  1  have  about  2,000  in  my  col¬ 
lection  and  will  either  buy  or  sell. 
Address  L.  R.  Box  2586,  Editor  & 
Pnblisher. 

CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
_ REPRESENTATIVES _ 

CORRESPONDENCE,  American  with 
daily  AP,  U.P.  experience  offers  fea¬ 
tures  situationers  ipeciaU  from  Paris, 
Italy,  from  March  8rst.  reasonably. 
Box  2603,  Editor  A  Pnblisbar. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


CORRESPONDENT — Top  New  York 
newspaperman  seeking  indefinite  Euro¬ 
pean  assignments  on  space,  staff  or 
newsletter  basis;  cover  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Army  or  Marshall  Plan.  Box 
2737,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  for  farmers  now  running 
huge  city  daily,  2  small  dailies,  2  tiny 
weeklies,  2  farm  papers.  Column  inter¬ 
preting  Washington  farm  news,  suc¬ 
cessful  wherever  run.  Priced  by  cir¬ 
culation.  P.  O.  Box  7129,  .Vpex  Sta.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR.MEK  EDITOR  of  Fortune,  con¬ 
tributing  editor  of  Time,  Southwest 
bureau  chief  for  Time  Inc.,  author  of 
six  published  book.s.  Navy  veteran 
goes  abroitd  (Mediterranean)  in 
spring.  Will  take  assignments  from 
newspapers,  press  associations,  maga¬ 
zines,  book  piihlishers.  Box  2705,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


W.A.SHINGTON  correspondent  at  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  Will  “localize”  Capital 
news  for  your  publication.  Write 
Box  2721,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURES 


A  HOLLYWOOD  FEATURE  (daily  and 
Sunday)  that  is  different,  with  direct 
appeal  to  80,000,000  movie  fans — 
offered  to  major  syndicate.  DAILY 
M{)VIE  QUIZ.  Eye-catching  illnttrs- 
tions.  Brain-teasing  and  entertaining 
questions  and  answers  on  by-gone  stars, 
silent  films,  early  talkies,  new  stars, 
new  movies,  foreign  films  and  many 
more.  Perfect  for  movie  page.  Reader 
reaction  assured.  Movie  advertisers 
will  absorb  cost  of  this  one  and  boost 
same.  For  printed  samples  and  com¬ 
plete  information  write  to  Box  2606, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


BIBLE  FEATURE  FREE 
“Today  and  Every  Day" — a  book  of 
thoughts  from  the  Book  of  Books,  com¬ 
piled  by  Milton  W.  Brown,  President 
of  Press-Radio  Bible  Service,  Inc.,  504 
Southern  Ohio  Bank  Building,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  and  free  to  any  newspaper 
editor  who  will  write  for  it. 


Intimate  NEW  YORK  weekly  column 
available — called  “Blades^  O’  Grass” 
— -1  week  trial  liasis.  gratis.  Small  fee 
thereafter  if  satisfied.  No  obligation  if 
no  pull.  Bryce  Gorman  .Vssociates,  11 
W.  42iid  St.,  New  Y’ork  18,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE 


UA.SEBALL  LIBKARV 
For  Sale — Spalding  guides  early  ’80’s 
to  date.  Ilox  Srores  of  Major  and 
minor  leagiii-s  in  hook  form;  sketches 
of  players.  Invaluable  for  Sports.  Ra¬ 
dio  or  Newsiiaper  Library.  Box  2734, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


QUICK  SURE  WAY  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS  I 

Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month's  issue  brings  you  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-on-sight  campaigns, 
promotional  aids.  Personalized  counsel 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  tool  Write  today  for  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  Y'ou  Mure  Money. 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SALhS.MAN  WANT¬ 
ED:  Need  steady,  dependable  man 
with  good  background  of  experience  in 
layout  and  selling  for  permanent,  good 
paying  position  on  local  display  staff. 
Five  day  evening  and  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  17,500  circulation.  25,000  popula¬ 
tion.  80  milea  from  Gulf  resort  area. 
Write  details,  experience  and  (malifl- 
eations.  E.  S.  MeClintic,  Dothan  Eagle, 
Dothan,  Aalabams. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  For 
West  Virginia  Daily,  koung  man  with 
minimum  of  two  years  advertising  ex¬ 
perience  who  can  sell,  do  layout  and 
write  copy.  Sober  and  industrious. 
Good  opportunity  (or  advancement. 
Write  full  details,  salary  expected. 
To  Advertising  Manager  —  Bluetield 
Daily  Telegraph,  Blnefield,  W.  Va. 


CLASSIFIED  ad  manager  for  13,000 
cireulstiuu  daily.  l,uuu,U00-line  vol¬ 
ume.  Prefer  iup-2na-iuaa  looking  for 
manager  pusiliun.  Good  salary  plus 
bonus.  Pleasant  healthy  city,  con¬ 
genial  co-workers.  Send  lull  details  to 
E.  J.  Brown,  Daily  Star,  Uneunta, 
New  York. 


IMMEDIAT'E  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  display  auvertising  salesman, 
copy  and  layout.  Growing  evening 
daily  in  town  14,0Ud,  located  heart 
of  winter,  summer  recreational  area. 
Great  opportunity  for  hustler.  Hous¬ 
ing  available.  Give  age,  experience 
and  minimum  salary  requiremenls  first 
letter.  D.  L.  Mcueriuott,  Daily  Inter 
Lake,  Kalispell,  Montana. 


NEWSPAPC.R  An  V  c,KTiS1NG  solici¬ 
tor,  suuer,  capable  man  who  can  make 
layouts.  Service  contract  advertisers, 
create  new  business.  Congenial  asso¬ 
ciates.  Send  original  layouts,  family 
status,  salary  requirements,  references, 
etc.  Advertising  Director,  Jackson 
Daily  News,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 


OHIO  NEWSPAPtR,  20,000,  City  of 
50,000  needs  good  Display  Salesman. 
Good  opportunity.  Resident  of  Ohio 
or  Pennsylvania  preferred.  Box  2691, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALESMAN  WANTED 
WANTED  experienced  Advertising 
salesman  for  outstanding  Catholic 
Weekly  newspaper  in  western  city  of 
half  million  population.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary.  Submit  qualifications,  references 
in  first  letter.  C.  D.  liertulet  A  Co.,  30 
North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  2,  Ill. 


WE’VE  GOT  THE  JOB  FOR  enterpris¬ 
ing  ad  salesman  on  Colorado  evening 
daily.  Town  6,000.  Can  become  ad 
manager  as  soon  as  ready.  Prefer  sin¬ 
gle  young  mao,  college  BJ.  Apartment 
available.  Background  mure  important 
than  experience,  starting  pay.  increaae 
aa  job  IS  learned.  Dun  i  answer  unless 
interested,  available,  and  want  perma¬ 
nent  job.  Write  or  wire  Harold  Call, 
World  Independeot,  WalsenOurg,  Colo. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


CiKCCL.aTiu.\  Ma.naUi'.K  W.AnTED 
fur  established  afternouii  and  Sunday 
paper  in  growing  Texas  town  of  lo,- 
UOO.  Duly  dally  in  cuunty  but  enough 
outside  competition  to  keep  live  cir- 
eulatiun  munager  busy.  Progressive 
puuiisher  expects  initiative  to  curry 
out  specific  program  for  building  and 
iioldiug  circulation  according  to  ABC 
standards.  Good  schools,  colleges, 
prosperous  farmers.  Ideal  living  con¬ 
ditions  witli  good  future.  Tell  all  first 
letter;  experience,  references,  salary 
requirements.  Box  2722,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

CITY  EDlTuKS  AND  SLUT  MEN 
under  32  on  medium  sized  Midwestern 
or  Eastern  dailies:  Du  you  have  im¬ 
agination,  a  gift  for  turning  compli¬ 
cated  copy  into  clear-reading  stories, 
a  llair  fur  smooth  accurate  rewriting  I 
If  so,  there's  a  job  with  unlimited 
opportunities  awaiting  you — ou  the 
copy  desk  of  a  top-rauking  publication 
with  headquarters  in  New  York.  It’s 
tlie  route  to  a 'top  rew  rite  or  editing 
assignment.  Write,  giving  full  details 
on  your  background  and  experience 
and  salary  expected.  Box  2716,  Editor 

&  Piiblislier, _ 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
young  journalism  graduate  to  get  a 
start.  Must  be  capable  of  taking  over 
major  portion  of  news  with  minimum 
supervision  on  live  weekly  in  West 
Florida.  Write,  giving  experience,  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  expected.  Box 

2661,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PROGRESSIVE  afternoon  daily  in 
Southwestern  Michigan  city  of  10,000 
needs  responsible  city  editor-reporter 
to  direct  loeal  coverage.  Young  male 
enllege  graduate  preferred.  Right 
man  will  be  advanced  soon  to  tele- 
grajih  desk.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ex|ierience  and  ability.  Daily  Journal, 
Sturgis.  Michigan. 


IOWA  EVENING  DAILY,  circouJiT 
12,000,  needs  telegraph  editor  immei 
ately.  Send  qualihcutions,  salary  «' 
neeted,  to  General  -Manager. 
Republican,  Marshalltown,  low*  ”**' 
MIDWEST  METROPOLITAN'S^ 
need  skillful  woman  on  staff  uroSw! 
mg  daily  women’s  pages  and  SubiB, 
women’s  section.  First  requirsmsM 
are  solid  virtues:  sound  experi.M? 
clear  writing,  ability  to  edit,  lay-oS 
make-np;  added  virtues  sought  la 
restlessness  with  usual  women's  dim 
originality  of  ideas  and  expressSf 
eagerness  to  help  create  somethin 
better.  Five-year  minimum  sai» 
$100  per  week,  lesser  experience  h 
proportion.  Write  Box  2649.  Editll 
&  Publisher. 


NEED  CAPABLE  general  assignm«i 
reporter  or  combination  deskmin-n- 
porter.  Deep  South,  Six  day  after 
noon  AP  daily.  Good  pay  (or  rizhi 
man.  Apply  in  detail  to  Box  2bV 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  rewrite,  photogriphn 
.Must  have  experience  covering  court 
city  hall  and  general  assignmenti 
Knowledge  of  Speed  Graphic,  sii-dit 
morning  daily.  State  fully  experience 
references  and  starting  salary  require 
menta.  Box  2707,  Editor  &  Publisher 
SPORTS  EDITOR  capable  of  handlinz 
news  desk  if  occasion  arises.  Permi* 
nent.  imniediatr  opening.  Write  Boi 
2727,  Editor  A  Piiblislier. 

W.VNTED  —  Competent  news  editor 
and  reporter  for  large  weekly  newipz. 
per.  Anility  essential,  experience  leu 
imiiortant.  Man  or  woman.  Silrer 
State  Post,  Deer  Lodge,  Montsni, 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN,  Cen- 
tral  New  York  Daily,  4  Intertypee, 
Ludlow,  Elrod  machines.  Write  jirag 
complete  details  of  background  ud 
experience.  Box  2680,  Editor  t  Pib- 
lisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— StesdTS 

uation,  6  day  afternoon  newipspv. 
Give  age,  education,  references.  Jims 
ville  (Wisconsin)  Gazette. 


STEREOTYPE  FOREMAN,  thoroiqb 
ly  experienced,  for  long  establiiM 
New  England  daily  nearing  40,000 
circnlation.  Modern  piant  in  enry 
detail.  37)4  hour  week.  Good  ksIi 
and  working  conditions.  Write  imiwdi- 
afely.  Box  2656.  Editor  A  Publiiker. 


SOUTHERN  DAILY  Desires  SerricN 
Competent  Head  Machinist,  16  u- 
chines,  teletypesetters.  Open  ekp, 
many  employe  benefits.  Seals  $J.M 
per  honr.  Only  experienced,  competent 
men  apply  to  Box  2670,  Editor  4  ftV 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— PUBLIC  REUTMB 


PUBLICITY  WRITER— A  long-eittk- 
lished  national  trade  association  lo¬ 
cated  in  New  York  City  has  an  opeo- 
ing  in  its  public  relations  depsrtoeil 
(or  a  man  or  woman  who  can  vritt 
good  news  releases,  releases  for  tride 
magazines,  and  do  general  pnblieity 
work.  Short  hours,  steady  employ¬ 
ment  assured.  Starting  salary  IW 
per  week  with  assurance  of  oteodj 
advancement.  Person  of  steady  eliir 
acter  only.  Give  ail  necessary  detilk 
in  reply.  Box  2688,  Editor  4  Fob 
lisher. 

UTERART^AGENCt'SERVia^ 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Ari 
cles.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  markrtid 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St..  N.  I 

SITUATIONS  WANTED-^ 
_ ADMINISTRATIVE _ . 

PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT  or  jeo 
eriii  niiinuger.  20  years  background  y 
newspaper  ownership,  business  iud  »■ 
vertising  management,  editorial  oil 
nieclianical  production  experiou# 
Family  man  of  highest  character  loj 
integrity.  Thrives  on  hard  work  ul 
resjionsihility.  Community  acceptsu* 
above  average.  Willing  to  psrticipiW 
in  civic  affairs.  Employed 
looking  for  permanent  connection 
long-established,  progressive  newoio 
per  in  California  or  Southweitn* 
states,  whose  publisher  seeks  an  h' 
perienced  executive  capable  of  o™' 
ing  in  active  management.  Box  M*'' 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE _ 

(PVKRTISINU  Director-general  jnan- 
40,  college  graduate,  20  yeara' 
!iperience  including  publishing  week- 
v*^tioon  available.  lJe.st  references, 
(in  invest.  Box  2715,  Kditor  &  Pub- 
liiher. 


ASSISTANT  PUBt.lSHfc;ii  morning, 
ereninx.  Sunday  combination  with  37,- 
OOO  circulation  in  city  of  50,000  avail- 
lUe  immediately  for  management  of 
iinilar  or  smaller  publication.  £zcel- 
Int  record,  history  and  references. 
Rni  2641.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
\iIX.4tiING  OR  EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
OR  ASSISTANT  PUBUSHER 
Incrcaoed  metropolitan  daiiy's  eiren- 
ition  more  than  luVo  in  less  than 
„ir,  Knows  costs,  staff  organization, 
production,  promotion.  Under  40.  Box 
;728,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


iD  MAX — 15  years’  experience  gen¬ 
eral  display  and  classified  wants  job 
u  display  saiesinau  or  classified  mau- 
iftr.  Available  at  reasonable  salary. 
Photograph  and  references  will  be 
,oit  on  request.  Box  2712,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher; _ 


ABV  KltTlsiNG  DlKECTtlK 
)!,  with  10  years  highly  competitive 
-iporience  on  2n<l  and  3rd  dailies  in 
I)  million  metropolitan  area.  3  year 
-iccllent  record  in  present  position  as 
.Idiertising  Director  on  M  and  E  com- 
Siaation.  Thoroughly  experienced  in 
;o<ll,  national  and  classified.  Con- 
itiat  and  substantial  gains  made  in 
ill  departments.  Steadily  breaking 
prerious  records.  Ambitious  and  only 
nicrested  in  accepting  more  respon- 
sble  position,  plus  increasing  earn- 
sj  capacity.  Best  of  references.  Box 

iiOU,  Editor  Sc  Publisher.  _ 

iOVERTlSiNli  DiKECTUK  or  mana- 
»r.  20  years’  experience  with  daily 
ad  weekly  papers.  Sulticiently  ma- 
ire  to  do  first  class  job  of  advertis- 
4  planning,  layout,  copy  writing, 
-imcing,  promotion,  aggressive  but 
lot  high-pressure  selling.  Good  record 
1  training  salesmen  and  building 
lorale.  Family  man,  steady,  consci- 
atious.  hard  worker.  Capable  of  as- 
liiling  busy  publisher  with  business 
lid  editorial  management  if  desired. 
Eaplojed  now.  but  want  job  with 
•(il  future  on  newspaper  in  California 
'll  Southwestern  states.  Box  2718,  Edi- 

nr  ft  I’ublishi  r. _ 

(DVEKTlol.Nti  MaaAGEK — 32  years 
d.  Have  held  executive  positions  on 
-lull  and  large  dailies,  lieferences 
imm  past  employers.  Taught  course  in 
drertising  to  stalT  of  lUO.ilOU  circu- 
ition  paper.  Have  record  of  exceiient 
traduction  wherever  employed.  Good 
ippearance,  good  personality,  married, 
rrelerence  Midwest,  Georgia  or  F'lo- 
■(dl.  Will  furnish  complete  resume  to 
iitcrested  parties.  Walter  James  Ir- 
rin,  3027  Scarborongh  Hoad,  Cleve- 
lad  Heights,  Ohio.  Phone:  Fairmount 
17)8. 


tDVERTlSlXG  MANAGER  will 
binge  for  better  berth.  Age  40,  20 
.'firs’  experience.  Well  familiar  all 
n'wipaper  departments.  I.noking  for 
«  nin  who  will  work  F’OK  you  !  I 
sill  be  glad  to  exchange  letters". 
Ikere’s  no  hurry.  Address  Box  2714, 
-.dilor  ft  Pnbiisher. 


COMBi.NATiU.N  advertising  man,  22 
Jeiri  background  layouts,  copy,  sell¬ 
ing,  promotion,  medium  and  metropoli- 
iin  dailies,  including  8  years  ad  man¬ 
lier  medium  daily  and  2  years  direc¬ 
tor  advertising  of  large  metropolitan 
retail  department  store.  Major  ac- 
foint  specialist.  Now  employed  large 
etility  advertising,  but  prefer  return 
to  newspaper  field  in  South  or  South- 
feit.  Married.  Age  46.  Moderate  hab- 
m.  Dependable.  Box  2628,  Editor  & 
roblisber. _ 

SeaTIVE  executive — 18  years 
*"  pitlscs  advertistng:  full  ennv  and 
irt  for  campaigns,  tie-ins,  special  pages, 
oeil  advertisers :  promotion,  PR,  con¬ 
tort,  administration  —  large  newspa- 
Peri.  Dramatic  ideas  sell  linage.  35, 
rt.,  married.  Now  with  New  York 
JJOMy.  Anywhere  except  South. 
owOO.  Box  2613.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Salesman.  Seeks  better  op- 
Pirtunitjr,  college  graduate.  Young,  11 
.rxperience  agency  and  newspa- 

with  New  York  area  daily 

liiker  ' 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


circulation  Manager,  southwest 
coast,  31,  married,  12  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  record,  references, 
Lyle  Shafer,  3127  N.E.  83rd  St., 
lf|irtlnnd.  Oregon. 


ENERGETIC  CIRCULATION  EXECU¬ 
TIVE,  age  37,  married,  seasoned  with 
background  of  ten  years’  experience. 
Capable  Direction,  Supervision  of  en¬ 
tire^  department.  All  puases.  Thorough, 
F’lair  and  Producer  of  Little  Merchant 
Promotional  Ideas.  Theories  developed 
tlirongh  field  leg  work.  Will  harness 
as  Assistant,  Best  References.  Inquir¬ 
ies  Confidential,  Available  for  Inter¬ 
view,  F’or  .Vetion,  write  Box  2724, 
Editor  &  rublisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTEIV-EDITORIAL 


ABLE  young  sports  writer  wants  spot 
on  medium-sized  east  or  midwest  daily. 
College  graduate,  also  experienced  city 
news,  desk,  makeup.  Now  employed 
sniali  midwest  daily.  Box  2587,  Editor 
&  Piibli.sher. 


.VCCURATE  hardhitting  reporter-re- 
w  riteman,  5  years’  experience.  Ability 
to  dig  up  interesting  features.  Asset 
to  any  dynamic  paper.  Writes  clearly, 
simply  and  concisely.  Stresses  snappy 
sentences,  short  paragraphs.  Engag¬ 
ing  style,  has  car,  operates  news 
eainera.  Box  2732,  Editor  A-  Publisher. 


ACE  editorial  production  man,  40.  di¬ 
versified  experience,  proof  reading, 
copy  reading,  rewrite,  makeup,  desires 
part  full-time  job  New  York  or  vicin¬ 
ity.  Highest  references.  Box  2627. 
Editor  &  Pnbiisher. 


Dear  Mr.  Publisher: 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  top  flight 
news  exeeiitive,  about  whom  it  has 
been  written  "be  is  not  only  a  pro¬ 
ducer  ol  first  class  newspapers,  but  is 
also  a  circulation  builder’’,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  well  for  his  services, 
then  HERE  IS  YOUR  MAN  I 

Thirty-live  years,  married,  he  is 
at  tiresent  supervising  editor  of  a 
small  but  intinential  chain  of  midwest 
weeklies.  Since  taking  over  has  in¬ 
creased  circulation,  put  one  paper  in 
the  black  after  all  previous  attempts 
to  set  it  lip  os  a  paying  proposition 
failed  and  created  it  a  statewide  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  hardhitting,  inlluential  pub¬ 
lication. 

Past  iiositions  held  include  that 
of  city  editor  metropolitan  daily  with 
three  qiiarters  million  circulation; 
cable  editor,  later  assistant  managing 
editor  imjiortant  tabloid  in  city  of 
three  million  population;  editorial 
writer,  etc. 

.Mthoiigli  one  of  the  highest  paid 
weekly  newspaper  executives  in  the 
country  today,  tills  advertisement 
stems  only  from  his  personal  deaire  to 
return  to  daily  newspaper  field  upon 
eonipletion  present  assignment. 

If  genuinely  interested  in  secur¬ 
ing  his  services  write  Box  2584,  Edi¬ 
tor  X-  Publisher. 


4LFiRT  woman  reporter,  22,  wants 
job  with  challenge.  Magna  cum  laude 
graduate  of  largo  university,  journal¬ 
ism-political  science  major.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  daily,  now  assistant  news  edi¬ 
tor  two  weeklies.  Will  travel.  Box 
26.58.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


.VVAILAIILP;  immediately  due  me- 
clianical  strike:  Capable  city  editor, 
news  editor,  copy  reader,  weekly  man¬ 
ager.  Prefer  West.  Married.  Steady. 
References.  Box  2738,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


.WAIL.-VBLE  NOW — 2  years  report¬ 
ing,  features,  editing,  sports  and  re¬ 
write  experience,  with  second  largest 
New  Jersey  daily.  Radio  newswriting 
-  xperience.  Rutgers  journalism  grad.. 
Veteran,  24.  desires  job  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  Box  2625,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BEGINNER,  recent  Columbia  grad., 
.1.11..  21.  veteran,  will  start  at  very 
bottom.  New  York  City,  north  New 
Jersey  area.  Exjierience  in  city,  sports, 
features  for  3  school  publications. 
Original  ideas.  Box  2708,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA-bound  feminine  veteran, 
H.J.,  M.U.,  college  public  relations, 
trade  paper,  daily  experience,  desires 
daily  reporting.  Box  2615,  Editor  & 
Pnbiisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

AVAILABLE  APRIL  18 
City  editor  and  columnist  on  small 
daily  seeks  job  with  future  as  reporter 
on  larger  paper.  Single.  24.  college, 
veteran,  exceptional  background.  Write 
D.  P..  315  Cary  .Vve.,  .fennings.  La. 


.AV.VIL.ABLE  now;  Alile  reporter,  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  deskman:  BA,  political 
science.  University  of  Michigan,  23; 
F’ormer  night  editor,  columnist,  politi¬ 
cal  writer,  editorial  writer  Michigan 
Daily;  Correspondent  for  New  York 
Times;  Am  seeking  spot  on  Eastern  or 
midwestern  daily  or  wire  service.  Box 
2699.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE.  Young,  B.S, 
in  Journalism,  some  free  lance  writing 
experience,  desires  position  with  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Salary  secondary.  Box  2719,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


COLLEGE  Junior,  alert,  eager  to 
learn,  seeks  summer  editorial  position 
— beginning  of  June  to  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Will  work  anywhere.  Jon  M. 
Lindenauer,  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pennsylvania. _ 


COMPETENT  woman  combination  re¬ 
porter-rewriter.  Also  some  copy-desk 
experience.  Now  in  Northwest  town  of 
50.000,  Box  2665.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  desk  and  rewrite 
man.  29,  single,  seeks  spot  with  Met- 
ropolit.m  paper,  preferably  in  East. 
Ex-city  editor  of  small  city  daily.  4 
years  toil  newswire  experience.  Box 
2730.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


UOPYRE.VDER,  over  20  years  editor¬ 
ial  experience.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
2735.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CUB  position  wanted.  B.A.  graduate 
F’ebruary,  26,  single,  veteran,  no  ex¬ 
perience,  quick  pick-up.  On  job  train¬ 
ing  available.  Box  2698,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


D.4ILY'  EDITOR,  reporter:  14  years’ 
experience:  BA  degree;  age  37.  tra¬ 
veled.  Competent  all  phases.  Avail- 
iilile  March  1.  Finest  references.  Box 
2702,  Kditor  A  Pnbiisher. 


liDlTOR.  managing.  45.  sober,  con¬ 
genial.  25  years’  experience  all  news 
dejiarlments,  editorial.  management. 
I’refer  city  15  to  40  thousand,  south¬ 
west.  or  west.  Now  employed  metro- 
liolitan  daily.  Box  2729.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Writer-reporter  now  in  Washington 
wants  to  write  editorials  for  progres¬ 
sive  newspaper.  Knows  government, 
politics,  economics,  agriculture,  educa¬ 
tion.  Box  2655.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EMPLOYED  desk  street  man  seeks 
day  joli  southwest  or  California.  Vet¬ 
eran.  Box  26.‘)3.  Kditor  A  Pnbiisher. 


EXECUTIVE  ABILITY 
.And  dependability  my  strong  points 
in  news  room  operation.  Record  on 
ivresent  job.  21  years’  experience 
[irove  worth  to  15-50M  paper  as  news, 
iiiuniiging  editor.  Salary  within  rea¬ 
son.  Go  anywhere  on  two  weeks’ 
notice.  Box  27o6.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter,  copy  read¬ 
er.  now  makeup  editor,  seeks  report¬ 
ing  job  in  Washington,  D.  C.  College 
graduate  with  honors,  young,  single, 
veteran.  Box  2703.  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MISSOURI  U.  Grad:  27,  B.J..  Vet.  3 
months’  experience:  general,  sports, 
or  desk  work;  .1.  P.  Redford.  Jr..  Box 
.~)65.  Newbnryport,  A1  ass.  Tel . :  595-2. 


RECENT  journalism  graduate.  5 
months’  experience  in  radio  as  an- 
nouncerscriiit  writer-newsman,  seek.s 
inisition  with  newspaper  or  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  Work  anywhere,  salary  second¬ 
ary.  veteran.  Box  2723,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER.  2.5,  experienced  in  local, 
national,  foreign  (Mexico.  Pliilippines) 
coverage,  seeks  job  with  large  daily. 
East  or  West.  College.  Residence  or 
travel  in  Europe,  Far  East.  32  states. 
Box  2701.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  27,  B.S.  in  Journalism, 
some  experience,  wants  work  on  small 
city  daily.  SDX.  Will  go  anywhere, 
northeast  preferred.  Box  2713,  Editor 
A  Pnblisbor. 


REPORTER  -  feature  writer  —  two 
years’  experience  large  daily;  some 
public  relations  work;  camera  ability; 
24;  college  graduate.  Prefer  small 
New  England  or  Eastern  daily  for  per¬ 
sonal  reason.  Box  2666,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


REPORTER,  now  writing  sports, 
copy-proofreading  2  national  publi¬ 
cations,  desires  change.  Can  do 
straight  news.  College  graduate,  21. 
Go  anywhere  for  job  with  decent 
starting  salary  and  chance  for  future. 
Box  2686.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


REPORTER,  single,  24,  Missouri  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate,  1  year  news  and 
radio  rewrite  with  U.P.  James  An¬ 
thony,  2163  W.  9th  St.,  Brooklyn  23, 
N.  Y,,  or  call  E8  2-1105. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR-COLUMNIST  who 
can  get  your  pages  out  of  rut  into 
groove.  TV  and  radio  stints  included 
20  plus  years  major  city  experience. 
In  $6800  bracket,  including  radio  fees. 
Healthy,  steady  family  man.  Box 
2634.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS — Experienced,  well  grounded 
small-city  sports  editor  seeks  Job 
writing  or  editing  in  medium  sized 
city;  31;  some  camera,  radio.  Box 
2578.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


SPORTS  EDITOR  daily  8,000,  young, 
single,  car,  top  experience  ail  phases, 
seeks  April  switch  10-15,000  class 
near  East.  Loyal  hard  worker.  Box 
2678,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  editorial  writ¬ 
er,  copyreader.  -Accurate,  dependable, 
finest  references.  25  years  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies.  Prefer  West — Nevada, 
Utah.  Arizona,  Idaho.  Helped  win 
.Vyer  .Vwards.  Notable  war  record.  Do¬ 
mestic  reasons  require  change.  Avail¬ 
able  at  once.  Box  2733,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lislier. _ 


\'ET,  single.  25,  5  year.s  weeklies: 

able  sportswriter-editor-coliimnist :  also 
news,  features.  Want  challenging  job 
on  lively  daily.  Box  2725,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


W.ANTFiD — General  or  sports  report¬ 
ing.  {"our  years’  experience  on  daily 
paper.  College  graduate.  veteran, 
married.  Box  27-40,  Editor  A  Pub- 
list^; _  _ 


WEEKLY  or  >tMALL  DAILY.  Let  me 
help  out  April  througli  .August.  Want 
chance  write:  also  eager  help  on  ads, 
office,  mailing,  everything.  Some  week¬ 
ly  experience.  College  junior,  mature 
19.  good  personality.  Sally  O’ Kane, 
-Antioch  College.  Yellow  Springs.  Ohio. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  experienced  news, 
feature  writing;  3  years  in  Orient,  now 
on  vagabond  world-tour,  wants  assign¬ 
ments.  Box  2580,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WAITTED— 
MECHANICAL 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT  OR 
FOREMAN 

25  years’  experience,  both  union  and 
open  shop.  Proven  ability  with  present 
employer  when  printers  struck.  No 
editions  missed,  bigger  papers,  cheap¬ 
er  cost.  Must  be  permanent,  open 
shop.  -An  organizer  and  coordinator  of 
workers.  Now  employed  as  foreman. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  2652,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher, _ _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT  24  years’  experience.  Thoroughly 
qualified  in  all  phases  of  production. 
Capable  in  handling  labor  relations. 
Married,  sober,  young  and  dependable. 
Good  references.  Box  2668,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ _ 

MECHANICAL  OR  STEREOTYPE 
SUPERINTENDENT,  25  years*  ex¬ 
perience.  Color  man.  Pleasant  and  tho¬ 
roughly  capable  in  handling  labor  re¬ 
lations  and  co-ordinating  mechanical 
departments  to  work  as  one  perfect 
operation.  Do  not  drink.  Desire  for 
change  i.s  purely  personal  and  can  be 
discussed.  Box  2681,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

PHOTO-engraver-photographer.  experi¬ 
enced.  be.st  references,  California 
family  man.  desires  locate  small  or  one 
man  plant  in  Southern  California.  Box 

2731,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

PRESSMAN  available  for  steady  alt- 
uation.  Union.  24  years’  experience  on 
Hoe,  (Joss.  Scott,  and  ’Tubular  presses. 
References,  married,  dependable.  Box 

2576,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

PRESSROOM  Foreman  desires  to  lo¬ 
cate  on  progressive  daily.  Prefer 
Midwest,  East  or  East  Coast  States. 
Reliable,  top  references.  Box  2619, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


MILLIONS  of  words  have  been 

written  about  newspapers  but 
very  little  about  how  to  read 
them.  Last  Sept.  4,  we  quoted 
Dorothy  Thompson  in  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  on  the 
subject  of  the  readers'  role  in 
maintaining  a  free  press.  She 
appealed  for  tolerance  of  opin¬ 
ions  and  intolerance  of  inaccu¬ 
rate  facts.  “And  if  readers  also 
respect  truth  they  will  keep  it 
free  and  make  it  more  so,”  con¬ 
cluded  MlLss  Thompson,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  press. 

This  week  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has  come  out 
with  an  extraordinary  booklet 
titled:  "How  to  Get  the  Most 
Out  of  Your  Newspaper.’’  It  is 
a  good  promotion  piece  for  the 
newspaper  which  is  mentioned 
throughout.  Aside  from  that  it 
deals  with  a  subject  that  others 
may  want  to  present  to  their 
readers. 

In  its  introduction  the  booklet 
states;  “We  in  America  are  free 
to  read  whatever  newspapers  we 
prefer,  in  whatever  manner  we 
choose — or  to  read  no  news¬ 
papers  at  all.  But  next  time  we 
stroll  past  a  newsstand,  we  might 
remember  this.  To  keep  our 
freedom  of  the  press,  along  with 
its  sister-freedoms,  we  Amer¬ 
icans  may  have  to  discipline  our¬ 
selves  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
For  largely  by  skilled  and  con¬ 
scientious  use  of  newspapers, 
can  we  arm  ourselves  with 
the  truth  about  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  And  it  is 
the  truth,  plus  the  unquench¬ 
able  desire  of  free  men  for  the 
truth,  which  fortify  the  human 
race  against  tyranny  and  en¬ 
slavement.” 

•  *  • 

THE  Herald  Tribune  booklet 

gets  to  the  subject  at  hand — 
what  do  you  read  and  how  do 
you  read?  It  grants  that  many 
people  buy  newspapers  for  dif¬ 
ferent  reasons — fashions,  sports, 
stock  market  reports,  news.  etc. 
— and  states:  “None  of  these 
addictions  can  be  flatly  con¬ 
demned.  You’re  perfectly  en¬ 
titled  to  do  what  you  please 
with  your  own  newspaper. 
However,  you  might  ask  your¬ 
self  some  questions  to  see  if 
you're  really  getting  your  time 
and  money’s  worth. 

“Whatever  time  you  now  allot 
to  newspaper  reading,  are  you 
actually  making  it  count?  Are 
you  reading  with  full  under¬ 
standing,  scope,  discrimination, 
satisfaction?  Are  you  getting  a 
picture  of  today’s  world  that's 
complete  and  clear  enough  to 
serve  as  a  firm  basis  for  forming 
opinions — and  does  the  paper 
you  now  read  give  you  a  bal¬ 
anced  point  of  view?  Are  you 
reading  a  newspaper,  not  to  pass 
the  time  of  day,  but  to  be  a 
more  informed  participant  in 
your  own  time?” 

Then  the  booklet  goes  on  to 
give  some  “hints”  on  how  to  ac¬ 
complish  these  things.  It  gives 
a  “short  course”  in  how  to  fold 
and  hold  a  newspaper  in 
crowded  places  or  at  the  break¬ 
fast  table — with  illustrations.  It 


presents  a  sample  HT  column 
and  a  little  test  for  readers  to 
determine  how  much  they  ab¬ 
sorb  in  reading.  Asserting  that 
“60%  of  us  do  not  read  well,” 
it  instructs  on  saving  time  by 
developing  a  “skimming”  tech¬ 
nique — “a  high-speed  method  of 
meaningful  reading  by  which 
I  you  train  your  eyes  to  run 
quickly  down  a  column  or  over 
a  page — and  your  brain  to  reg¬ 
ister  rapidly  and  record  the  im¬ 
pressions  most  important  to 
you.” 

One  way  to  make  the  most  of 
a  half-hour  with  a  good  news¬ 
paper,  the  HT  says,  is:  1.  “The 
Bird’s  Eye  View”  —  skimming 
front-page  headlines  and  the  in¬ 
dex  for  chief  news  stories  inside, 
and  a  hasty  reading  of  top  news 
stories — 3  minutes;  2.  “The  Day's 
Big  News” — read  general  news, 
local,  national  and  international 
for  a  picture  of  the  world  as 
one  piece — 12  minutes:  3.  “What 
Does  It  All  Mean?” — read  the 
comment  of  the  skilled  interpre¬ 
ters.  the  columnists  and  the  edi¬ 
torials — 5  minutes:  4.  “Ten — 
Taken  to  Taste” — pursue  the  in¬ 
terests  closest  to  your  heart  for 
pure  enjoyment. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  minimum 
package,  the  booklet  says. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  deal  with 
the  newspaper  as  “a  university 
in  print.”  A  man  may  not  have 
gone  to  college,  but  if  he  reads 
one  of  the  best  newspapers 
daily,  and  also  understands  and 
weighs  what  he  reads,  he  is,  to 
all  practical  and  social  purposes, 
an  educated  man. 

A  good  newspaper  makes  an 
excellent  textbook  for  English 
grammar  and  style;  it  helps  de¬ 
velop  a  vocabulary;  it  instructs 
in  history,  economics,  govern¬ 
ment  and  science.  Human  be¬ 
havior,  home  economics,  the  arts 
and  many  other  subjects  are 
treated  daily. 

The  40-page  booklet  then  con¬ 
cludes  with  an  evaluation  of  the 
things  that  make  a  good  news¬ 
paper.  A  newspaper  has  four 
basic  jobs,  it  says — information, 
interpretation,  service  and  en¬ 
tertainment.  The  heavy  plug 
for  the  HT  comes  in  here  as  it 
points  out  how  that  newspaper 
fulfills  these  qualifications. 

It  is  a  good  job  that  could  be 
emulated  less  expensively  by 
many  newspapers. 

•  •  • 

IN  A  SIMILAR  vein,  it  is  worth 

noting  what  a  layman  wrote 
in  appreciation  of  his  news¬ 
paper  recently.  George  Grimes, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Ox¬ 
nard  ( Calif. )  Press-Courier,  was 
attending  a  seminar  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute,  Columbia 
University,  New  York.  Before 
leaving  home  he  had  asked  a 
number  of  local  citizens  to  write 
editorials  on  any  subjects  to  fill 
hie  spot  during  his  absence. 

The  third  person  to  contrib¬ 
ute  was  Mr.  T.  L.  Sheffer,  local 
agent  for  the  Southern  Pacific. 
Keynote  of  his  editorial  was; 
“It  would  seem  timely  for  us  to 
pause  and  consider  what  a  priv¬ 
ilege  it  is  for  us  to  have  a  local 


paper  which  renders  to  its  com¬ 
munity  the  service  which  our 
paper  does.”  He  filled  a  column 
in  appreciation  of  the  hard  work 
that  goes  into  producing  a  daily 
newspaper,  the  accuracy  of  its 
stories  and  its  support  of  local 
projects. 

Many  people  would  feel  that 
way  if  they  knew  more  about 
the  production  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Few  people  today  would 
express  such  opinions  because 
it  has  become  popular  to  belittle 
and  criticize  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

USUALLY,  when  a  newspaper 

reporter,  after  months  of  dig¬ 
ging.  develops  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  exposing  shoddy  condi¬ 
tions  in  hospitals,  prisons,  etc., 
protests  and  denials  come  from 
affected  parties  before  the  ink 
is  dry. 

Recently,  Wirt  Williams,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  Orleans 
Item,  wrote  a  series  about  con¬ 
ditions  at  the  East  Louisiana 
State  Hospital  at  Jackson.  Re¬ 
action  of  hospital  officials  was 
so  unusual  it  is  worth  report¬ 
ing.  On  Feb.  1  the  Item  car¬ 
ried  a  letter  from  the  hospital's 
business  manager  expressing 
appreciation  for  the  constructive 
criticism  and  pointing  out  the 
improvements  made  as  a  result 
of  the  articles. 

"May  I  thank  you  again  for 
the  constructive  criticism  offered 
in  Mr.  Williams’  articles.  After 
a  reasonable  lapse  of  time,  when 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
correct  the  things  pointed  out 
by  you,  he  is  invited  to  visit  us 
again  and  let  our  work  speak 
for  itself.”  the  letter  stated. 

If  that  is  a  precedent  for  offi¬ 
cial  reaction  to  such  articles, 
newspapermen  will  feel  well  re¬ 
warded. 


E6P  CALENDAR 

Feb.  19-20  —  Mississinni 
Valley  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  Assn.,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  LaSalle  Hotel.  Chicago 

Feb.  20-21 — Midwest  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Execu 
tives  Assn..  Spring  meeting 
Hotel  President,  Kansas  City 
Mo. 

Feb.  21  —  Inter- American 
Press  Assn.,  Fifth  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Congress,  Havana 

Feb.  22— National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Editors. 
,  business .  meeting,  cocktail 
party  and  dinner.  Hotel  Con¬ 
gress,  Chicago. 

Feb.  25 — Central  Missouri 
Press  Assn.,  meeting,  Jeffer¬ 
son  City. 

Feb.  26-27 — Nevada  State 
Press  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Flamingo,  Las 
Vegas. 

Feb.  26-28— Midwest  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Muehle 
bach.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Whaling  Film  Premier 
Sponsored  by  Daily 

New  Bedford,  Mass. —New 
Bedford  residents  turned  out  en 
masse  Feb.  15  to  celebrate  the 
world  premier  of  the  motion  pi^ 
ture  whaling  classic  “Down  to 
the  Sea  in  Ships,”  sponsored  by 
the  Standard  Times. 

Three  of  the  largest  theaters 
in  the  city  were  sold  out  a  week 
in  advance.  Bourne  Whaling 
Museum  was  jammed  to  capacity 
with  a  gaily  costumed  throng  of 
400  enjoying  a  “gam.”  tradi¬ 
tional  name  for  a  social  visit  at 
sea  between  officers  and  men  of 
two  or  more  whaling  ships. 


E&P  Names  Judges 
Of  Promotion  Contest 


JUDGES  of  the  1948  Editor  & 

Publisher  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Contest  were  announced 
this  week. 

Members  of  the  boards  for  the 
various  contest  divisions  are: 

1.  All-around  promotion  to  sell 
national  advertising:  Walter 
Barber,  head  print  buyer,  Comp¬ 
ton  Advertising;  Eugene  J.  Co- 
gan,  media  director,  Geyer,  Ne¬ 
well  &  Ganger:  L.  M.  Malitz, 
vicepresident  and  media  direc¬ 
tor,  Warwick  &  Legler.  Barber 
and  Cogan  are  past-presidents 
of  the  Media  Men’s  Association. 

2.  Presentations  directed  at  in¬ 
dividual  retail  accounts:  How¬ 
ard  Abrahams,  director.  Sales 
Promotion  Division,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association; 
Robert  J.  Powderly,  promotion 
manager,  Kresge-Newark  (N. 
J. );  Charles  M.  Edwards,  dean. 
School  of  Retailing,  New  York 
University, 

3.  Classified  advertising  pro¬ 
motion:  C.  M.  Carroll,  classified 
manager.  New  York  Times;  John 
C.  Irvin,  classified  manager, 
New  York  Journal- American; 
Felix  Towle,  manager.  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers. 

4.  Circulation  promotion: 
James  Hasenack,  circulation 


manager.  New  York  Sun;  Rich¬ 
ard  Pinkham.  circulation  mac- 
ager,  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune;  W.  D.  Denhart,  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  New  York  Nm 

5.  Public  relations  or  commun¬ 
ity  service  promotion:  Fred 
Rudge,  president,  Fred  Rudge. 
Inc.,  advertising  agency;  Henry 
A.  Weiss,  traffic  manager  and 
public  relations  director,  Long 
Island  Railroad;  L.  R.  Boul- 
ware,  vicepresident.  General 
Electric  Co. 

6.  Market  data  books:  Wallace 
H.  Wulfeck.  vicepresident  and 
director  of  research.  Federal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency;  Marion  Har 
per,  Jr.,  president,  McCanc- 
Erickson,  Inc.;  Ralph  Neave,  Jl 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  re¬ 
search,  Walter  Weir,  Inc. 

7.  Product  classification  mar¬ 

ket  surveys  or  data  record! 
to  be  judged  by  the  board  handl¬ 
ing  division  6  ( market  data 

books ) . 

Closing  date  for  entries  in  the 
1948  contest  was  Jan.  31,  19* 
Winners  in  each  group  will  if 
ceive  E&P  Citation  Awards  k 
the  form  of  engrav^  parct' 
ment  scrolls.  In  addition, 
cial  certificates  of  merit  nnay  » 
awarded  for  other  entries,  att« 
discretion  of  the  judges. 
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In  every  state  live  some 
of  the  three  million  people  who  own 
the  business-managed  electric  companies 


And  in  cities  and  towns  everywhere  live  another 
72,000,000  indirect  owners— probably  including 
you.  Much  of  the  money  you  put  into  bank  savings 
and  life  insurance  premiums  is  put  to  work  for  you 
in  electric  company  securities. 

Nearly  everybody  owns  these  companies  that  serve 
nearly  everybody!  What  affects  them  affects  you. 

It  is  to  your  benefit  to  know  the  facts  about  your  electric  service, 
and  to  ours  to  have  you  know  them.  That’s  why  this  advertise¬ 
ment  is  published  by  America’s  business-managed,  tax-paying 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES^. 

A-Company  namas  on  raquast  from  this  magaiina 


HELEN  HAYES  stars  in  tha  ELECTRIC  THEATRE. 
Haar  it  ovary  Sunday,  CBS,  f  P.  M.,  EST. 


THE  CLEVELAND  CONSUMER  PANEL 
measures  all  sales  at  consumer  level 


Because  purchases  are  recorded  at  the 
consumer  level,  the  Cleveland  Consumer 
Panel  gives  a  complete  volume  picture  of  25 
important  grocery  commodities— regardless 
of  where  purchases  were  made.  Housewives 
record  daily,  and  rep)ort  monthly,  their  gro¬ 
cery  buying.  The  result:  a  true,  factual 
analysis  of  the  buying  of  500  representative 
families. 

The  Cleveland  Press  offers  a  107-page  fact- 
packed  book  of  Consumer  Panel  information 
covering  the  year  ending  September  30, 1948. 


Divided  into  three  sections,  it  contains  an 
8-page  clearly  explained  description  of  the 
method,  an  88-page  products  section  and  11 
pages  of  special  analyses  which  show  the 
depth  of  information  possible  through  the 
Consumer  Panel. 

If  you  are  engaged  in  manufacturing,  I 
advertising  or  distribution  of  grocery  prod¬ 
ucts,  you  will  quick  ly%eceive  a  copy  by  writ-  I 
ing  to  S.  J.  Dilenschneider,  Manager,  General  t 
Advertising,  The  Cleveland  Press,  or  to  any  f 
Scripps-Howard  sales  office  listed  below. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS' 

j 


NEW  YORK  ....  Wor/d-rsfcgrom  COlUMBUS . Ciliitn 

aEVElAND . Pr»,t  CINCINNATI . Post 

PITTSBUROH . Pr,,s  KENTUCKY . Poif 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ......  N«wi  Covlnglon  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 

INDIANAPOIIS . Tima,  KNOXVILLE . Naw, -Santinal 


Canarol  Mva.  tiling  Dapartmant  •  230  R«r<i  Avanu*  «  Naw  Yarfc 


DENVER . Rocky  Ml.  Ntwt  EVANSVILLE . Pratt 

BIRMINGHAM . Poll  HOUSTON . Pratt 

MEMPHIS  ....  Commarcial  Appaal  FORT  WORTH . Pratt 

MEMPHIS . Praii-Scimilar  ALBUQUERQUE . Tr/bvM 

WASHINGTON . Ntws  EL  PASO . Harold-Pod 

Chicaga  .  San  Franciica  .  OatroH  .  Cincinnati  .  Philadalphia  *  Fart  Warth 
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